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CHRIST KNOCKING AT TEE DOOR 

OF THE SOUL. 




"Behold I stand at the door^ and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come into him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me." — Rev. iii. 20. 

HIS, in the highly figurative language of the 
Apocalypse, is a representation of the Human 
Souland of Christ s endeavour in its behalf. 
It is a favourite method of Scripture to re- 
present man by the figure of a mansion, or building. 
Sometimes it is a temple. " Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God ?" As nothing was more criminal 
than to desecrate temples by bringing into them evil 
things, so it is criminal in the sight of God to desecrate 
that temple which He has made of man, by bringing 
into the mind thoughts and feelings that are corrupt 
and depraved. Sometimes the human soul is a taber- 
nacle, or a tent. Man is represented as a tenant, or a 
dweller in a tabernacle ; and death is the striking of 
the tent — the taking down of the tabernacle that the 
occupant may go free. Christ einployed the same re- 
presentation when He said, " If a man love me, he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
himy This is as if one were to offer to take rooms 
in the soul, and to become a dweller therein, as people 
take rooms in a house and abide in it. Ml\JciS>R& ^^»ss* 
sages of Scripture which speak o? iudweUmg .x^-^^^^^e^ 
the same idea. A modiftcation oi \V» \a iovi^cA. \sw*v^^ 
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apostle's figure of building, and of the master-builder. 
Inis manner of speaking pervades the Bible, and the 
figure is appropriate and instructive. 

The soul is a dwelling of many apartments. Each 
sense, afiection, sentiment^ faculty, may be regarded as 
a separate room. And in one regard all men are alike ; 
they have the same number of rooms. No one has a 
single room less or more than another. In a material 
bunding, one man may have one room, another two, 
and another a score ; but, in the soul-house, all men 
have just exactly the same number of apartments. Yet 
there is agreat difference between oneman and another, 
in the size and furnishing, or, in other words, in the 
contents, of these apartments. Some men are built 
like pyramids, exceeaing broad et the base — or on the 
earthy side, and narrow and tapering as they go up — 
or heavenward. Their rooms are very large at the 
bottom of the house, but very small at the top. Other 
men are built substantially alike, from bottom to top, 
like a tower which Ls just as broad at its summit as at 
its foundation. 

But there is, in general, a great part of the struc- 
ture of every man that is not used, and remains locked 
up. And usually the best apartments are the ones 
neglected. Those that have a glorious outlook, that 
stand up to sun and air, from whose windows one may 
look clear across Jordan, and see the fields and hills of 
the Promised Land — into these men seldom go. They 
choose rather to live in that part of the soul-house that 
looks into the back-yard, where nothing but rubbish is 
gathered and kept. Many men live in one or two 
rooms, out of thirty or forty in the souL 

If you should take a candle — that is, God's Word, 
which is as a lighted candle — ^and go into these soul- 
houses, and explore them, you would find them, gene- 
rally, very dark. The halls and passage-ways, the stairs 
o£ ascent, the vast and noble ranges of apartments — 
bII are stumbling dark. There, for example, is the 
apartment, or faculty, called BenevoWoft. Xc>m can 
^jJ by the way the door grates, t\L?y.\. \\. \a ^^^^m 
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opened. But if you were to thrust in a light, you 
would see that the room is a most stately place. The 
ceilings are frescoed with angels. The sides and panels 
are filled with the most exquisite adornments. The 
whole saloon is most inviting to every sense. Seats 
there are, delightful to press ; and the niches are filled 
with things enticing to the eye. But spiders cover 
over with their webs the angels of the ceiling. Dust 
blackens the ornaments. The hall is silent, the 
chambers are neglected. The man of the house does 
not live in this room ! 

Turn to another ; it is called Conscience. It is an 
apartment wonderfully constructed. It seems to be 
central. It is comiected with every other apartment 
in the dwelling. On examination, however, it will be 
found that, for the most part, the doors are all locked. 
The floor is thick with dust. The dust is its carpet. 
The room is very dark. The windows are glazed over 
with webbed dirt. The light is shut out, and the whole 
apartment is dismal. The man who owns the house 
does not frequent this room ! 

There is another chamber called Hope — if haply you 
can see the inscription over the door. It has two 
sides, and two windows. From one of these you may 
see the stars, the heaven beyond, the Holy City, the 
angels of God, the General Assembly and Church of 
the First-bom. This is shut ! The other window looks 
out into the World's Highway, and sees men, caravans, 
artificers,miners,artisans, engineers, builders, bankers, 
brokers, pleasuremongers. That window stands wide 
open, ana is much used ! 

The room called Faith is shut, and the lock rusted. 
It is lifted up above all others, and rests, like a crystal- 
dome observatory, upon the top of the dwelling. But 
its telescope is unmounted — ^its implements all gone to 
waste ! The chamber of Worship is silent, unused, 
unvisited, dark, and cheerless. 

Indeed, in those upper and nobler ^.^^\feKsfc\i^^^\s. 

which the sun rests all the day \o\i^,^Q\siNa^^ ^^ 

sweet and pleasant jwrospecta rise, to \i\vv3v!L\fit^^^S^^ 
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the sweetest sounds that ever charm the ear, and the 
sweetest odours that ever fall, from celestial gardens, 
round about which angels are hovering — these are, in 
most soul-houses, all shut and desolate ! 

But if you go into the lower ranges, you shall find 
occupancy there, yet with various degrees of incon- 
venience and misery. If you listen, you shall hear in 
some rioting and wassail. The passions never hold 
Lent ; they always celebrate Carnival ! In others, you 
shall hear sighs and murmurs. The dwellers therein 
are disappointed, restless desires, crippled and suffering 
wishes, bed-ridden ambitions ! In others you shall hear 
weepings and repinings ; in others, storms and scold- 
ings ; in others, there are sleep and stupidity ; in 
others, toil and trouble ; in others, weariness and 
disgust of life. 

You would be apt, from these sights and sounds, to 
think that you were in an ill-kept hospital. The wards, 
are filled with sad cases. Here and tnere, if you enter 
unadvisedly, you shall find awful filth. You shall even 
come upon stark corpses — for there is not a soul that 
does not number, among its many chambers, at least 
one for a charnel-house in which Darkness and Death 
abide ! It is a dreadful thing for a man to be en- 
lightened so as to see his feelings, passions, sins, crimes, 
thoughts and desires, motives and imaginations, as God 
sees them ! It is a dreadful thing to go about from 
room to room, and see what a place the soul is ! How 
unlighted and gloomy ! How waste and unused ! 
How shut and locked ! And where it is open and 
used, how desecrated and filthy ! 

Now, it is to the door of such a house — ^to the human 

soul with such passages and chambers — that Christ 

comes ! To sucn a dwelling He comes and knoclvs for 

entrance ! We can imagine the steps of a good man 

coming to houses that are nothing but habitations of 

wretchedness, to places of misery and infamy, to jails 

ajid Louses of correction. But none of these can con- 

voj^ a lively impression of the grace aui coTiA.^^c,^\:^iou 

of God, in coming to the doors oi \\i^ ^o\A-\ift\x^^^ <^l 
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men, and knocking to be admitted into their darkness, 
squalidness, and misery. For it is not because they 
are beautiful that God comes, or because He is mistaken 
about their condition, or thinks them better than they 
are. It is because He knows the darkness and the 
emptiness of some ; the abuses and misery in others ; 
the rioting and desecration in others. And to all He 
comes to bring light for darkness, cleansing for foulness, 
furniture for emptiness, and order for confusion ! He 
comes to turn the rusted locks, and to open the closed 
doors of every chamber — to let men up into every parb 
of themselves — and to fill the whole dwelling of the 
soul, from foundation to dome, with light and gladness, 
with music and singing, with joy and rejoicing ! 

" Behold, I stand at the door and knock.'' Christ 
comes to the soul-house, and stands there and knocks. 
On getting no answer. He goes away only to come and 
knock again. He waits at the door, and listens for a 
voice within, and goes away. He comes again, and 
waits, and goes away ! He knocks, not at one door, 
but goes round to every door, and waits for an answer. 
As one who returns to his dwelling in the night, after 
a journey, and finding it locked, moclis at tne accus- 
tomed door of entrance in the front, and getting no 
answer, goes to the door in the rear, then to the side- 
door — if there be one — and then to every other door, 
in order, if possible, to get into his house ; so Christ, 
who longs to enter into the soul, goes to every door in 
succession, and knocks, and listens for an invitation 
to come in, and leaves not one chamber in the soul- 
house unsought, or one door untried ! He knocks at 
the door of Reason, at the door of Fear, at the door 
of Hope, at the door of Imagination and Taste, of 
Benevolence and Love, of Conscience, of Memory and 
Gratitude ! He does not neglect a single one ! 

Beginning at the upper and the noblest, where He 
ought to come in as a King of Glory, through gates of 
triumph. He comes round and do\NwtQm<^\a&\i^\s.^ 
lowest, and retreats wistfully and Te\uc\.?>.TL>\^ ,^^^^^^^^^ 
ing often — ^morning, noon, and in^\i — e,o\NJC\sssv^^^^ 
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seeking entrance, with marvellous patience, accepting 
no refusal, repulsed by no indiflference to His presence, 
and no neglect of His message 1 

If He be admitted, joy unspeakable is in the house, 
and shall be henceforth. The dreary dwelling is filled 
with light from the brightness of His countenance, and 
every chamber is perfumed from the fragrance of His 
garments. Peace and hope, love and joy, abide toge- 
ther inthehouse — forChrist Himself takesupHisabode 
therein. But if, after His long knocking at the door 
and patient waiting for entrance. His solicitation be 
refused or neglected, by and by there shall come a time 
when you who have denied Him shall be denied of Him. 
For when you shaH knock at the gate of heaven for 
admittance into the mansions which He has prepared 
from the foundation of the world. He will say unto 
you, as you said unto Him, Depart ! But that dreadful 
day has not yet come, and He still stands at the door — 
His locks wet with the dews of the morning — and waits 
to be invited into the chamber of your soul. Hear His 
voice once more, and yield to its gentle persuasion : 
" Behold y I stand at the door, and knock; if any man 
hsar my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me f 



^ 



THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 




HE ability of the missionary society to do 
good abroad, depends very much on the 
opinion entertained of it at home. When 
ever a difficulty occurs, there it must be 
removed. And there is sucli a difficulty now. There 
are some individuals whose faith is so strong that 
they always give themselves up to their feelings 
without reasoning. There are others who follow 
their heads first, and only give liberty to their hearts 
afterward. First, it was necessary with them that 
the head should see clearly and reasonably what was to 
be done, before their hearts were permitted to get up 
much steam. These are, after all, the most useful , 
men in this cause, as in any other. Now, is this work 
of evangelising the world a Divine work ? If it is 
Divine, now shall we explain the great hiatus in its 
progress ? Eighteen hundred years ago it commenced, 
and made glorious strides toward completion ; but 
then it seemed as if the great command had been 
suspended for a^es, the command given by Christ be- 
fore His ascension, "Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature." Whv had not 
the work gone on ? When the apostles, with the fiery 
tongues of Pentecost yet burning on their heads, went 
forth, the nations fell before them like withered grass 
before the autumnal fires. But our progress is like 
that of snails. Theirs, like that of lions. Hath God 

* An Addreaa delivered at tlie AniawewMrj ^^ ^^ ^ '^^ ^» 
T. M., May 1847. 
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forgotten ? His arm then stretched forth with might, 
has it grown weary? Or was the success of the 
apdstles' preaching and labours merely the result of 
human enthusiasm, which has its ebbing and flowing, 
its action and reaction, its periodic times ? Has it 
died away through so many centuries, and have we 
at last raised it to a merely temporary resurrection ? 
Are there any marks of Divinity about the great 
' scheme ? 

When the gospel was first preached, the immensity 
of its work can scarcely be conceived by us at the pre- 
sent day. The apostles had not only to convert men, 
individual men, but to convert the world. The gospel 
was to infuse its leaven into all that men had done in 
the world, into all their laws, their manners and 
customs, their social and domestic relations, their politi- 
cal institutions, and the whole framework of society. 
These, too, were all to be Divinely baptized, just as 
much as the men themselves. We must not suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by low conceptions of the 
work which had to be done. Tlemember the words 
of £)hrist Himself. The kingdom of heaven was to 
be like leaven which a woman took and hid — hid 
in three measures of meal. Now, when you take 
leaven, and put it into the meal, you do not see 
anything like a spontaneous fermentation. It \^ 
hidden — ^you cannot see it, nor can you see its opera- 
tion until the fermentation is complete. In like 
manner Christ came. He put the leaven into three 
centuries, and there it was hid, working and working 
under the surface, invisible to the eye, until by and 
by there was a little breaking forth here, and a little 
there ; and then, when the results began to appear, 
men, having lost the coimexion between cause and 
effect, said, "Whence is this?" They had lost sight 
of the leaven, it was placed there so long ago. We 
must remember that this meal was placed in a pretty 
J^r£-e dish. It was the whole world. When Christ 
camoj the world was four thousand yeais old, ^.wd its 
Progress from the first had been steadfty \3l^\n^x^ m 
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all intellectual and manual branches; but this growth 
had taken place under the influence of depraved hearts 
— of selfishness, of pride, and of cruelty. The Gospel 
was now to undo and overlay all that bad hearts and 
bad understandings had been doing in the world 
for these four thousand years. It had not only to 
convert the men in the world, but the world itself. 
Go to a corrupt village — some God-forsaken spot, 
where all is vice and iniquity, and convert one man ; 
let everything around mm continue depraved and 
degrading as it was before, and with this evil influence 
constantly working upon him, what will be the result? 
Maybe he will stand — ^yes, that's the word, stand; but 
he will not travel. Thus, suppose that, after a great 
portion of the Roman Empire had been converted, 
the old Roman priestly government had been suffered 
to remain, with the old heathen worship, the old social 
customs, the old laws, and everything else as in its 
pagan state, why, these mounted batteries of theirs 
would have swept the flanks and rear of the Christian 
army perpetually. There would have been no gradual 
melioration of the world. It would have stood, per- 
haps ; but a converted man must not only stand, he 
must grow in grace. If it were God's plan to work by 
miracles, the conversion of the world had been as easy 
as the creation or the flood. But he intends His truth 
to work its way by the natural operation of those laws 
by which the mind of man is governed. Was this 
change — a change which was to be^ wrought in Religion 
and Politics, in the capitol and the forum, in literature 
and the law, in marriage and manners, in the study 
and in the shop — ^was all this to be the work of time, 
or qf a day ? Go to some of the most polluted pur- 
lieus of this city, take thence a boy who was literally 
born in sin, the son of the vilest of parents, a youth 
who has been trained and graduated in iniquity; 
suppose that it is discovered that he is related- to 
some one of your high families, let one who is a ^exL- 
tleman and a Christian take lam iioTKi\iaS^^ficc3 \^> 
wash, literally wash, shave, and a\i^ax\mv^^^»s.\iisss.^ 
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bring him into his family and adopt him for his own. 
Suppose, too, that it is with the boy's own consent, and 
he says, " I will be to you a son." Is he as yet really 
changed by all this ? Only in external things. He 
has yet an imagination which must be gone through, 
all its vile and reeking passages explored and cleansed ; 
and you must pour into his mind the riches of know- 
ledge, of the laws, of morality and honesty, delicacy, 
purity, and truth. His whole sphere has to be changed. 
You cannot take such a one, clean him and dress him, 
give him a long moral lecture at nine o'clock at night, 
and expect him to get up a thoroughly changed 
man in the morning — no, nor in a year. If, begin- 
ning at the age of sixteen, the work has been com- 
pleted by the time he is twenty-one, the work has 
been done quickly. If, in this time, you have scoured 
out those sewers of his mind, and converted them into 
channels of God's pure and refreshing grace — I say 
again, you have done the work quickly ! Now, if it is 
such long labour with one boy, with all the influences 
of Christianity breathing around him — if, from the 
nature of the mind itself, under even the most favour- 
able circumstance, the change must be so slow, what 
length of time will it take for a whole world ? A 
world, too, where wickedness was organised, and with 
its gigantic front, and black heart festering in corrup- 
tion, said to the gospel, " We will have none of you," 
— a world which was that darkness into which the 
gospel was sent, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. The leaven must be hid within three measures 
of meal, and it will take its own time to work. 

Sometimes the best way to reform is to destroy, as 
in the case of weeds. Sometimes defects could be 
cured by making additions or taking away obstruc- 
tions or superfluities, by purifying and cleansing, 
without destroying the fabric itself. But when the 
edifice is old, and badly built in the first place, when 
eveiy crack and cranny is overflowing with vermin, 
nil scouring and patching aivA i^^mXiov^ \& lia.bour 
thrown away ; you must puW. \ti do^xi, ^Wcl^ \xq\£l 
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stone, and then, when these stones have been tho- 
roughly cleansed, you may, with fresh mortar, con- 
struct a new and noble dwelling. Now, when the 
old heathen goveiTiment presented its huge front to 
the first attack of the gospel, with its doors barred, 
its ramparte mounted, its windows guarded, and aU 
its avenues fortified, you might as well preach to the 
front of Aster's Hotel, and expect it to drop tears of 
penitence ; you might have assaulted it in front and 
rear, and bombarded it from year to year, and all 
without securing a surrender. But did you ever see 
a stream meet a sturdy rock in its course, how it parts 
and flows, one channel on this side, and another on 
that ? So the stream of the gospel ran around the 
fortress of paganism. But there was another work 
going on. For while the waters ran on, gurgling like 
music, they were gradually sapping the foundations 
of the mighty citadel ; buttress after buttress gave 
way, tower after tower sank down to rise no more, 
until at last the whole structure fell in hopeless ruins. 
So has it been in Europe. Revolution after revolu- 
tion, change after change, wars after wars, constantly 
swaying backward and forward. 

I once knew a student of religion who took up 
Mosheim's " Church History," and, on finishing it, 
said, " Well, if this is your religion, I will have 
nothing to do with it ; why, it is noming but fighting, 
fighting, for ever and always fighting 1" But only 
go into a field of wheat and examine the grain. 
You are delighted with the long green leaves and 
the beautiful golden grain. — Suppose you see it by and 
by cut down, and, after being soundly thrashed, 
stowed in bags and taken to the mill. There it is 
thrown into the hopper, it goes between the mill- 
stones, and on appearing below, you are astonished 
at the result. Where is now all the comeliness, and 
grace, and wondrous mechanism, and bending beauty 
of the original grain ? All gone. Thia aeexna -h^x:^ 
hard, yet every housewife co\x\3l t^ ^ovs. "^Jfi^.^ ^'^'^ 
cannot make bread without it. liViU^ \\» ^^ ^^soScl*^^ 
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old society. It was full of rough stones and jagged , 
rocks, savage customs, cruelties, superstitions, lusts, 
bad laws, vile manners and customs, and how could all 
this be moulded for Christ ? The voice of history said, 
by attrition, by wars, revolutions, and commotions of 
every kind. These did the grinding up, just as in the 
flowing of torrents and streams the rough stones are 
worn smooth. These wars and revolutions, he knew, 
were called civil and political, and not religious. But 
did not God know all about them ? Did not His pro- 
phets forsee them ? and does not His hand guide them 
for the fulfilment of His purposes ? Then they were 
religious. Nor, if you regard the laws of the human 
mind, had this progress been slow. It led through 
war and bloodshed, but it must reach its consumma- 
tion. Has any such consummation taken place ? Draw 
the contrast between our day and the apostolic time. 

One hundred years after the death of Christ, where 
were the arts, painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture? 
Where were learning, refinement, the civil law, the 
influence of the court, the money and commerce — ^the 
very warp and woof of society ? They were all on the 
side of heathenism. The symbol of Christian ity was then 
the empty cross — empty because Christ, who had hung 
thereon, was ascended up to heaven. Now that eighteen 
hundred years have passed away, where is heathenism, 
with all her pomp and pride, her strengh and royal 
robes ? She is fallen into the last stage of muttering 
decrepitude. Whose fleets are those that whiten 
every sea? Whose arts, and arms, and wealth are 
those that astonish and rule the world ? Whose are 
the schools and colleges, the learning, the wisdom, the 
treasure of the earth? All in the hands of Christians. 
It seemed, too, that the richest temporal blessings had 
always followed the nations that had the most spiritual 
life. This was the oft-repeated promise of the Bible, 
and every finger-board of history pomts to the con- 
trast Christianity now stands triumphant in the 
world; ber whole solid front is f oimei, axidL \iet i^a.^^ 
JB set as though she would go up to Jeicu^^^'Oi. k):A 
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what lias been done to cause this ? Why, all the 
questions have been raised that could be raised ; ques- 
tion after question has been decided, and the decisions 
have been baptized in blood. This was necessary 
before the gospel could get full swing at society. 
Hitherto, men suflFered from intervening obstacles. 
They were brought up to hear with government ears 
or parental ears, or to look at things through this 
lens or that of prejudice ; but by and by they were 
coming to listen with their own ears, and look without 
lenses— without any diverting or distorting medium — 
at truth. It was objected that the churches were so 
divided and agitated, that new sects were starting 
up as thick as mosquitoes, that new societies and new 
fangled notions of every kind were multiplying in a 
fearful ratio. What of it ? While the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth, the end of all this cannot be 
doubtful. But there was one thing to be noticed. — 
ostensibly, all these agitations and novelties had but 
one sole end in view, one object at bottom — the im- 
provement of the human race. Not an infidel but is 
compelled to do this before he can obtain a hearing. 
When was ever the like of this seen in the world's his- 
tory before ? Why, this is the very foundation principle 
of the Bible itself 1 And is this what the old, selfish, 
proud world has come to ? She that used so scornfully 
to smite the face of the preacher ? — Is Saul among the 
prophets at last ? God works on patterns of such vast 
size, that we cannot see them. And we should learn 
to look on all obstructions and trials, persecutions, 
sufferings, as only momentary sorrows. They cannot 
last long. Along the banks of the Mississippi, here 
and there, may be seen a backward eddy, but who 
would, therefore, think the whole huge river had 
ceased flowing onward ? So, from the time of the 
apostles, though there had been backward eddies in 
the stream of the Church, yet in every period of hun- 
dreds of years, might be marked a distinct flowing 
onward of the main tide, until iio\^ *\\. c%Xi \i^N^'t\3ftk 
stopped 80 long as God Uveal ^Vift cjvv^'&NA.otLS&'s^^ 
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longer, whether the consummation will come, but 
when? As things are now, we lend not only the 
Bible, but we lend the influence of our churches, our 
schools, town institutions, laws, hospitals, commerce, 
stores and shops, the whole spirit of our society, to the 
evangelisation of the world — ^for everything is more or 
less an instrument of Christianity. By this incalcul- 
able influence are we backed. When we strike with 
puny arm, the blow is accompanied by a rebounding 
stroke from all Christendom. We have gained momen- 
tum and rapidity, and can now go through a revolution, 
changing public sentiment from selfishness to benevo- 
lence, in twenty-five or tliirty years. In fine : those 
labouring in the field must have a faith above the neces- 
sity of seeing the consummation. We know that the 
influence of Calvary can never die. I may die in the 
wilderness, and you may die on the sea; but the road 
to heaven is as short from India as it is from Indiana, 
and when once in heaven we shall see a much better 
sight than Moses saw from the top of Pisgah, and every 
one may gaze on it who has done one jot or one tittle 
to advance the work. Whisper it, then, into the ears of 
your children, that " the field is the world 1 " Ye who 
are bringing up your own flesh and bipod to delight in 
dress, in worlcfiy aggrandisement, in wealth, in ambi- 
tion, in honour, have you not seen what the Lord is 
doing ? Have you not seen that His service is becom- 
ing nie path to honour ? that working for the world 
is the shortest road to promotion in our day ? Teach 
your children to give up their soul and body and 
strength to their Master's service. Thus shall they be 
nearer to God and God to them. Say unto Him- — '* Lo 1 
here are our children ! " Bring them up to believe 
that they must not live for themselves, but for others. 
May God breathe the richness and fulness of this spirit 
over His universal Church I 



GOD'S WITNESS TO CHRISTIAN 

FIDELITY. 

BEPOBT£B*S FBELIMINABT STATEMENT 




N occasion of unusual interest, and one 
which will be l(Hig memorable to those 
who witnessed it, was celebrated last 
Sunday morning in Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Brookljm. The unusual religious feel- 
ing, which has been apparent in this congregation for 
some months past, has of late been, coming to harvest 
and the fruits are now being gathered. The prayer- 
meetings have long been crowded, and the weekly 
lectures transferred from the lecture-room to the main 
building, in consequence of the thronged attendance. 
This church, during its comparatively brief history of 
less than eleven years, has experienced several revivals 
of great power and long continuance ; but never one 
of greater extent or more gratif3dng character than the 
present. The first indications of unusual seriousness 
m the congregation were observed about the time of 
the beginning of the General Awakening, last autumn; 
and the feeling has since been continually increasing, 
without any present token of decline. The great 
audiences attending the Sabbath services have given 
evidence of deep seriousness, and the successive oc- 
casions of public worship have steadily grown more 
and more solemn and impressive. For two monjths 
past, at the close of the evening sermons, the pastor 
nas regularly invited the uneonNetteA. "^xs«"a&\fiL'^^ 
congregation, who desired pxayeia m >&kfcvt\i^«i36ii^^«^ 
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rise in their seats, and thus to make that public com- 
mitment of themselves wliich has so often been found 
to be the beginning act of conversion. 

Since the communion in March (when a very large 
accession was made to the church) up to last Sabbath, 
which was the next following communion season, 
one hundred and ninety persons presented themselves 
for admission ; of which number one hundred and 
sixty-five were to make a public profession of their 
faith in Christ, and twenty-five to be received by letters 
from other churches. How seldom is it the privilege 
of a single church to receive into its fellowship, at a • 
regular communion occurring at an interval of only 
two months from a previous one, which was also sig- 
nalised by a large ingathering, so great a number of 
those who have newly passed from death unto life, and 
become — ^publicly and before the world — disciples of 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ! 

An occasion of so much interest was appropriately 
celebrated with joyfulness and thanksgiving. In com- 
memoration of the event, the pulpit was beautifully 
decorated with flowers — which, if there were still altars 
for sacrifice, would be the most beautiful and the most 
touching offerings that could ever be laid upon them ; 
while behind the desk, and facing the company of con- 
verts, was hung in cloth the inscription, " For ye were 
as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls." The Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher sat in the pulpit, a venerable witness 
of the scene, reminding one of Summerfield's picture 
of " Jacob leaning upon his staff." Five rows of pews, 
extending in semi-circular form around the pulpit, 
were occupied exclusively by the candidates. The 
edifice was crowded to its utmost capacity in every 
part, including aisles, passages, doorways, vestibule, 
and pulpit-steps; while hundreds of persons, notwith- 
standing the rain at the time of the beginning of the 
services, were unable to obtain admission within seeing 
or hearing distances. 
After the usual opening invocatioii aiLdi^v5xiv[v^^'*3c^^ 
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pastor read the long list of names of persons pro- 
pounded for membership ; which brought tears to 
many eyes in the congregation, as relatives and friends 
were found to be upon it, including, in some instances, 
almost entire families, with many parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, bom at the same time into the 
kingdom of God. It was almost like the reading of 
a page out of the " Lamb's book of life." 

Two verses of Doddridge's h3nnn were then sung, 
beginning — 

" O happy day, that fix*d my choice." 

The union of three thousand voices in a hymn of 
praise — ^to two hundred of whom, gathered around the 
pulpit, it was a " new song in their mouth " — was so 
solemn and inspiring, that there could have been but 
few in the house not affected by it. 

The usual brief ceremonial of admission was then 
performed, consisting in the reading of the " articles 
of faith," and the " covenant with the Church," to 
the converts standing, and their bowing absent— in 
the baptism of such as had never before received the 
rite, of whom there were thirty females and twelve 
males — in the reading of the covenant to those 
received by letter — ^and in the welcome act of fellow- 
ship by the church, expressed by the members rising 
in their seats in token of admittmg their new brethren 
into their number. 

It should be mentioned, that, on Thursday evening 

Srevious to the communion, twenty-three of the candi- 
ates were baptized, at their own request, by immer- 
sion. The ceremony was performed by Mr. Beecher, 
in presence of a crowded assembly, in the Baptist 
church in Pierrepont street. 

The openmg exercises were concluded with singing 
the three remaining verses of the same hymn, which, 
thus divided, is acmiirably adapted to such an occa- 
sion — ^beginning with the third verse, 

'* 'Tis done, the greatest transaction's done ; 
I am the Lord's and He ia imne.** 

A sermon was then preached, 'wloift^i, csttcmil ^ "^^ 
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exercises that had already preceded, and to the com- 
munion which was to follow it, was unusually brief, 
and of which — ^from both the general interest of the 
occasion, and of the discourse itself — ^we give ah un- 
abridged and complete report as follows : 

" TiU we aU come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of 3ie stature of the fulness of Christ : that we henceforth be 
no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the- sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up imto Him in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ : from whom the whole body fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body imto the edifying of itself in love." 
— Eph. iv. 13-16. 

This is addressed to those who were but just enter- 
ing upon a course of Christian discipleship ; and it is 
peculiarly appropriate to an occasion like this. This 
morning God hath caused the gates of this temple to 
be thrown open, to receive as many as would constitute 
a new and large church ! Such a day as this has 
never before dawned upon this Christian brotherhood. 

This church is but eleven years old. It has been 
blessed with five seasons of peculiar religious growth. 
They have not been at the expense of intermediate 
seasons. Much has lately been said of revivals ; and 
many have derided them as rare and occasional 
freshets of feeling, in churches that ordinarily have 
. none. That this is sometimes the fact is indisputable. 
But it need not be. A revival of religion is not an 
abnormal state. It is based upon natural laws. Like 
all other true states, it will be sound and beneficial, or 
imperfect and mischievous, according to the knowledge 
ana skill with which men employ the great and stated 
agencies of Truth. 

Five revivals have been experienced in eleven years 

in this church. Not only has this not been the case 

heca^use the intermediate periods were unspiritual and 

declining; but there has been a continual growth in 

^Iie spirituality of the church, and eatdi xes'w^ \iaa 
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lifted the church higher. And when the special social 
religiouselement hassubsided, it has not left the church 
cold, hard, insensitive, and fruitless. For, if you except 
the communion season which follows the summer pas- 
toral vacation (and at which we do not aim to receive 
members), there has been scarcely a communion season 
in this church for years, at which persons have not 
been received from the world. Ana there have been 
awakenings and conversions more or less frequent dur- 
ing every year, and during every month, from year to 
year. Eleven years ago this month, this church was 
formed with twenty-five members. To-day it stands 
up to praise God with the grateful hearts of 1377 ; and 
of this great company, 673 have been received from 
the world, and upon good evidence of conversion. 

You must not uncharitably regard this as boasting. 
I have no time for that ; I have a higher end in view. 

I wish it to be remembered that this church has 
had its whole life and development during a very 
critical period of American history. The gospel of 
Christ, in every age, has a new work to perform, a 
new growth to develop, new applications to the ever- 
changing phases of society to be made. I need not 
tell you through what a memorable and eventful series 
of changes God has brought this nation. 

In preaching the gospel to you, I have taken it for 
granted that my duty was to preach a living gospel, 
to living men, about living questions. 1 have not 
confined my attention to one subject. I have 
preached Christ as the fountain-head of all spiritual 
life, and the perfect exemplar. I have taught you 
that a deep, inward spiritual life, begun by God's 
Spirit, and daily nourished by God's personal pre- 
sence, is the foundation of all true Christian morals. I 
have taught you that love to God and to man is the 
characteristic element of all true Christian reforma- 
tory labour. And you will bear me witness that I 
have anxiously, and ten times — ^yes, a hundred timea 
more than anything else — ^ta\igVv\»,\2Joo\v:t^ftL,^\A\^'^- 
sought that yow prepare youxseVvea tot ^ ^i^^^^ 
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work by faith in Jesus Christ, by humility, by zeal, 
tempered with discretion' by fervent sympathy with 
each other and with the whole brotherhood of man- 
kind. And I have incessantly stimulated you to 
work in an atmosphere of love. 

Thus prepared, I have sought to inspire you with 
higher ideals of life in every one of its elements ; 
with a higher notion of personal character ; with a 
nobler sense of true manhood; with a purer and 
deeper way of personal living; with a richer and 
higher idea of the family state ; with more noble 
habits of secular life. I have searched the family, the 
store, the shop, the office, the street, the ship, the 
farm, with the lighted dandle of the Gospel, and 
sought to develop in your mind the idea of a sym- 
metrical Christian character, both contemplative and 
executive, both spiritual and philanthropic, both 
domestic and public. I have not forgotten things 
personal in thmgs domestic, nor things secular in 
domestic truths, nor your public duties by any over- 
3cripulous ecclesiastic and church relationship. And 
in tne fulfilment of this work you know very well 
that I have neither neglected public questions nor 
yet intruded them so often as to give them dispropor- 
tionate importance. I have called you to believe 
the deep and fundamental truth of Christ's atone- 
ment, on the human side of it, namely, that men are 
uaspeakabiv precious and valuable beyond all esti- 

. mation before God! I have said that the meanest 
and lowest creature on the globe is of transcendent 
dignity, and has rights sacred as the throne of God. 
For, what shall measure the worth of a creature for 
whose salvation Christ would die? One drop of 
Christ's blood is worth a globe, though it were one 
orbicular diamond. Souls are the jewels of God, not 
metals or stones. 

I have taken hearty and earnest part in the struggles 

of our day for the great Christian doctrines of Human 

Liberty, and I have led no unwilling church into the 

coaBict, In this matter (pardon me tIIsj^^^o^'cdc^- 
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self) I have determined to have no interests, no repu- 
tation, and no position or influence, aside from these 
great truths. I have committed my soul to God's 
keeping, and have neither asked nor cared what men 
might think, or say, or do. Too thankful to live in 
such a day, and to work in such a field, I have only 
feared that my sight might grow dull, my heart grow 
feeble, and my hand become weak in this work so dear 
to the heart of Christ ! As Christ has embraced the 
human soul in His own, so hath He taught me to call 
all men my brethren. And I have preached, lectured, 
written, and gone forth unhesitatingly and before the 
whole people, to bear witness to the great gospel of 
Christ m the one pre-eminent and transcendent appli- 
.cation of it to the great pulsating, living interest of 
this age and nation. 

Now, why have I said all this ? For two reasons. 

First, Because God has raised up this church as seal 
and testimony. It stands before the nation as a church 
consecrated to Christ, not only in a general way, but 
as a church that bears an unfaltering witness to Chris- 
tian reform. It stands before the world for Temper- 
ance; for Liberty and against Slavery; for Humanity 
and against all oppression in trade, in commerce, or in 
civil relations. And what has been God's testimony ? 

Has this been a church split and divided by intes- 
tine quarrels ? For eleven years your church meet- 
ings have been open to the freest speech. And I call 
you to witness that there has never been a difiiculty 
so large as a man's hand, nay, so large as a finger, in 
this society or church ! We have gone through all 
discussions of the most perilous and exciting questions, 
and all men have had unrestrained liberty, and yet 
love has not been quenched. And we stand this day a 
living brotherhooa. You love me. I love you, most 
heartily. And you love each other, and dwell in more 
than peace — ^yea, in great joy and gladness together. 
And it is a thing that has become noticeaiblo.^ ^^^ 
noticed^ that there is in this coiigre^?k.\AatL ^ ^^\i^ ^\ 
general and undissembled love. 'tW \^ Q^o^^ >^^^- 
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ing and God's witness to the righteousness of your 
cause I 

Moreover, while you have been faithful, in some 
degree, to Christ's work among the poor, see how He 
has set the seal to it by the repeated revivals sent 
among and upon you ! To those who ignorantly de- 
nounce you for not preaching the gospel, we answer, 
within eleven years there nave been five precious 
revivals of reUgion here, and many hundreds of con- 
versions. 

Is this the history of a church without a gospel ? 
I declare my solemn conviction, that God has spirit- 
ually blessed you because it was the very gospel which 
we preached. Not a descant to the rich, not an essay 
to the refined, not a favouring of the prosperous, but 
a gospel of pity, love, and salvation, temporal and 
eternal, to every tribe, race, and class of men. 

And I am willing to go before the impartial tri- 
bunal of coming times, and declare that by this fidelity 
to liberty, to good morals, to humanity, to the indis- 
pensable and integral elements of true spiritual reU- 
gion, we have been prospered. 

The other reason that led me to this history was, 
that I might bear witness, not alone to the reality, but 
to the beneficence of Revivals of Religion. 

They are not the mere alternative heats which fol- 
low worldly chills. Revivals are founded upon na- 
tural laws, just as are all other instrumental religious 
elements. They may be wisely dealt with. They may 
be ignorantly dealt with. But they do not exist be- 
cause the church, having been low, seeks to equilibrate 
itself by being unduly excited. They belong to the 
social and religious nature of men, gathered together 
in churches or communities. 

As it respects this church, I bear witness, that at 

each period this church has risen, in consequence of 

such visitations, to a higher level of Christian life, 

bhA kept it 1 The church by each season has risen to 

a higher conception of Christian life, to higjier and 

Morer views of Christ, to clearer coiice^tioxia oi d^xxX,-^ 
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and usefulness, to ^eater desire for doing good, and 
expertness in carrying forth that desire. 

This church has been a Christian church, believing 
in the great cardinal doctrines held by evangelicj3 
Christians in common; and because it was a Christian 
church it has been a temperance body, a church full 
of zeal for liberty, and incessantly laborious in all the 
great humanities of our age. And yet, it has been 
expectant of revivals, and the grateful recipient of 
them. For, as God gives a great seed-time, and a 
great and general harvest to every year, and yet fills 
up the months also, with incidental and perpetual blos- 
soming and ripening of some sweet thing; so he gives 
to every true and intelligent church constant budding, 
constant blossoming. But, beside that, is grander 
profusion— greater harvests, in which the whole year 
opens its bosom and exhibits its vast richness ! There 
may be a harvest of cockles and chess, but that does 
not argue against true wheat or corn ! There may be 
an autumn for the crab-apple and the bitter sloe, but 
that does not take from the glory of the orchard, nor 
from the exquisite flavour of its superabundant fruits. 

A true course of fidelity thus is seen to stand be- 
tween the two extremes of an empty Christianity and 
a scoffing Infidelity. It rejects the dead sepulchre, 
amid which inhuman Christians stand praising the 
dust and bones of those men of the past whom their 

Sharisaic fathers slew. And it utterly refuses to go 
own to the hard and stony road of Naturalism, where 
the strong men but just subsist, and where, when the 
weak ask for bread, they must give them stones, and 
for eggs, scorpion doubts. They have nothing better 
to give! 

And now for the future ! To what have these new- 
comers been called ? Are they to-day received into 
your bosom, that they may, henceforth, subside and 
be sheltered from labour, from self-denial, from achieve- 
ment, yea, if need be, from battle unto death 1 

Nay, verily ! you have meiely \i^a\3cvi. X^"k«:\^\sx.- 
ney is yet to be performed. Xou \'&n^ \a^<£CL ^^-^is. 
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Btaflf; but the travelling is all before you. You have 
entered school ; you are scholars. You have much to 
learn, and everything to practise ; you are just begin- 
ning. Your experience tnus far is but leaven, that is 
to leaven the whole meal. 

The centre of all your aims is to be, according to 
the Scripture which I have read — ^the construction of 
your own character. You are to build hereafter to- 
ward the ideal of perfect manhood — " Till we all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man ; unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 
Hereafter, your aim is to be the reconstruction of 
your inward and your outward life, so that you shall 
attain to a full manhood — ^to the pattern and ideal of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Joys are not, therefore, what you are seeking — 
though joys will be yours ; nor sorrows — though you 
will have them. It is not eminent vision that you 
seek. It is not mere zeal, not mere self-denial, not 
mere cross-bearing. These and such other graces as 
are either instruments or the sequences of your true 
Christian life — ^you will have. But your aim is to be, 
to build up a Christian manhood — a spiritually manly 
character. When men build, it is not bricks tliat 
they aim at, nor stone, nor timber, nor lime, nor paint, 
though they use them all ; they aim at a house. " Now, 
we are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 
arid are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone ; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord ; in 
whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of 
God through the Spirit." Our text gives the same 
thought, only under a diflferent figure— of the body. 
Men do not seek to develop themselves in the hand 
alone, nor in the foot, nor m any one member. They 
seek the life of the whole body. And so you are called, 
^ot to be happy, not to be peaceful •, you ^x^ c^<^i» 
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not to suffering, not to self-denial, not to cross-bearing. 
Though all these things come upon you, they are 
merely instruments with which you are to build up a 
Christian manhood, in aU its symmetry and perfection. 

That manhood, although it is to be based upon your 
natural faculties, is a great deal more than the mere 
unfolding of thpse faculties. There is to be unfolding, 
and then a training to a model — ^which is Christ. And 
this does not mean a training to any mystic and im- 
possible identity with God, in the greatness of His 
peculiar spiritual being ; but a training to those ele- 
ments of feeling which Christ manifested — to those 
aims which he accepted — to those practical elements 
of life which He exhibited. Christ is your model and 
teacher. You are not, therefore, to go to the world to 
ask what is honest, or what is pure, or what is true ; 
you are to go to Christ and ask Him, and, with that 
Knowledge, to go back and live by it — ^let the world 
and its customs be what they may. You are not to go 
to your own circle, nor to any mere church or teacher; 
you are to go to the Lord and Saviour. There is His 
life ; there is His conduct ; there are His words. 
There you are to resort. If you need help to interpret 
what they mean, ask help of those that are wise in 
these things ; yet your model is not to be minister, 
nor church, nor family, nor community — but Christ ! 

In this work, you are to remember that piety is a 
practical thing. "That ye henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the will of men and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive." 
Piety is not an explanation of all possible religious 
truths. It is not casuistry, nor ethical discussion. It 
is the rearing up of your daily life upon the pattern 
of Christ Jesus. To that you are called. Christians, 
like other men, may investigate ; they may reason ; 
they may study ; they may construct philosophies ; 
but this is no necessary part of their Christian Ivfe* 
That to which they are called is tYie fewd^v^ ^\iN» ^^. 
truth for the Bake of better living — ^o^i. ^'^ Svsl^Imj^^ 
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out of truth for the sake of knowing how one fits into 
another. You are called into the Church in an age of 
speculation. Everything is up for investigation. No 
book, no custom, no system, no institution — ^though a 
thousand years have made it venerable — is or can be 
exempt from search and test. I do not wish to warn 
you against discussion, nor against thinking, nor 
against progress. But that which is to make you 
Christian men is not involved in research, nor in phi- 
losophy. It lies within the reach of the simplest soul 
— witmn reach of the most ignorant. It is written 
over and over again, almost in every possible form. 
" The righteousness which is of faith speaketh in this 
wise. Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend into 
heaven ? that is, to bring Christ down from above ; 
or who shall descend into the deep ? that is, to bring 
up Christ again from the dead. But what saith it ? 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that is, the word of faith which we preach. ' 
Your Christian character does not stand in your being 
able to solve all curious, knotty questions. It stands 
in your being able to solve the mischief of pride in 
your heart — ^in controlling your selfishness — ^in making 
sweet that which is bitter — ^in liftinff up that which is 
low — ^in exalting that which is high still higher — ^in 
making your whole life redolent of Cliristian love. 
You are called to this. Let other men investigate 
doctrines and philosophies, and you yourselves may, 
but there is something, without these, that stands near 
enough to every one of you : the construction of your 
own private personal character and conduct upon the 
modd of Christ. There be many men who will preaci 
another gospel to you ; but the gospel for you is — 
Christ in you the hope of glory. There are many men 
who will trouble you with the dust of the Bible, its 
foundation knocked from under it, and the super- 
structure all taken down ; but what you need is not 
' curious speculation, but rich and pure living — deep- 
bearted piety, to build you up TaigW ^i^d higher in a 
true manhood; to prepare you ioi aoito^ ^TiS.\?tQ\iX^^\ 
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to prepare you for bereavements and aflKctions ; to 
prepare you for the grand passage of death ; to prepare 
you to stand immortal in the kingdom of God and of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. While, if you are , 
perplexed and puzzled with various questions, you 
may investigate freely, see to it that no troubles in re- 
spect to external circumstances move you from that 
which is the marrow of the truth— Christ your model, 
and a character shaped and fashioned according to His 
example. 

The element in which everjrthing grows and ripens 
in this outward world is that conjoined element which 
the sun gives — flight and heat. To-day is Nature's 
great communion day ! Ten million times ten million 
new-bom leaves are holding up their tender hands to 
greet the sun. What is that which evokes them all ? 
What is that in which they all live, and are to live all 
summer long ? What is that which is to ripen them 
till they all glow like gold in autumn ? It is the 
warmth and light of the sun — ^the great atmosphere 
with which God bathes all nature ! Now we are to 
live in one great atmosphere which is to be about us 
— ^the atmosphere of Christian love. When I speak 
of love, I do not mean the drops that trickle down 
when we strike the rocky heart with the prophet's 
wand, gushing for the day and then dried up ; but 
love springing up and filling the whole heart, always, 
to overflowing. I mean, first, thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and then, out of that same fountain, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. See how 
curiously this is here traced — ^like curious -figures 
worked in gold — " That henceforth ye be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine by sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; but, 

aeaking the truth in love, may grow up unto Him in 
[ things, which is the head, even Christ." 
One thing more. What a consummation is this to- 
day ! We stand upon the dividmft-^om\), ^\A ^^'^^ 
forth into the past and the futuie \ Wcka ^^\^ ^^"» 
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fathers and mothers? Where the village in which 
your infancy nestled ? What has been the course and 
history of your life ? Look back from the point and 
privilege of to-day ! How many prayers are now an- 
swered on your appearing here to-day ! How many 

^ tears, shed like dew in the silence of the night, are 
now made radiant, like dews when the morning sun 
rises upon them ! Mothers, that have prayed for you, 
and died praying, and have gone home to glory, be- 
hold you from heaven to-day ! For though we may 
not know what is going on in heaven, heaven knows 
what is going on upon earth. And they that are re- 
deemed behold you, and bless God with double joy for 
your joy to-day. What temptations have you escaped 
and left behind you for ever and for ever ! What 
evils have you turned yourselves from ! What a life 
have you abandoned, and what a glorious life have 
you entered upon ! 

Now turn and look the other way. What is to be 
your history? Some of you are to be poor ; but you 
have that which is worth more than riches. Some of 
you are to be obscure ; nay, he on whose head Christ 
hath put His hand, can never be other than illustrious! 
Some of you are to have a hard and burdensome way 
in life; but no burden is comparable to the cross, and 
he who has learned to carry the cross of Christ, can 
carry the globe itself after that ! Some of you, perhaps, 
are to go forth upon the ocean, and to die, and be 
buried in its waves. Some of you are to go among 
strangers, to fall down in the forest where no man 
hath been, and where there will be none to wipe the 
death moisture from your forehead. But the Lord 
Jesus Christ hath said, " I will never leave you nor 
forsake you." Die where he please, die when he 
please, he dies unto lifo who dies with Christ minister- 
ing to him. 

And now, my dear Christian brethren, I cannot 

tell you with what joy I receive you, one by one. 

Although I have been so busy t\iaX) 1 c.^i^M not sit 

dofm to take the luxury of joy mt\i ^^dti otl^ qI^jws., 
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one after another — ^for you came too fast for that — 
yet I propose to myself a better time with you in 
heaven than ever I shall have upon earth. But to- 
day let me pause in my work ; let me sit down with 
you to-day in the bower of Christ's love ; and let me 
be happy, and be ye happy, as you and I shall taste 
the bread and the wine for the first time in your lives, 
to-day. No such bread has ever grown as that which 
you shall taste to-day ! No grape was ever crushed 
of such precious life-blood as that with which to-day 
we shall symbolise the blood of Christ Jesus, shed for 
the remission of your sins ! children of Christ, 
new-born ! disciples of Christ, new-learned ! 
heirs of glory, expectant of heaven ! — I bid you God 
SPEED ! And if ever in after times you are carried 
into temptations, if ever you are waylaid by secret 
enemies in your own heart, if ever you are driven 
hither and thither from your steadfastness — ^wherever 
you may be in the dark hour — I bid you remember 
this bright and radiant morning, and this jojrful con- 
secration which you this day have made ; and if in 
that hour of darkness there is nothing in the present 
tp sustain you, draw from the magazine of the past, 
and let memory nerve you to stand steadfast and faith- 
ful unto the end ! And when we shall have passed 
what most men call the river, but what has become 
by faith the rill of death — scarcely wetting the palms * 
or our feet, while we walk across singing triumphs all 
the way over ; — ^if you go before I do, greet me ; if I 
go before, I shall look back for you, and reach out 
jojrfal hands from among that multitude that shall 
stand to greet you when you come to your Father's 
kingdom. By and by we shall be with the ransomed 
of the Lord, and there, crowned with eternal joy, we 
shall lift up our voices for ever and ever in praise of 
Him who hath this day loved us, and given Himself 
for us. Amen ! Amen ! 
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HERE cannot be too mucli eflfort made to 
bring before the minds of men the truths of 
Christ. But, when men are made attentive 
to them, it seems to me that they should 
be made to feel the obligation to obey Christ, without 
so much urging, conversation, and persuasive labour. 
Among uneducated heathen it would be different ; but 
in a Christian country, where you have literally known 
almost nothing else than the truths of the gospel, pre- 
sented not alone in the didactic and logical form, btit 
presented evermore in that most blessed form in which 
the true gospel is preached — ^namely, in the example of 
a prajdng father, a praying mother, a praying brother 
or sister, a consistent friend, wife, or child — ^nothing 
more ought to be required. How men that have been 
taught in the household and in the church, by example 
as well as by precept, should fall into tlie mistake of 
supposing that whenever they begin to be inquirers 
they need then to go through another and special 
course of training, I cannot understand. I do not 
think that there is an intelligent man in this congre- 
gation that is not abundantly qualified to-day, before 
the sun goes down, to become a true Christian in the 
spiritual and experimental sense of the term. 

More than that. Unless there has been some kind 

of an official touch, a man's conversion is scarcely 

thought to be complete; unless some appointed class- 

leader, some elitr, some deacon, a\)o\e a\l,^ome minis- 

ter, some eminent minister, has t^^Xkedi m\Xi \iVH\, ^^- 
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Elained it to him, upheld him in this hour, encouraged 
is hope and brought him clear out, he does not feel as 
though he were right. Whatever may be the hope 
he enjoys, there is still the impression that the work 
of grace requires the interposition of some official in- 
struction. 

I wish you to be rid of this. A man who knows 
enough to take care of his business, to live obediently 
to the laws of the land, to live in the affections of the 
family, knows enough to begin a Christian life. Re- 
ligion and religious doctrines are very different things. 
We do not ask you to accept a theory of religious 
doctrine ; nor any system of philosophy. We ask 
you simply to begin a religious life, and to begin it 
now. 

Are you willing to be a Christian ? Are you will- 
ing from this hour to hold your disposition, your life- 
powers, and all your business, under the control of 
Christ ? Will you go to school to Christ and become 
a scholar, for the sake of learning how to live aright ? 
For, if you will, then you are a disciple of Clirist. 
Disciple means scholar. A Christian is nothing but 
a sinful man who has put himself to school to Christ 
for the honest purpose of Incoming better. 

It is not needful that you should have a great deal 
of feeling. Willingness to obey the will of Christ as 
fast as it is made known to you is better than feeling. 
It is not necessary for you to go through such a period 
of conviction of sin, as some men have. If you see the 
evil of your sinful life enough to wish to forsake it, that 
is repentance enough to begin with. Repentance is 
good for nothing except to turn away a man from evil, 
and you need not wait for any more than will suffice 
Jor that. The less feeling there is required to effect a 
moral revolution the better. 

I would not have you wait for ministers, or for 
Christians. You can be a Christian without help from 
either. They will gladly help you. But you ought 
not to lean on them. Go to your oNm.\?o^^ ^"c^^^> 
It is a question between your BO\il an'iL Q^odu "^""Ji^i^"^ 
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acknowledge God as your Father? Will you, from 
this hour, make it your business to conduct your wholo 
life in accordance with God's will revealed in the gos- 
pel of Christ ? 

You may become a Christian now, and go home to 
your household, and be enabled to ask a blessing at 
your table to-day ; you may stretch forth your hands, 
to the amazement of your wife and children, and, like, 
a Christian man, ask a blessing upon your dinner, 
though it may be the first time in your life ; you may 
go home to-night and begin family prayers where the 
sound of your voice in prayer has never been heard. 
I urge you to take that course, and to take it at once. 

The Word of God requires ws to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
mind, and our neighbour as ourself. 

Will you deliberately undertake to begin your life 
over again, from this hour, under this law ? Will you 
undertake to regard things as right or wrong, as they 
agreeordisagreewiththat rule? Will you acknowledge 
yourself bound, henceforth, to act under that charter ? 

" Can I, then, do this by mere volition ? " Can you 
any more go down to the Battery by volition? and yet 
you know that volition will produce that result. For 
a proper volition always implies, not alone a choice of 
a thing, but also all the steps needed to accomplish 
this end. To determine that you will be warm, im- 
plies kindling a fire, or putting on clothing, or, better 
yet, active exercise. You cannot be rich by wishing 
but by choosing you can ; for choosing a thing always 
implies that you choose the appropriate means of ob- 
taining it. And so every man may come into that state 
of love and benevolence required by Christ, if he will 
employ the Word of God — ^prayer as the inspiration, and 
daily practice in ordinary conduct as the means. 

" But can I suddenly, in a moment, reconstruct my 

character, change my conduct, alter my relations to 

things that are wrong, and be a thorough Christian in 

a moment ? " No ; you cannot be a perfect Christian 

ID a moment, but you can begin, to w wi issx^^-d^^yk 
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Christian in a moment. A man cannot make a jour- 
ney in an instant, but he can begin instantly. A man 
cannot cleanse his hands in a moment, but he can begin 
to wash. A man cannot reclaim a piece of land in 
an hour, but he can begin the work, with the deter- 
mination to perform the whole. The prodigal son 
could not go back to his father at one step, but he 
could determine to perform the whole journey, and 
take the first step, and the next, and the next, perse- 
veringly, and in right good earnest. Thus, to be a 
Christian is to enter upon a life which has its imper- 
fect beginning, its rude development, its imperfections 
and mistakes, its successive states of growth, its gra- 
dual attainments, and its full final perfection only in 
another world. 

" But, is it right to call myself a Christian, when I 
do not do ever3rthing that Christ commands V* If you 
mean to obey in everything, if you are pained when 
you fail, if you resist evil, and seek deliverance from 
it, Christ will prove to you the most lenient and gra- 
cious teacher fliat scholar ever had. A child is not 
expelled from school for one poor lesson, nor for much 
dulness, nor for heedlessness, nor for disobedience, if 
the teacher knows that, on the whole, the child means 
to be a good scholar, if he confesses his faults and 
strives to amend. God brings up those who become 
His children with a great deal more patience, a great 
deal more forbearance, and tenderness of love, than any 
mother exercises toward a difficult and fractious child. 
No faults lead her to give him up, so long as there is 
hope that at length he will do better, and do well. 
And God is greater in love than any mother. 

And, if you will now accept this law of love, hold 
yourself bound by it, undertake to carry it out every 
daj, not to be discouraged by failures, persevere in 
spite of imperfections, you shall find in Christ such 
graciousness, such a forbearing and forgiving nature, 
as you will never find in any man. 

'Jlie moment that you realise tMsgoodii^v^'&ol^SctY^^ 
E^ belpfdlneas to you. His lenient, ioTgiV^aig,, ^^fsss^'^- 
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tliising spirit, then you know what faith in Christ 
means. If such a Saviour attracts you, and you strive 
all the more ardently, from love toward Him, and trust 
in Him, then you are a Christian : not a religious man 
merely, but a Christian. 

A man may worship through awe, or through a sense 
of duty, and I think there are hundreds of men in the 
churches who are only religious men, and not Chris- 
tians. A man who feels toward God only awe or fear ; 
who obejrs merely from a sense of duty ; who is under 
the dommion of conscience rather than of love, may be 
religious, but he is not a Christian. Such men live by 
conscience, they live by a bond, bound by fear. Their 
life is literally one of service ; they are fatally servants 
of God, not in the sense in which the words are largely 
used in the Scriptures, meaning simply disciples of 
Christ, but they are most literally Goa s hired men, or 
worse — God's bondmen. Men must learn no longer 
merely to fear God, no longer to tremble as before the 
tyrannical master of a despotic government ; but to 
come unto Him through Jesus Christ, and say, " Lord, 
I love Thee, I trust Thee, and I will serve Thee because 
I love Thee." 

Any man who knows enough to love his children, 
his father, mother, brother, or sister, has theological 
knowledge enough to know the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Now the question is this : Do you choose to do it ? 
If we were to put this question to any of you : Do 
you really choose to love the Lord Jesus Christ ? I 
suppose every man of you would say, " I do."^ But 
stop, there is a great distinction between desiring a 
thing and choosing a thing ; a man may desire without 
choosing. Do you suppose there is a man in the Prisons 
who does not desire to be an honest man ? But he 
does not choose to be ; there are other things which he 
desires more than that ; he desires money more than 
he does honesty ; he desires the means of debauchery 
and revelry more than he does honesty. Probably 
there is not a, man given to \ns CM^a, m ^i^va ^\\7j oC 
^ewYork, who, if you should askYom, *^"Oo^Q\SL\3ka\» 
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desire to become a reformed and temperate man?" 
would not say, Yes.' He desires it, but he does not 
choose it; there are other things that he desires more, 
and he chooses the things which he desires most. 

Ask a poor ragged vagabond, " Do you not desire 
riches ?" Of course, he says he does. But he does 
not choose it, and you cannot make him choose it ; 
he does desire to be rich, but he desires to be lazy 
much more than that — ^therefore he is a vagabond. 
A man desires to be a scholar, but he does not choose 
it, because he likes his leisure much better than appli- 
cation. You desire an article of merchandize which 
you see along the street ; but when you inquire the 
price, you will not take it because you desire the 
money more. Almost every man desires something 
which he does not choose. We are full of desires, 
but we only choose those things for the possession of 
which we are willing to deny the solicitation of all 
antagonistic desires. That man who is willing to 
forego everything that stands in the way of the 
object which he desires, that man only can be said 
to have chosen it. 

Now I put the question to you. Do you desire the 
love of Christ ? Do you desire it more than you do 
your pleasures, more than ambition, more than selfish 
indulgencies ? Are you willing to say before God, I 
desire it more than all things in the world ? If you 
do, I know not why you should not at once begin to 
be Christian. You are competent to choose your 
business ; you do not need to ask any lawyers, doctors, 
or ministers in order to do that. You are competent 
to choose your own course of life; you are competent 
to choose your own pleasures, and you never think 
of asking of others how to secure them. Why do you 
not stand upon your own power — or rather upon God's 
power, which works within yours — and become a 
Christian by your own volition, just as you become a 
lawyer, a physician, a merchant, a tTaveVL^T , ^^doLO^ax'K 

Why do yon not take three miim\,e!a ot^^\^^^'^^'" 
reign power of choice, to become a •Q\vT\^VKa.'^'^- ^ 
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man perhaps will say, " I dasire to make that choice 
to-day." What he ought to say is this : " I make the 
choice. I make it now, and for ever. I do in the 
presence of Almighty God with all my soul determine, 
that I will, through the love of Christ, make His wish 
the supreme law of my life within and without. Not 
only in my relation directly to God, but in all my con- 
duct toward my fellow-men, I will be governed by the 
revealed wish and law of God. Trusting to His mercy 
for pardon in all things wherein I come short, and 
depending on Him for strength, I will make my work 
His work, and try like Jesus to find my meat ana drink 
in doing God's holy will." Who of you can Solemnly 
promise this before God ? Look at it all round and 
decide. Who can say, not that he will not be imper- 
fect in carrying it out, but who can say, "That is to 
be my idea of life, that is to be my model, after which 
I am this hour and henceforth for ever to strive ?" Is 
there a man who can take that step ? But, you say, 
"A man may take that step, and may become by mere 
choice a Christian in that way ; but there is no love 
springs up — ^there is no grace in his heart or soul; and 
how is he to have that peace, that joy, that rest, that 
we hear Christians talEng about ? In other words, 
how is a man to have in ms soul the sweet sense that 
his power is not in himself, but of Christ ?" I an- 
swer, the Lord will send that — ^but in His own way 
and time. Leave it to Him. 

If feeling come first, let it come. ^ But do not wait 
for it. Move on. Follow your decision upon the path 
of duty, and you will by and bye have all the feeling 
you need. Jesus Christ sits on the throne of the uni- 
verse for the very purpose of giving sympathy and eflfec- 
tual help to every man whosajrs, "Lord, I am needy; 
Lord, I am bestormed and out of my course, and I 
come to Thee for sympathv and assistance." Upon 
that ground we are to look to Christ ; we have the 
power to choose Him, and, if we do, we shall feel that 
mighty love, that conscious 8ympat\i7 \wci4 -^x^^eace, 
that power of God upon tho li^att ol ever^ m^.\x,\t\sksScL 
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shall give him peace and joy. If you doubt, come unto 
Christ and you shall know whether it does not make 
you blessed. This willingness on vour part, this faith 
in Christ, is the element that shall bring you in the 
right direction, to a consciousness of peace in Jesus 
Christ. But the great trouble is, I think, that you do 
not wish to be Christians so much as you wish other 
things., ' 

One of the most memorable things that took place 
last winter was the opening of a place as an eating- 
house, free to the hungry, in one of the streets of this 
city. The kind actor in this charity thought that he 
had no better way to use his money than to feed the 
hungry and the poor; so he opened a room and made 
this declaration — " If any are hungry, here is food for 
them; let them come and eat." Now, in the case of 
certain grades of men, there was no trouble about it. 
The man who was in the ditch, and so low that he 
knew that he was a miserable, degraded creature, would 
scramble up quickly when he heard of this place; run 
to it, and betake himself to the food with almost in- 
decent haste. And the man who had been dodging 
around from one expedient to another, till now he was 
nearly famished, and did not know where to go to keep 
from starvation, hears that here there were great, 
bountiful rounds of beef and glorious loaves of bread — 
any quantity, indeed, of provision — and away he runs 
to see if it was really so ; he would not talk much, or 
preach much, but he would practise a great deal ; for, 
let me tell you that your hungry men care very little 
for the theory of eating or digestion. It is the practice 
which they dote upon. 

But here comes a man who has been more respect- 
able : he has lived in genteel society, and given dinner 
parties in his prosperous days : the times have been 
rather hard upon him, but he expects that the spring 
will set him up all right again ; he has been home with 
everybody who asked him to eat, has been to every- 
body's house but his own, for there vf as \io\)ci\i^\^^^ 
there; he has borrowed all the moneY ^^ ^o^^>^ssi5^ 
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now no one asks him to dine, and he can borrow no 
more. He has eone to bed hungry at night, and oh ! 
what dreams he has had out of that gnawing stomach ; 
he wakes up in the morning and says to himself, " I 
wonder where I can get any breakfast?" He thinks, 
to be sure, of that dining-saloon just opened, where 
there is plenty of food to be had for nothing ; but he 
says, "I cannot go down there, I cannot humble myself 
so much ; I, who have been able, and in the habit of 
giving charity, to go down there and get my food, and 
become a beggar. I can't do that !" So ne wanders ' 
about till noon, and though the hunger gnaws at his 
stomach, and he is faint and weary, he will not go in 
yet; so he wanders on till about sun-down. 

But at sun-down he says to himself — and hunger is 
an excellent logician — " After all, am I not acting 
foolishly ? I am so weak I can hardly stand, and it 
does seem to me that I cannot sleep to-night for the 
gnawings of hunger. Oh, how I want this food ! I 
think I will just go down the street." So away he 
goes, like a great many men who have come in here 
to-day, saying that they just came in to see what was 
going on, but who know that down deep in their own 
hearts there is something else beside curiosity which 
they cannot resist. Well, away he goes down the 
street, and looks in to see who is tnere; then he watches 
to see if anybody is looking at him, or if anybody knows 
him ; he goes away and walks up the square, but he is 
remindelfrom within that heliad better ^me back 
again. This time he walks right by the door, and looks 
in askance to see if anybody is in there ; he hears the 
cheerful noise of the knives and forks, smells the whole- 
some food, hears the laughter of joyful men, hungry 
men doing work meet for hu nger. Now, suppose that, 
as he stands there, he should see, among those going 
down, the butcher and baker loaded with great piles of 
meat and bread, and should stop them to say — "I ani 
almost dead with hunger, I have been invited here to 
take something to eat, but befoie 1 g|o do^iL I should 
like to know the precise process oy "wViiOa. ^qm-^ Ss» 
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made iiito bread !" — just as men come to me, wishing 
me to explain to them the doctrines of justification, 
sovereignty, atonement, and other things, when they 
are dying L want of Christ's loving hel^ ! So thk 
man stops the baker to ask him how bread is made, but 
the butcner and the baker step in with their load. 

He listens again to the cheerful music of the rattling 
dishes — ^and there is no such music to a hungry man's • 
ear — ^and says, " I can't go in yet ; I am not satisfied as 
to the way these things are made." So he walks away, 
but hunger gives him another turn, and back he goes 
and looks in again, and says, " If it wasn't for — , if it 
wasn't for — ;" then he looks up the street to see if 
anybody is looking at him, and says, "I will just go 
down one step." He steps down, and the attraction is 
so great that he goes in ; nobody seems to know him, 
nobody seems surprised; he reaches out his hand and 
takes hold of a dry crust, and the tears come into his 
eyes as he puts it into his mouth. Oh, how sweet it is ! 
With that he sits right down and makes a feast, and as 
he rises up again he says to himself, " Oh, what a fool 
I was, that 1 did not come long before and often 1" 
Are there not just such fools in this congregation ? 
You go up and down, to and fro, before Christ's table, 
when there is bread that will cause that hunger to 
cease for ever, and water drawn from the river that 
comes from God's throne ; and yet you have gone back, 
thinking what your wife would say, what your father 
would say, what your partner would say, what your 
gay companions would say. But you feel the gnawings 
of hunger, and, as you look at the spread table, you 
say, " Oh, how we need this food, but we dare not come 
and take it." Oh ! it is shame, pride, or fear that keeps 
you thus back. Oh, if there was only hunger enough 
to bring you to the right point, then, having once 
tasted, you would rise up from that feast, with the 
blessed assurance that yet once again you should sit 
down at a still nobler table, at the marriage-supper of 
the Lamb] 
Nowj if there are any in this coiigce?,^\A.w:L ^2w6.\»\ia:^^ 
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seen the bounty spread forth in the love of Christ, 
which they can have " without money and without 
price/' as promised by Jesus Christ, do not let them 
wait for somebody to explain it any more. Try it 
yourselves to-day ! 

I am ashamed of myself, often, to be an object of 
more faith than my Saviour; yet I have persons com- 
ing to me every day of my life, with their wants and 
troubles, instead of going to Christ. How eagerly they 
believe every statement I make ! how they hang upon 
my sympathy, and hope I will let them come again to- 
morrow ! I say to myself, if you would only come to 
Christ with half the faith that brings you to me, you 
might be rejoicing in half an hour. Suppose now, that, 
instead of a man sinful and erring like yourselves, you 
should put in my place the august form of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, full of benignity, glorious with goodness, 
and with a sweetness that is more than any mother 
ever knew for her darling child, waiting patiently, 
bending over you, and saying, " Come unto me and 
take my yoke upon you :" " learn of me and ye shall 
find rest to your souls," " for he that cometh unto me 
I will in no wise cast out." Suppose you should hear 
Jesus Christ saying, " I have been out to seek and 
search for lost men, and I have found you, and I am 
persuading you to come to me ; believe me that I love 
you, that I love you now." If there is a man that has 
one thought toward God, it is because the love of God 
is drawing him sympathetically to Himself. It is a 
blessed thought that Jesus Christ is longing for you, 
and I would that you might turn still more earnestly 
to Jesus Christ and say, " Lord, I believe Thee, I 
believe Thou lovest me ; I believe Thou desirest to 
make me Thine, and from this hour it shall be the 
object of my life to please Thee, and the one firm ob- 
ject of my life to serve Thee." Will you try the effect 
of that vow, some of you, to-day ? Try it at once, 
even now, while I am speaking. 

/ always feel most for those who are furthest from 
£Tace, perhaps because I see in tYiem ^om^X^^xiSsaXsi 
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myself. But my Master also had a special regard for 
such. One oi the most touching things in the life of 
Christ is the way in which the wretched looked at 
Him. The literary, the philosophical, the rich, the 
great political men of that day did not think much of 
Christ ; but He had such a sweet way of carrying 
Himself in all Jerusalem, that whenever He went into 
a house to sit down and rest, all the vagabonds and 
wretches came round about Him, as though He was 
their patron. They felt "somebody cares for me; 
somebody, instead of thumping me with a truncheon, 
instead of putting my hands in manacles, loves and 
cares for me." They did not know what to make of 
the quiet, gentle effect of the character of Christ; and 
wherever He went, all manner of wicked men poured 
round about Him. Such was His sweetness that all 
the wretched and miserable came to see Him ; such 
was the impression He made upon the lowest class in 
Jenisalem. Why should we not all be like Him ? 

Whenever I know of a man that nobody else pra3rs 
for, it seems as if my heart would break for him. If 
I hear of a man that has broken away from all in- 
struction, instead of saying, " He is a devil," I would 
much rather say, " He is my brother, and I must hearti- 
ily pray for him." When I walk up Broadway, 'tis a 
pain to me to look up and down the street and see so 
many, with apparently nobody to care for their souls. 
Now, if there is in tms house to-day any man who is 
wicked and degraded ; if there is any man who sells 
.rum — and that makes about as bad a man as can be 
in this world — I don't say this to hurt your feelings, 
but because, as a servant of Christ, I must talk plainly 
to every man ; — ^if there is a man in this congregation 
that has gotten his living by stealing, from the most 
vulgar form of stealing up to the most respectable, 
genteel way in which so-called honest men steal, 
and call it financiering; if there are any who live 
in any way discreditably in the eye of the world or 
in the eye of God ; any who \sss&a c^\,^T«i^ \f^ \»^ 
or passion their means of live^\ioodi \ VI \5wst^ ^ss.^ 
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any who have stood upon these boards, not to in- 
struct, but simply to amuse or degrade their fellow- 
men — actors, managers, or any others — ^give me your 
hand, you are my brethren ! It is the blood of Cnrist 
that makes you and me related, which is more pre- 
cious than the blood of your father or my father. 
My soul goes out for you ; and I long that you should 
know how Christ feels for you. Oh ! wandering 
sheep, be not ye lost ! Christ calls to you by my 
voice. He sends me here to say to some man who is 
on the point of decision, bub who thinks it is of no 
use to try to be good any longer; drink, perhaps, 
may be taking you down ; or your passions are drag- 
ging you down, and you do not know how to resist 
the insidious pleasures which surround you ; or your 
companions are taking you down, and nobody, as 
you think, cares for you — nobody prays for you or 
gives you instruction. Yes ; there is one man who does 
— I care for you ; not out of my own nature, but be- 
cause the spirit of my Master makes me thus care for 
your soul. He sent me to tell you that He — glorious 
as He is — that He caresforyou ten thousand times 
more than I do. He loves you — He longs for you ; 
and there shall not be one man who makes one faint 
motion toward a better life whom He will not stand 
ready to receive. He shall send forth the angels, say- 
ing unto them, "Take care of that man, and bear him 
up, lest at any time he dash his foot against a stone." 
But, let me tell you, in this matter you must be in 
earnest; you must be thoroughly resolved. Prayers 
have this morning been asked in your hearing for a 
Christian woman who, at the peril of life, has fled 
from slavery. Now, I want to know if there is a man 
in this congregation who desires to get rid of his 
sins as much as this poor woman did to get rid of her 
slavery? She was willing to put her life in her hand, 
and, for days, without food, without drink, to seek 
Sot liberty as for her very life. 
Is there a slave in this cong;regatioii1 K A-a^^ tci 
Satan or to his own passions ? la t\ieia asi^ \i\iQ ^^\ii^ 
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to escape as much as this poor woman did ? Who 
strikes for liberty in Jesus Christ ? Who desires to 
say to-day, not about one habit, but of all bad habits, 
" I desire to reform — I will reform ?" It is easier to 
reform all at once than it is to reform one thing at a 
time. If a man wishes to wash a spot, big as a penny, 
clean on a dirty hand, he will find it much easier to 
wash the whole hand than that one spot. This 
gradual repentance is like a man who wants to be 
taken out from a burning building, but who says to 
those about him, " Now, don't take me out too sud- 
denly ; take me down first to a room where it is not 
quite so hot as it is here ; and then to another room, 
where there is still less heat, and so take me out gra- 
dually." Why, the man would be a cinder before 
you got him out ! A man who wants to reform should 
reform perpendicularly ! If you mean to quit drink- 
ing, quit it at once, and become a Christian. If you 
want to be an honest man, go to God. Begin there. 
It is easier to reform any vice by becoming a Chris- 
tian at once, than to attempt it from a lower motive. 
Take upon you the highest bond of truth ? A man 
who tries to reform without the help of God, is lilce the 
man who tries to breathe without air. Now, is there 
any man here who seeks for reform ? — ^there is hope 
for you ; there is prayer for you ; and better than 
that, there is God for you — ^there is Christ for you ! 
I hope and desire that, in consequence of these re- 
marks, some man who has been bound in sin may be 
converted. Who shall it be? Shall it be you? 
Some of you whose friends have been labouring for 

you, SHALL IT NOT BE YOU ? 



ORGM-PLAYIXG. 




HE organ, long expected, has arrived, been 
unpacked, set up, and gloried over. The 
great players of the region round about, or 
of distant celebrity, nave had the grand 
organ exhibition ; and this magnificent instrument has 
been put through all its paces in a manner which has 
surprised every one, ana, if it had had a conscious 
existence, must have surprised the organ itself most of 
all. It has piped, fluted, trumpeted, brayed, thundered ; 
it has played so loud that everybody was deafened, and 
BO soft that nobody could hear. The pedals played 
for thunder, the flutes languished and coquetted, and 
the swell died away in delicious suflbcation, like one 
fiinginff a sweet song under the bedclothes. Now it 
leads down a stupendous waltz with full bass, sounding 
very much as if in summer, a thunder-storm should 
play above our heads, " Come, haste to the wedding," 
or *' Monymusk." Then come marches, gallops, and 
hornpipes. An organ playing hornpipes ought to 
have elephants for dancers. 

At length a fugue is to show the whole scope and 
power of the instrument. The theme, like a cautious 
rat, peeps out to see if the coast is clear ; and after a 
few hesitations, comes forth and begins to frisk a little, 
and run up and down to see what it can find. It 
finds just wnat it did not want, a purring tenor lying 
in ambush and waiting for a spring, and as the theme 
comes i22cautiously near, the savage cat of a tenor 
pitches at it, misses its hold, and t\iei\. take^ ^^^-t S\» 
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with terrible earnestness. But the tenor has miscal- 
culated the agility of the theme. All that it could do, 
with the most desperate effort, was to keep the theme 
from running back into its hole again, and so they ran 
up and down, around and around, dodging, eluding, 
whipping in and out of every comer and nook, tUl 
the whole organ was aroused, and the bass began to 
take part, but unluckily slipped and rolled down stairs, 
and lay at the bottom raving and growling in the 
most awful manner, and notmng could appease it. 
Sometimes the theme was caught by one part, and 
dandled for a moment, when, with a snatch, another 
part took it and ran off exultant, until unawares the 
same trick was played on it, and finally, all the parts 
being greatly exercised in mind, began to chase each 
other promiscuously in and out, up and down, now sepa- 
rating and now rushing in full tilt together, until every- 
thing in the organ loses patience, and all the " stops " 
are drawn, and, in spite of all that the brave organist 
could do — who flew about and bobbed up and down, 
feet, hands, head, and all — ^the tune broke up into a 
real row, and every part was clubbing every otner one, 
until at length, patience being no longer a virtue, the 
organist with two or three terrific crashes put an end 
to the riot, and brought the great orffan back to silence ! 
Then came congratulations. Tne organist shook 
hands with the builder, and the builder shook hands 
with the organist, and both of them shook hands with 
the committee ; and the young men who thought it 
their duty to know something about music looked wise, 
and the young ladies looked wise too, and the minister 
looked silly, and the parishioners generally looked 
stupid, and all agreed that there never was such an 
organ — ^no, never. And the builder assured the com- 
mittee that he had done a little more than the contract 
stipulated ; for he was very anxious to have a good 
organ in that church ! And the wise men of the com- 
mittee talked significantly of what a treasure they had 
^ot. The sexton gave a seconilooV ^\» ^^ \»rMiw^^ 
lest the church, should take it m\^\\&\i^^»^^'«>^ 
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all times, to bum up ; and he gave the key an extra 
twist in the lock, lest some thief should run ofiF with 
the organ. 

Ana now, who shall play the organ ? is the question. 
And in the end, who has not played it ? First, perhaps, 
a lady who teaches music is exalted to the responsi- 
bility. Her taste is cultivated, her nerves are fine, 
her muscles feeble, her courage small, and her fear 
great. She touches the great organ as if she were a 
trembling worshipper, fearing to arouse some terrible 
deity. All the meek stops are used, but none of the 
terrible ones, and the great instrument is made to walk 
in velvet slippers every Sabbath, and after each stanza 
the organ humbly rejjeats the last strain in the tune. 
The instrument is quite subdued. It is the modern 
exemplification of Ariadne riding safely on a tamed 
leopard. But few women have strength for the 
mechanical labour. It ought not to be so. Women 
ought to have better health, more muscle, more power, 
and, one of these dajrs, doubtless, will have. 

Next, an amateur player is procured, who was said 
to have exquisite taste and finished execution. A 
few pieces for the organ he knew by heart, a pretty 
way of varying a theme, a sentimental feeling, and 
reasonable correctness in Accompaniment. 

Next came an organist, who believed that all this 

9mall playing, this pretty sweetness, was a disgrace to 

the powers of the instrument. He meant to lead forth 

the long pent-up force, and accordingly he took for his 

first theme, apparently, the Deluge, and the audience 

had it pouredl^upon them in eveiy conceivable form — 

wind, rain, floods, thunder, lightning, with all the 

promiscuous stops, which are put in all large organs to 

produce a screeching brilliancy, full drawn, to signify 

universal misery and to produce it. That man gave 

the church their full money's worth. He flooded the 

house. The voices of the choir were like birds chirp- 

iD^rin a tbunder-storm. He had heard that the singing 

of a congregation ^should be "bome up-vmou \!£i^m\s&vi 

ofMmmsenn, and, as it were, floated, auSiXie ^^^m^Wft 
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be aiming, for the most part, to provide a full Atlantic 
ocean for the slender choir to make its stormy voyages 
upon. 

A fortunate quarrel disposed of him, and the organ 
went back to the tender performer. But before long 
a wonderful man was called, whose fame, as he related 
it, was excessive. He could do anything — ^play any- 
thing. If one style did not suit, just give him a hint, 
and he would take on another. He could give you 
opera, ecclesiastical music, stately symphony of Beeth- 
oven, the brilliant fripperies of Verdi, the solemn and 
simple grandeur of Handel, or the last waltz, the most 
popular song (suitably converted fof the purpose) — 
anything, in short. The church must surely be hard 
to please, if he could not suit them. He opened his 
organ as a peddler opens his tin boxes, and displaying 
all its wares, says, mw, what do you want ? Here is 
a little of almost everjrthing ! 

He took his turn. Then came a young man of a 
true and deep nature, to whom music was simply a 
symbol of something higher, a language which in itself 
is but little, but a glorious thing when laden with the 
sentiments and thoughts of a great heart. But he was 
not a Christian man, and the organ was not to him a 
Christian instrument, but simply a grand Gothic instru- 
ment, to be studied, just as a Protestant would study 
a cathedral, in the mere spirit of architecture, and not 
at all in sympathy with its religious significance or uses. 
And before long he went abroad to perfect himself in 
his musical studies. But not till a most ludicrous 
event befell him. On a Christmas-day a great per- 
formance was to be given. The church was full. All 
were musically expectant. It had been given out that 
something might be expected. And surely something 
was had a litde more than was expected. ^ For, when 
every stop was drawn, that the opening might be with 
A sublime choral effect, the down-pressing of his hands 
brought forth not only the full expected choxd^^xs^ 
also a cat, that by some strange (Jaasiei^Xv^ ^^\» ^s>iy^ 
the organ. She went up ovei llaa \o^ ^ ''i ^^ss^'or^^^ 
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had helped her. Down she plunged into the choir, 
took the track around the front bulwark of the gallery, 
until opposite the pulpit, when she dashed down one 
of the supporting columns, made for the broad aisle, 
where a httle dog joined in the affray, and both went 
down toward the street door at an astonishing pace. 
Our organist, who, on the first appearance of this 
element in his piece, snatched bacK his hands, had 
forgotten to relax his muscles, and was to be seen 
following the cat with his eyes, with his head turned, 
while his astonished hands stood straight out before 
him, rigid as marble ! 

But in all these vicissitudes, and in all this long 
series of players, good playing has been the accident, 
while the thing meant and attempted has been, in the 
main, a perversion of music, a breaking of the Sabbath- 
day, and a religious nuisance. The only alleviation 
in the case was, that the general ignorance of the 
proper function of church-music saved the Christian 
congregation from feeling what an outrage they had 
suffered. But, we must try^ this topic once more, 
before we can get it fairly finished. 



WHO SHALL HELP THE 
UNFORTUNATE! 




HE importunities of various want at our door 
remind us that the summer is gone and 
winter is coming. Work and wages are 
growing less and less ; expense is growing 
daily more and more. Besides, in the change from 
season to season, sickness revels. Winter takes away 
from thousands the little strength they had. Colds, 
consumptions, in their endless varieties and stages, are 
plucking away health, energv, and hope, and preparing 
the bosom for the last and deadly stroke of Time. 

Who help thb needy? Not misers nor stingy 
men. They regard poverty as a crime ; importunity 
is worse than an insult, lliey button up their hearts 
against solicitation, and doggedly say, *' No, I will 
not," or drive oflF the beseeching face with bitter 
advice, " Go, work, sir ! I have to work for my 
living — ^jrou must work for yours." 

" sir, I should be glad to work : will you give 
me work to do ?'* 

" Give you work? Do you suppose I have nothing 
else to do but run about hunting work for such vaga- 
bonds as you ? Haven't you got. legs, and a tongue 
in your head ? Why don't you get your own work V 

Sometimes these men are just as oad as they seem^ 
just as heartless, selfish, and cruel. Sometimes they 
are very kind men in their families, aiidlQ\Xi<^\€^ 
fives. But tbey think that no on^ o\3l^\» \»^\i^:wRst 
ia this country, and that if tliey ase, \\»xa»&^\5^ wssa- 
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negligeBce^ or indolence, or spendthrift vice ; and so a 
poor beggar is presumptively a knave, who thinks that 
he can deceive you ; and the man blusters fiercely at 
him, in part to let him know that he cannot dupe 
him. 

Next, are those whose kindness depends upon their 
mood — slamming the door in everj^body's face to-day, 
and profuse and indiscriminate in kindness to-morrow. 
Their charity is a mere firing into the air, a, feu dejoie; 
they do not aim at a mark, or take sight at all. 

There are some whose hearts are so tender that they 
never refuse until nothing is left to give. We cannot 
help loving such amiable fellows, whose hearts flow 
down with generous elements. But they are the god- 
fathers of swindlers. They encourage and bre^ a 
race of beggars who feed unworthily upon the bread 
which belongs to the modest poor. 

Tlien comes a large class of men who are excellent 
citizens and exemmary Christians; but who have 
never really studiea their personal duties toward the 
unfortunate. Some think that they are doing their 
part toward society by the energetic and successful 
conduct of their business ; some contribute to charity 
by aiding various charitable institutions, asylums, 
hospitals, &c. ; others throw into the plate a five 
dollar bill when the collection for the poor is taken 
up in church ; or they send round a sum to their 
minister asking him to distribute it ; or they subscribe 
to the City Relief Society, and so on. 

All of the last-mentioned persons would unite in 
saying, We are willing to give our money, but we 
cannot give our time and attention to the poor. 

There is a division of labour possible in the relief 
of the poor and the unfortunate. There ought to be 
men who should make it their business; there are 
others whose dispositions and whose circumstances 
qualify them to visit the abodes of misery and dwell 
much with the unfortunate; but there are others 
whom business so much absoibs aa to make much 
personal attention impossi\)le. 
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But after every allowance has been charitably 
made, we are every year more and more satisfied that 
no man can afford to dispense entirely with personal 
service toward the unfortunate. The moral educa- 
tion involved in Christian charity is not gained by a 
mere donation of money, no matter how generous, 
or how often repeated. Our hearts need the dis- 
cipline of sympathv with the poor and the afficted, 
just as much as tneir hearts do. We need to put 
ourselves in the places of needy men, to hear their 
sorrows until they come home like our own ; to look 
at life through their experience, to study their wants, 
and to exercise patience, forbearance, and gentleness, 
while dealing with their misfortunes, or full as often, 
with their faults. And no man can tell the fulness of 
blessing which (jod means for him, when He sends to 
him misfortunes which He adopts as His own, and 
studies to relieve. It was the revelation of God's 
nature, indeed, when it was said of Christ that He 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows. . If Christ 
dwell in any heart, this will be one of the first and 
most unmistakeable evidences of it. 

Now, the men who plead occupation, unfitness, &c., 
as a reason for not giving time and personal attention 
to the poor, are the very men who most need the disci- 
pline of such a course. They are in prosperity, and 
need something to temper it ; they are absorbed by 
their own cares, which seem to them heavier than 
anybody else's and sharper. They need to have their 
burdens lightened by knowing that their cares are often 
trifling in comparison with others'. A man who is 
steadily going up in the world cannot afford to lose 
sympathetic acquaintance with men that are steadily 
going down. Our softness of ease, our luxuries, our 
scope and power of wealth, are as deadly enemies as 
can intrench the heart, unless we extract the quality 
of selfishness from them. 

The change from kindness to selfishness is ver^ 
insidious. Few men are aware o? \^\i«A. Sa ^\sl^ wsl 
in them as they rise in Ufe. OtTiera ^^^ \^% v\» ^^ysss^a* 
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into remark among those who know them. But few 
men have friends who are friends that dare tell them 
their fiftults. There are very few who will tell a man, 
" Ton are growing mnch more imperious than you 
used to be ; you are more difficult to approach ; you 
carry yourseUT as if you felt your importance in the 
world." There are not many Aiencb that will risk 
their peace by saying to a man, " You are more osten- 
tatious, but less generous than you used to be. Tou 
may give away more money, but you show less sym- 
patny and kindness. Tou are more worldly, xou 
are growing very selfish ; and you spend twenty times 
as much upon yourself for the sake of efiect, as you 
used to do ten years ago." 

But all prosperous men .need faithful friends. 
" Open rebuke is better than secret love. Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend." There are enough that 
will flatter those who love to be flattered, and enough 
that will criticise, and enough that will be silent 
and sorrowful But there are few that will tell a 
man the very things which it most concerns him to 
know. • 

But if a man employ his pro^erity as a earner, in 
which are gathered the seeds of other men s advan- 
tage ; if, when he is lifted up, he will often let himself 
down among those who are struggling ; if he will 
oblige his heart to go out of its own courses, to enter 
upon the story of other hearts, to think, feel, plan, 
and achieve for them, he will rob prosperity of its 
£^rpest danger, and put himself into that very school 
where God teaches us how to be like Christ — a school 
in which our Master was once himself a scholar, for 
" though He was a son, yet learned He obedience by 
the thuigs which He suff'ered; and being made perfect, 
He became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey Him." 



HUMILITY BEFORE GOD. 




THINK tliat a view of what we are before 
God, of our leanness, of our littleness, of 
our weakness and imperfection, is enough to 
keep down the risings of any man's pride. 
There are times when, if a man should receive a full, 
clear view of what he is himself, in comparison with 
what God is, all hope and almost life itself would be 
crushed out of him ! And it is only when God reveals 
Himself in the person of Jesus Christ, pardoning 
sms, and overiookin^ our errors and imperfections, 
that we are enabled to have hope ! But while, in 
the view of God, every Christian feels that he is not 
only sinful, but ignominiously so, and degraded be- 
yond all expession, yet there is in his experience of 
the love which Christ has for him, notwithstanding 
his weakness and impurity, a certain boldness that 
lifts him up and gives nim confidence to stand in the 
very presence of God ! 

Did you ever see a child, which through a i)eriod of 
da^ and weeks had little bv little been gathering mis- 
chief and disobedience, ana seeming to 1^ aching for a 
whipping ? By and bye he comes to a state in which 
it is plain that there must be an outbreak; and an oc- 
casion occurs, perhaps, from some trifling circumstance, 
in which he is brougnt to a direct issue with the parent, 
and the question is, Who shall conquer, the mother or 
the child ? She expostulates, but tha etvM ^o^^'s^^tftA^ 
and swells with anger; she pleaAam^XiYicffli^ ^sAxisRfe^ 
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all her power to bring him to a reconciliation on the 
basis of justice ; but nothing will do ; and at last, 
when everything else has failed, and she has been un- 
able by gentle means to subdue his haughtjr pride — ^if 
she does what she ought to do, she gives him a sound 
whipping ! He is quickly subdued, and filled with 
shame, yet not entirely humbled ; but when he sees 
the much-loving mother, who has wept with even more 
pain andsuflFerinff than the chndWmself, gomg about 
the room — a kind of living musicto the child's uncon- 
scious feeling ! — taking her seat at last in some window- 
nook, with sorrow upon her face, he comes to himself, 
and, thinking a moment, feels that all the old dark 
flood of ugliness has gone away, and an entirely new 
feeling begins to take possession of him. He looks at 
the face of the mother, with love swelling in his heart, 
and wishes that he were sitting at her feet. And when 
she says, "My child, why do you not come to me?"— 
with another burst of tears, not of pain and wounded 
feeling, but of joy and love, he throws himself into 
her arms, and buries his head in her bosom ! Ah 1 if 
I remember aright, I can recount many similar expe- 
riences in my own early life ; and I am brought back 
into the remembrance of such childhood's scenes, be- 
cause the relation of my own disobedient heart to my 
mother when she punished me, is the best illustration 
which I can give you of the relation of the soul of a 
rebelling child of God to His chastising hand ! When, 
after being puflFed up with pride and vanity, firom 
being engaged in worldlypursuits, and being contented 
with mere worldly morahties, I am suddenfy, by affic- 
tions or disappointments, or by the direct visitation of 
God's Holy Spirit, humbled and brought to the very 
earth with contrition ; oh, who can tell how sweet it 
is to take hold of the outreaching hand of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and go up into the confidence and 
embrace of His love ! i am nothmg myself : I am 
entirely humbled and subdued ; only I feel His love 
in my heart, and my heart BVidla m^\i Vss^ \si x^- 
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turn. These are da3rs of sweetness ! These are dajrs of 
heavenly joy ! These are days of true humility ! Oh, 
how lowly a man bows, and how lowly he walks, who 
has a view of his own littleness and emptiness in 
comparison with the greatness and the fulness of the 
ever-living and ever-loving God! 



" SIN REVIVED AND I DIED." 




|HE Apostle Paul says, "I was alive without the 
law once, but wh)en the commandment came, 
sin revived and I died." A man walking in 
a beautiful field on a bright summer morning, 
when the sun is golden and makes ever3rthin^ it shines 
upon golden too, asks himself, " What field is this ?" 
He thinks, " Perhaps this field, in the old Revolution- 
ary struggle was deluged with gore ; and perhaps there 
are now at the roots of these flowers, and of this grass, 
the very instruments of war that were used in the con- 
flict, and the bones of those who fell in wielding them.'* 
Suppose, as he walks, thus musing, and looking at the 
clouds and the sunlit face of Nature, all at once, in the 
places where he saw flowers and shrubs, there should 
be protruding bones ! — ^the gaunt bones of an arm, or 
of a hand !— or that a skuU, ghastly and appalling, 
should break through, and tnat all the hideous car- 
cases of the men who fought and died in the old 
battle should begin to stir themselves in every part of 
the field, with terror in their forms and figures, and 
greater terror still in their movements, and that they 
should utter again the shriek of war, horrible and 
sepulchral ! This would be like unto that which the 
apostle saw, and which he meant when he wrote these 
words. They are as though he had said, " I was alive 
once without the law ; and all at once God touched 
me by His living commandment. Sin revived, and all 
the corruption of my old transgressions, all the ghastly 
remembrances of my old fouy and VDiqjaiVj^ iSL tk^ 
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former deficiencies, all my pride and vanity, all my 
self-righteousness, all my lusts, all that was wicked in 
me, suddenly rose up in baleful resurrection before 
my eyes, and I fell stricken to the ground with horror 
at the sight !" This is not the experience of Paul 
only ; it has been repeated more or less vividly in the 
lives of thousands and thousands of persons, from that 
day to this ; for m^i, while they are proud, and vain, 
and ignorant, are contented with their own condition, 
and conceited in their own favour ; but when the re- 
vealing touch of God's Spirit is felt within them, and 
they see and understand the law of God, " Sin revives 
and they die !" Things change with the rule by 
which they are measured. A low moral standard will 
content men with conduct and motives, which, in the 
Ught of a higher law, would seem detestable. Human 
conduct, which, judged by custom and unenlightened 
human opinion, seems guiltless, when measured by the 
law of a pure and holy God, appears full of guilt. And 
no man has judged rightly of either his character or his 
conduct, until he has held them up in the light of God's 
countenance, and measured them by God's law. 



HOW TO BEAR UTTLE TROUBLES. 




|HERE is a kind of narrowness into which, in 
our every-day ^cperiences, we are apt to fall, 
and against which we should most carefully 
guard. When a man who is in perfect healtn 
has a wound inflicted upon him — a wound in his foot, 
a cut on his finger, a pain in his hand — ^he is almost 
always sure to feel, even though it be only a smsJI 
member that suffers, and the suffering itself be un- 
worthy of the name, that the perfect soundness of all 
the rest of his body counts as nothing ; and a little 
lumoyance is magnified into a universal pain. Only a 
single point may be hurt, and yet he feels himself 
clothed with uneasiness, or with a garment of torture. 
So, God may send ten thousand mercies upon us, but 
if there happen to be only one discomfort amon^ them, 
one little worry, or firet, or bicker, all the mercies and 
all the comforts are forgotten, and count as nothing ! 
One little trouble is enough to set them all aside ! 
There may be an innumerable train of mercies, which, 
if they were stopped one by one, and questioned, would 
seem Uke angels bearing God's gifts in their hands ! 
But we forget them all, in the remembrance of the 
most trivial inconvenience ! A man may go about all 
the day long— discontented, fretting, out of humour 
— ^who at eveninff, on adring himself the question, 
"What has ailed me to-day?" may be filled with 
sbame because unable to tell \ TfVi© aiaio^^Tia^^& ^<^ 
Bmall and alight that he canxiot iecoga\s^ V\. \ i^\.S^ 
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power over him is almost incredible. He is equally 
ashamed with the cause and the result. 

We may fall into such a state merely through indif- 
ference, and remain there simply because we have 
fallen into it^and make no effort to get out. When 
a man starts wrong early in the mommg, unless he is 
careful to set himself right before he has gone far, he 
will hardly be able to straighten out his crookedness 
until noon or afternoon — ^if haply then ; for a man is 
like a large ship ; hie cannot turn round in a small 
space, and must make his sweep in a large curve. If 
we wake up with a heavenly mmd, we are apt to carry 
it with us through the day; but if we wake up with a 
firetful, peevish, discontented disposition, we are apt 
to carry that all the day, and all the next day too ! I 
have comforted myself, and risen out of this state of 
mind, by saying to myself, "Well, you are in trouble; 
something nas come upon you which is painful ; but 
will you let it clasp its aims around you, and shut you 
in its embrace from the sight and touch of all the 
many other things that are accounted joys ? Will 
you suffer yourseu to be harnessed and driven by it?" 
It is well to remember that there is a way of over- 
coming present troubles by a recognition of present 
or promised mercies. The Apostle Paul knew this, and 
80 exhorted us to " look unto Jesus, who, for the joy 
that was set before Him, endured the cross, despismg 
the shame." All that Christ had to beiu: He bore 
patiently — He carried His sorrow about with Him as 
a very bttle thing. Why? Because of the " joy that 
was set before Him !" Oh ! let us apply the exhorta- 
tion faithfuUy to ourselves ; and when we are worried, 
and tempted to give way to vexation, let us seek a 
sweet rebef in the thoufi;ht of the blessedness that is 
set before us to be an iimeritance for ever I 



PURITY OF CHARACTER. 




|VER the beauty of the plum and the apricot, 
there grows a bloom and beauty more ex- 
quisite than the fruit itself— a soft, delicate 
plush that overspreads its blushing cheek, 
Now, if you strike your hand over that, and it is once 

fone, it is gone for ever, for it never grows but once, 
^ake the flower that hangs in the morning, impearled 
with dew, arrayed as no queenly woman ever was 
arrayed with jewels. Once shake it, so that the beads 
roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it as carefully 
as you please, yet it can never be made again what it 
was when the dew fell silently upon it from heaven ! 
On a frosty morning, you may see the panes of glas^ 
covered with landscapes — ^mountains, lakes, trees, 
blended in a beautiful, fantastic picture. Now, lay 
your hand upon the glass, and by the scratch of your 
finger, or by the warmth of your palm, all the delicate 
tracery will be obliterated ! So there is in youth a 
beauty and purity of character, which, when once 
touched and defiled, can never be restored ; a fringe 
more delicate than frost-work, and which, when torn 
and broken, wiU never be re-embroidered. A man 
who has spotted and soiled his moral garments in 
youth, though he majr seek to make them white again, 
can never wholly do it, even were he to wash fliem 
with his tears. When a young man leaves his father's 
house, with the blessing of his mother's tears still wet 
vpon his forehead, if he once loses tliat eaxly mtlty of 
i^haracter, it ia a losa that lie canueNet m^ikaN^Wi'^ 
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again. Such is the consequence of crime. Its effect 
cannot be eradicated ; it can only be forgiven. It is 
a stain of blood that we can never make white, and 
which can be washed awa}r only in the blood of Christy 
that '* cleanseth from all sin 1" 



PATRIOTISM AND IIBERTY. 




|N any other place, fellow-citizens, I should 
have claimed for myself to-day personal 
liberty and exemption from public service, 
but from my own city I can claim no such 
exemption, since I believe that every man ought to 
hold his services subject to the will and control of his 
fellow-citizens upon such an occasion as this, in every 
way that shall conduce to virtue, to public spirit, and 
to patriotism. 

We have returned from the lajring of the comer- 
stone of a City Armoury — a, circumstance not of so 
much interest in itself as in the historic incidents con- 
nected with it ; for that structure is to stand upon the 
site of the old Free Library, the comer-stone of which 
was laid some thirty-three years ago with imposing 
ceremonies. Officiating upon that occasion, and digni- 
fying it by his presence, was that immortal man and 
true patriot, Lafayette, one of the few men whom we 
can affi)rd heartUy to praise— not his head at the 
expense of his heart, nor his heart at the expense of 
his head, but head and heart and hand — ^the whole 
man together. His life will bear searching in youth, in 
middle age, in old age, and after his departure from 
life. You need hide nothing in the grave. 

We should speak well of Lafayette. He was one 
of those few men in whom the most romantic senti- 
ment for liberty in youth, ripened, in manhood, into a 

* Address delivered at the laying oi tlie coraer-atone of the 
JBrooJdljm City Armoury, on the 4th ol 3\iVy, \^^^. 
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moral principle enduring as life! He was a man 
without guile, without selfishness : a man whose very 
bread it was to love his fellow-men. In bis own 
land, and in this, his second home — ^as much his own 
as France, and more — ^he devoted himself freely to 
the welfare of the people. He never retracted what 
be had said or done, nor marked dark lines of incon- 
sistency across his clear record. While thousands 
like him declared for liberty, when liberty was still 
in a state of fermentation, he, almost alone, among 
thousands of prominent men in Europe, remained its 
firm votary, sacrificing for liberty almost everything 
dear to manhood. 

The name is fitly associated with the name of 
Washington in the annals of our American Uberty, 
and I count it a good omen — since so large a portion 
of our citizens are emigrants, and for years must con- 
tinue to be — I count it a good omen that in looking 
back to our Kevolutionary heroes, there is scarcely a 
na|;ion on earth that cannot point to some distin- 
guished officer, and say, '' That man who bled with 
your fathers for liberty, was of our blood." 

It may seem, fellow-citizens, that the laying of the 
comer-stone of an armoury is scarcely a fit occasion for 
me to dwell upon, or the dav of the national inde- 
pendence a proper time to caU out the enthusiasm of 
a man of my profession. But I was a man before I 
was a minister. Whatever any man should feel, I 
feel. Whatever any man should say, I ought to 
speak ; I am a citizen, a Christian citizen. Is any- 
thing higher than that ? I feel, therefore, that it is 
just as fitting that I should speak some words con- 
genial to such an occasion as that any other man in 
the citizenship of this city should speaJc them. 

If it shall seem a bad auspice that a free library 
should give place to an armoury, you will remember 
that the library found itself too strait, and so removed 
otherwhere, and the building had been appropriated 
to civil purposes, and finally had. been ab^\ia^\2L^^^<s^ 
for these. Nothing, therefore, is &ayei\&c^du 
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We may well take this occasion of the founding an 
armoury, to consider the great difference between our 
modem free cities and those of former days. They 
were belea^ered with walls; our walls are the bodies 
of free citizens ! moveable walls, pedestrian walls. 
Wherever there is an enemy there is a wall, made up 
of citizens. Unlike other cities in other lands, we 
have no forts and citadels, if we except the house- 
hold forts commanded by fathers and mothers, and 
garrisoned by them and their children. 

There never were more peaceful places than our 
citizen armouries, where our citizen soldiers assemble 
to carry on the picturesque part of war, without risk 
or peril. 

Build, then, these peaceful Castles of Indolence for 
our citizen soldiery, and let them have a home among 
us. The very differences between our armouries and 
those abroad are the differences between free cities in 
free America and the cities of the old and oppressed 
nations. 

But let me take occasion, upon the erection of this 
building, to speak of the better armouries which have 
been long buildui^ among us, for I hold that our best 
armouries are the houses which stand along our streets. 

Wherever you shall find a father and mother, and a 
houseful of children, there is the best commander, the 
best drill-sergeant, the best soldiers. The free and 
well-conducted families — ^these are our armouries. 
Wherever you shall find an intelligent labouring popu- 
lation — a population who labour, not drudge ; whose 
labour is not compulsory, enforced, stolid, but whose 
heads work first, and then animate their hands with 
brains to work more skilfully afterwards — cheerful, 
unrepining labour — ^these are our industrial armouries. 
And at every point where you can congregate a band 
of these labourers, men who sing whUe they work, 
and come from town wiping the sundown sweat from 
their brows, to be cheered with the comforts of home, 
and wife, and children — ^theae ate owr axmouries. 
Ajq-ain, we have our schools, to n^iig^ «Si wa <3o^- 
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dren have access. No matter how .poor a man may be 
in money, if he is rich in children, those family jewels, 
his children shall have the benefit of our schools. 
They teach all alike, the children of all religious faiths, 
nationalities, ranks, and conditions ; they teach them 
all the common ideas and duties of American citizens. 
These are our truest armouries, and the cities which 
have these are inexpugnable. 

I might go on to point to our churches, whence, as 
from a fount, we draw our truest notions of personal 
manhood, of personal liberty, of municipal privileges, 
and municipal rights. . These are some of the institu- 
tions which supervise our domestic armouries and make 
them efficient. 

The occasion of laying the comer-stone of the Free 
Library by the patriotic Frenchman, Lafayette, called 
together by diligent drumnung and large counting 
eight thousand people. This was the population of 
Brooklyn thirty-three years ago ! Who then had the 

Srescience by which he could have suspected such a 
ay as this? And if one had dared to say then 
that in thirty-three years two hundred thousand 
inhabitants would have lived upon this side of the 
river, he would have bid fair for a berth in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Yet how has our population augmented beyond all 
anticipation! Instead of that little cozy neighbour- 
hood village, we have become the thira city in the 
Union. The third not alone arithmetically — for 
though a city requires men and women, men and 
women alone do not make a city. By their heads, and 
hands, and hearts, their institutions, their homes, 
their industry, the men and women of Brookl3ai have 
constituted a city of which men may be proud and 
boast. I think the sun does not upon earth shine 
upon a more fair and beautiful city. 

Tou may say that this is the adulation of a fond 
son, and that I think it meet to praise the place of m^ 
residence. Nevertheless, if 1 am Aftfci\N^ftL\«sfiL^^ 
ceived, for I verily believe there la tlo^. xjl^qvjl ^fisifik ^^s^^ 
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tinent a site so beautiful, and so well adapted for 
forming a large permanent city. 

It cannot be many years (for we may look forward 
as well as look back) — 1 thint it cannot oe many years 
before there will be half as many people living in 
Brooklyn as there were in the whole country when our 
War of Independence began. I think it not extrava- 
gant to say that if we go on prospering as we have for 
a few years past, our borders extending, that in a few 
years we shall become the city second, perham, to but 
one on this continent. I do not know that I should 
make even that exception, for Brooklyn seems to be 
nearer to New York than New York is to herself. 
These cities, twelve miles long, on long, narrow islands, 
are not the cities to grow like your circular cities, 
which have room to spread in every direction, and we 
may yet swell our population beyond that of New 
York ! We are destined to be an immense city, and 
it becomes us to lay well the foundations of these in- 
stitutions which are to make our memory precious in 
time to come, and hand down to our children a legacy 
better than that our fathers handed down to us. We 
have begun well in our schools and churches, already 
renowned, but there is still in our institutions a work 
for you and for me. We shall not be true and faith- 
ful to our city and to the time in which we live, if we 
do not hand them down more noble and richer in all 
the elements of civilization and progress than we re- 
ceived them. 

Standing here upon the day set apart to commemo- 
rate the achievements of our fathers, we ought not to 
forget that we are citizens, not only of this city, but 
also of this great republic. We remember and praise 
the sufferings and achievements of our fathers, but 
they suffered and struggled willingly. For some 
years past, it would seem that the celebration of this 
day has been growing into disrepute, and it is well to 
revive the custom. Some man surely can always be 
found to speak worthily, wisely, aad-^ellL, om tliQ ^eat 
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subject of human rights and human liberty, to which 
the day is sacred. 

What is the Fourth of July ? Is it only a day for 
explosion of powder, a day for outside show and cele- 
bration? Is it not the day that stands for the estab- 
lishment of liberty and for the rights of man ? The 
soundest and truest doctrine ever promulgated was 
that sustained by our fathers in the achievement of 
our independence. It is that which makes us what we 
are — ^which makes this day the Sabbath of Liberty. 

Let me say a few words respecting our country, 
than which a fairer and nobler God never made. 
Methinks He hid it for ages behind the heap of ocean 
waters, that He might here at last build up a mighty 
Christian civilisation, that should realize the fondest 
hopes and expectations of prophets and seers. So 
broad a land, so diversified m its treasures, so fertile 
in its soil, partaking the boon which every climate 
has to confer, stretching through so many lines of 
longitude in the west, so many of latitude in the 
north and so many in the south — so fair, so large and 
so rich a land, methinks the sun nowhere else beholds 
in his daily journey. God has poured a mixed people 
upon this land. Haces mingled together make a better 
population than consanguineous stocks. God has 
poured in hither lavishly from every nation. Some 
men leave theur country, it is true, for their country's 
good, but all do not. They that are too restless and 
enterprising to remain at home fly to the New World. 
They whose young blood cannot walk the old paces 
and take the old stale customs — ^they are the men 
who fly their country for their own good, and pour 
upon these shores for ours. We take them as a 
tribute from every nation under the sun — ^the young, 
the earnest, the oest ^jlood, the motive power of the 
nation. 

Such blood mingled with ours, if educated and 
Christianized, will give stamina, variety, genius, and 
all the elements of national po\7ec ^sidi y^c^^^^^^^^^ 
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as were never before brought together. This is our 
population now. The Atlantic greets us on the east, 
we wash our feet in the Pacific, we dip our hands in 
the Gulf, we bathe our brow in the northern lakes ; 
on every side God gives no other boundaries than 
mighty oceans. Enclosed in this vast area, this nation 
is to make a mark in history which no other nation 
ever made* 

But this variety of climate and diversity of interests 
is one great cause of danger. As ships built too long 
and not strong enough, are in danger of breaking in 
the middle; so we, with conflicting interests upon one 
side and upon the other, our citizens so separated by 
distance as to lack personal S3nnpathy and frequent 
intercourse, are in like danger of parting somewnere. 

Besides this, there are men who would sacrifice 
their country for their own advancement, and there is 
nothing that can save this nation from the perils that 
surround it but a spirit of true religion and of that 
ptriotism which true religion inspires, a spirit that 
loves country not for self but for tne counti^'s sake. 

I am most happy, here at least, to claim for the 
Union, as most heartily I do, our undivided allegiance. 
For there is no sacrifice too great to pay for the union 
of these States, unless we sacrifice that for which the 
Union was first made — ^Liberty. We will suffer much 
for the sake of the Union — ^we will give up many 
sectional points of pride ; but when we are asked to 
give up the spirit which animated the men of the 
Revolution — mQ spirit of Liberty — ^that we can never 
give up. 

We declare that any true patriotism must be a 
patriotism which shall include in itself the knowledge 
and love of those principles well embodied in the De- 
claration of our Independence — ^the rights of man — ^the 
declaration that all men are bom free and equal. 
Patriotism without that, is not patriotism in America. 
It may be patriotism in Austria, but not in America. 
The patriotism that does not indad^mtl^YDL itself the 
doctrine that every man baa inaJ^ensiXAa Ti^\i8» \a \^^^ 
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liberty, and property — ^the patriotism that leaves that 
out, is like a man without a neart or a head — a hollow 
corpse. 

What is that patriotism which ignores, or daintily 
touches and passes by this greatest thought, this most 
noble heritage of civilization — ^liberty for every man ? 
This is a patriotism which will save our great country. 
I am not an ill-omened prophet : I do not believe we 
shall go to wreck ; I beheve Ood built His temple on 
these shores. Although, like temples in other times, 
it may have been occasionally delayed and marred, in 
some parts at least, yet the temjjle is reared to Christ 
and to liberty. I believe it will be perfected, and 
Gtod will preserve this nation by the instrumentality 
of your hearts, your hands, your heads, and by your 
fideUinr to our orignal Revolutionary principles. But, 
amid broils and h^h conflicts, be sure that it is safe 
to stand firmly upon the old truths. It is never safe 
to abandon our profession of faith in Liberty. It is 
never safe to put this nation upon the shifting sands 
of expediency ! And whatever storms arise, wnatever 
fierce winds blow, there is no other anchor for us but 
that goodly anchor of liberty ! Never be ashamed of 
it. Speak it out, openly, boldly, sincerely, and let 
your me corroborate your words. 

Remember that discussion should ever be free. 
Let us remember the duty of toleration of men that 
differ in the extremest points firom us. Let us accord 
to them that right which we assert for ourselves — ^the 

X' H to believe what we will — ^the right to defend 
t we think — ^the right to express what we believe. 
Their rights and ours are the same, and if upon that 
common fireedom Liberty cannot stand, let her go to 
the ground. I am not afraid to venture. Give us 
freedom of speech and action, and this land will shake 
the dust of oppression firom her garments and stand 
forth the virgin daughter of God, firee, blessed, and 
blessing ! 

I have been asked by those coiiccnife^YDL^\5«^^^^ 
lent movement to mention, to you ^Uaa ^aiSi^ ^^ issaRr 
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rica, who are now engaged in the work of purchasing 
the grounds and tomb of Washington, at Mount Ver- 
non ; and with this I shall fitly close. Is it fit that 
women should rise up in the perturbed state of the 
Union, and should everywhere, as they do, beg for 

Kace and honourable conciliation? Tou will remem- 
r that when Christ had slept three days, and many 
thought the world was empty of Him, that it was the 
women who went to the sepulchre, asking as they 
went, " Who shall roll away the stone ?" and that, 
when they reached the tomb, the stone was rolled 
away, and an angel sat upon it. Now the women of 
America go to the tomb of Washington, and who will 
roll away the stone ? God grant that they may find 
the stone rolled away, and the living spirit of Wash- 
ington, which is the spirit of Liberty, sitting upon it, 
to hail, to cheer, and to bless them. 



CHURCHES AND ORGANS. 




HEN a church is to be built, the question 
usually is from the outside to the inside, 
and not from inside to out. It is not said, 
" Here are a thousand people ; in our sys- 
tem of worship the effects to be produced require such 
and such conditions for the congregation, and the 
church building must go up around these uses and be 
but an instrument of them." It is much more often 
the case that the question takes this form ; — " Where 
shall we put it? In what style shall it be built? 
Who shall be the architect? How high shall the 
steeple be, and how fine can we afford to make the 
interior?" Then, when these questions are settled, it 
is also, incidentally, a matter of consideration how to 
seat the people, and whether the building can be made 
available for hearing. As to the pulpit, but one thing 
is usually considered necessary, and that is, that it 
siiould be put as far as possible from all sympathetic 
contact with the people to be influenced by it; that it 
dbould be so constructed as to take away from the 
speaker, as far as it can be done, every chance of ex- 
erting any influence upon those whom he addresses. 
Therefore the pulpit is ribbed up on the sides, set 
back against the wall, where it looks like a barn- 
swallow's nest plastered on some beam. In this way 
the minister is as much as possible kept out of the 
way of the people, and all tnat is left \& Ida N<^\Ra» 
Posture, &ee gesture, motion, advai^ic^ ot T^XTt^"^^ %si^ 
that moat effective of all gestures, XJol^ feSN^ lorrcc^ ^^'^ ^is^. 
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earnest man, from head to foot, right before the 
people; m short, the whole advantage which the body 
gives when thrown into argument or persuasion, are 
lost without any equivalent gain. In this sacred 
mahogany tub or rectangular box, the man learns 
every kind of hidden awkwardne^. He stands on 
one leg and crooks the other, like a slumbering horse 
at a hitchm^-post ; he leans now on one side of the 
cushion, or lolls on the other side. And when a man, 
thoroughly trained by one of these dungeon pulpits to 
regard his legs and feet as supei^uous, except in some 
awkward and uncouth way to crutch him up to the 
level of his cushion and paper, is brought out upon an 
open platform, it is amusing to watch the inconve- 
nience to him of having legs at all, and his various 
experiments and blushiiqg considerations of what he 
shall do with them ! 

Is it any wonder that so little is done by preaching, 
when, in a great church, with a smaU congregation, 
so scattered that no two persons touch each other, the 
bust of a man, peering above a bulwark, reads a stale 
manuscript to people the nearest of whom is not less 
than twenty-five feet from him ? The wonder is that 
an3rthing is ever accomplished. Daniel Webster is 
reported to have said, tnat no lawyer would risk his 
reputation before a jury if he had to speak from a pul- 
pit, and that he considered the survival of Christianity 
in spite of pulpits as one of the evidences of its 
divinity. We do not vouch for the truth of this as an 
anecdote, but we endorse it as a truth in philosophy. 

Next comes the question. Shall we have an organ ? 
What do they want an organ for ? We suspect that 
it would be diflScult for the most part of the congre- 
gation to say, unless it were that other fashionable 
churches had organs ; or, that it formed a cheerfal 
and pleasant interlude to the tediousness of other 
parts of worship, 

But Toung America means to have an or^an! 
And the question is not, How laxge a oiv<^ i& needed ? 
but, how large a sum can \)e xaiaed lo Wj \\.1 \i «s3l 
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organ of ten stops is good, it is innocently reasoned, 
an organ of twenirjr would be twice as good. As soon 
as it is known that an organ is to be built, down 
come the agents of various organ establishments, each 
one proving all the rest to be mere pretenders, and 
their work trash. Then comes bidding and under- 
bidding. The builder that will give the most for the 
money is to have the job. One will, for the said 
numlJer of dollars, give fifteen stops, another twenty, 
another twenty-five, and so he gets the organ. Now, 
a stop in the understanding of a church committee, is 
a small piece of wood sticking out of the organ by the 
side of the manuals, with a piece of ivory on the end 
of it, with some name cut and blacked in, as " Pedal," 
" Coupler, Swell, and Choir," " Op. Diapason," " St. 
Diapason," &c. Of course, a skilfal builder can easily 
multiply stops fast enough, if the church committee 
are only ignorant enough. To cut a stop in two, and 
give two registers to it, makes two out of one in a 
manner very inexpensive to the builder, and quite 
satisfactory to most church committees. Or to let a 
stop run only half way through the or^an, speaking 
only either in the upper or the lower htdf ; or better 
yet, to let stops run in separate pipes through half the 
organ, and then flow together into one series of pipes 
for the bass, so that, like a river, many small streams 
meet and go out to sea in one channel — these and 
man^ other methods enable a skilful organ-builder to 
gratify the vanity of a church and the solidity of his 
own pocket at the same time. 

But when the organ is bought, put up, paid for, 
then comes the tug of wajr. What is an organ good 
for, at any rate ? To what end is it put into the 
church ? Can any one tell us ? Or must we come 
back to the subject, and give our own notions ? 



COIfGREGATIONAL LITURGY. 




HE discussion of the question of liturgies in 
Congregational churches is sufficiently novel 
to attract general attention. It ought not 
to be supjjosed, however, that this is a dis- 
cussion which has arisen upon foregone facts. It has 
been begun for the sake of producing facts. 

If any church or churches had gone forward in the 
exercise of their own rights to frame a liturgy and to 
employ it ; if it had been said that such church or 
churches had no right to do so ; and if this discussion 
were in the nature of an examination of such churches 
on the one hand, and a defence of them on the other, 
we need not say on which side we should stand. 
Every true church has the right to determine the 
method of conducting its own public worship. If they 
are satisfied with their own services, no one has a right 
to call them to account. But, in such cases, no one is 
bound to feel an interest in them, in spite of his own 
taste. If one church loves a liturgy, the neighbouring 
church is not bound to love it, nor to relisn the use 
of it, nor maintain that fellowship which can stand 
on^ in common sympathies. 

; ^ The use of a liturgy, then, ought not to work eccle- 
siastical disfellowship. But, on the other hand, there 
is no cause of complaint if it does morally and socially 
aUenate brethren of co-ordinate, church^ from sym- 
pathy and co-operation in worship. 
But the case, at present, is fai te^^etvv3rai%\?a3asit'hia. 
AU that has been done, so fax as t\ie -^xj^^c \3:lq^ ,Sa» 
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this : — Some Christian brethren suspect that a great 
advantage would often accrue to Congregational 
churches if a change were to take place, by which the 
whole body of wordiippers were made to take a more 
active part in the public services ; and they believe 
that certain fixed forms of worship, to be used by the 
whole congregation in common, or responsively, would 
do much toward enlisting a more active participation 
of the whole people in public worship. 

We certainly think tnat much needs to be done to 
inspire the services of our churches with more interest ; 
and that, in some way, the whole congregation should 
become co-operative in public worship. 

But we are clearly of opinion that a litui^ in whole 
or in part will be of very little service. The trouble 
in our churches is the want of vital Christian feeling. 
A Uturgy will not produce that. 

We do not think it needful to discuss the merits of 
liturgies. They are, under some circumstances, useful. 
But they belong to a system of helps, which the whole 
history and spirit of CongregationaUsm disowns. And 
it is notto be supposed thattheCongregational churches 
will change the whole spirit of their economy for any 
slender advantages which may be supposed to linger 
withm fixed and prescribed forms of worship. For 
our own part, if we were ready for a full liturgy, we 
should prefer the Episcopal, which has the extrinsic 
merits of age and long usage, and various historic 
associations. But it is not proposed to adopt a full 
liturgy. It is not, we believe, proposed to advocate a 
common and general form. A mixed service, in part 
liturgical and in part extemporaneous, it is thought, 
would be serviceable in some single churches. 

We have no objection to the trial by any church 
that chooses to do it. But we are sure that the ex- 

Sriment will fail. The firee element will overrun the 
:ed forms and choke them ; or else, if the forms are 
dung to, they will expel the extemporaneous elements, 
and end in drawing the church over \iO ^i\)SL\:^^a.^<^ 
service. But both of these elemeiita,Ai5aa\siO"s^Rj^^«5^ 
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the fixed, the voluntary and the prescribed, the ex- 
temporaneous and the formal, cannot co-exist. The 
one will kill the other. 

The experiment is not new. Several denominations 
have already tried it, the Moravians and the Metho- 
dists being of the number. But of what degree of 
benefit in the Methodist Episcopal service, is the par- 
tial liturgy which is in the Book? Not half of their 
people know that there is such a thing. It is not 
compulsory. It is interpolated by extemporaneous 
offices of devotion ; and the result has been that the 
forms stand empty and soulless, while the life and 
power of the Methodist worship Ues in the extempo- 
raneous fervour of minister ana people. 

We think that this would be the case still more 
among Congregational churches. And one or two 
things would, in time, happen. Either the liturgy 
would wither and hang upon the service like a last 
year's dried blossom danglmg upon the vine, or those 
churches which retained liturgies with benefit, would 
shrink away wholly from extemporaneous services. 
In this last case, a gradual division would take place^ 
and some Congregational churches would be wholly 
liturgical and some anti-liturgical ; and two effectual 
policies of worship would soon strike division throu£^ 
the brotherhood of churches. 

There need not, however, be the least excitement 
about this matter. No one need to fear that the old 
Congregational churches are in danger of tiymg oft* 
like a nock of birds into new trees. The old Congre- 
gational churches are not in danger of acce|)ting an 
innovation against which they have educated instmcts 
and hereditary historic prejudices as high as the walls 
of Jerusalem. . . 

Here, then, we stand. A great want exists in our 

worship. Half liturgies will never remedy that want, 

and wnole liturgies are just as bad. But, good or htnA, 

the churches wm never accept them. It seems to us, 

then, a waste of time to att^m^^t i<&^\<^ ^xAxms^T^^^ 

-oia/ ejq>edient8. The stately aimp^cto.^ oi C^i^^S^ft^gk- 
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tional worship resents all patches and incongruous in- 
terpolations. We must aoandon the whole method, 
and go over in a body to real, earnest, thorough litur- 
gical services ; or we must accept the Congregational 
idea of extemporaneous worship in all its mlness, and 
seek a remedy for lifelessness in a more hearty use and 
proof of our own system. Any cross between Congre- 
gational worship and liturgy will be mongrel, and can 
neither live witn health nor propagate iteelf at all. 

If, then, it is said, that our public services are bar- 
ren, we reply, they are. But not for want of common 
forms of devotion ; for churches which employ these 
forms, with every conceivable means of mating them 
effectual, are just as meagre as ours. Indeed, if the 
Methodist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the Con- 
gregational Churches be taken together, as having prac- 
ticsdly an extemporaneous service, and the Episcopal 
Church be regarded as liturgical, we are not unwillmg 
to have a comparison made between the two methods 
of worship, in the very respect of producing a common 
feeling of devotion in the whole congregation. 

If any single church — ^having tried the simplicity of 
Congregational worship and failed, or, not having failed, 
yet, if from some peculiarity of the congregation, 
some decided predilection for prescribed services — if 
such a church believes that it can do better by half 
liturgical worship than by our usual methods, then 
we would not put a straw in their way. We would 
say. Go on; make your experiment. Ana when enough 
time has elapsed to form a ripe judgment of the result, 
we will accept the trial for what it shall have proved 
itself worth. 

But it does not seem to us well to urge such a course 
upon the Congregational churches before any trial has 
been made. We do not think it needful to ask hun- 
dreds of churches to embark in an enterprise which 
must be regarded, even by its warmest advocates, as 
but an experiment. 

Some who plead for an additiou to t\va c^.\'S^ii^J^«si. 
customs ofpubUo worship, do ao\)^Qwa^^^l^i^^^ 
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the present methods to be very fruitless and meagre. 
It is said that the services of the Sabbath-day, in the 
church, are barren, and especially deficient in this, that 
the congregation, as such, bear no suflScient part. ' 
'^They are sung for, prayed for, and preached to ; but 
they themselves have nothing to do. They are literally 
an audience ; they are hearers. They are not par- 
ticipants, but recipients. It is thought that forms ot 
prayer, recitations of Scripture, and responsive utter- 
ances would go far toward producing in the whole con- 
gregation a common interest in the religious worship, 
by making the whole to bear a part. 

So earnest are we that the whole people should unite 
in public worship, that, if there were no better way, 
we should certainly advocate a liturgy. But we do not 
think that we have to go a step out of our own system 
to find means for arousing and thoroughly developing 
the religious feelings of the whole congregation in 
public worship. 

The fundamental idea of Roman Catholic worship is, 
that the priest and the ordinances are depositories of 
Divine grace — ^that the people are simply recipients. 

Protestant Christianity makes Christ the soul-foun- 
tain, and each individual Christian is his own priest. 
A Catholic church has its public service administered 
by its priests ; a Protestant church has its service 
administered by its priests — ^which are the people. 

The social religious element is the distinctive pecu- 
Uarity of Protestant Christianity. Our churches will 
never fulfil their own social idea of public worship, 
until it becomes the joint act of the whole congregation. 
Not the separate worship of individuals sitting together, 
but the mmgling and harmonising of the individual 
devotion of the whole congregation. 

The preaching meetings of our churches on the 

Sabbath-day do not represent our whole idea of the 

worship of Protestant churches. The prayer-meetings, 

the conference-meetings, the Bible-classes and Sabbam- 

schoola — these, together with. *^^ S^Wo^tk^^tvices, are 

to be regarded as composing ttie vioiAix^, "^^ «s:ft\ft 
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look for the full expression of our peculiar ideas^ not 
in that part which the Sabbath-day and the public 
assembly affords, but in all that the church does in its 
minor meetings. And it will be found that any well- 
instructed and rightly-trained church is a body whose 
power resides in its w&ole membership ; that its worship 
is ministered to bv its own members ; and that the 
legitimate end of the ordained ministry is to evolve a 
social religious ministering power in the congregation. 
'We may now suggest some reasons why our churches 
do not to a greater degree fulfil their design :— 

1. One of the most obvious reasons is, that minis- 
ters of the gospel have not a clear and proper idea of 
their functions. They know generally that they are 
to preach to the community, and tnat they are to 
edify the church. But to be a preacher of sermons, 
a mere teacher in the pulpit, is not half a minister's 
work. He is set to drill a body of Christian men, 
so that they shall individually and collectively be a 
witnessing and ministering body. The voice of the 
whole church, and not the voice of its ministry, is 
that which God appointed for the preaching of the 
gospel. If now a minister only preaches — and so 
preaches that his brethren wish to hear no one speak 
but himself — if, instead of inspiring life-power in 
them, which he then guides and trains them to fitly 
express, he extinguishes their zeal, and fashions a 
puolic sentiment so rigid and exacting that no man 
in the church dare ut&r his feelings, ms thoughts, or 
his experiences, unless he can do it for edification, {Le.^ 
do it in rhetorical fluency, with logical precision, and 
with a certain finish of Uterary good breeding,) he 
defeats the very end of his ministry, and practically 
disowns the Gon^egational idea of a minister. 

Thus we see that many churches are nothing but 
listeners to a preacher. The society has an organic 
life and function ; but the church, in such cases, is 
but little better than a roll of names of persons bap- 
tizedy initiated^ permitted to paxtak^ ^ >i!si^\jKstS.^ 
Supper, and expected to enjoy a gocA ^tcdl^^tu ^^^ 
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to have a real life and function of their own, to have 
a social, loving atmoarphere into which each one de- 
velops the blossoms oi his relirious life, to be a body 
competent to edify itself, to build itself up, and to 
stand, by its own vital power, as a multiform in- 
struction in the community — such an idea is scarcely 
thought of. And hence it is that ministers come to 
be mere instructors. They do not educate. They do 
not train. They are not seeking to develop the gifts 
of the individual members of the church — toorill 
them in the suitable exercise of those gifts. They 
seek to do good to their flock as individual Christian 
men. But they do not group these individual Chris- 
tian men into a community m such a way that they 
give utterance as a church, by their own voices, to 
the truth of Christ, or to their experience of God's 
guidance and goodness. So that the church is not an 
epitome of Goa s multitudinous teachings ; it is not the 
harmony of all the voices with which Cmrist speaks to 
the souls of His children. It is a mere class, coming 
together to hear what a teacher shall say to them, and 
then going away and profiting as best they may. Now, 
a minister of the gospel shomd be a preacher of ideas, 
of the connection of ideas (which is theology) ; he 
should be a teacher of duties — i,e,, he should apply 
principles to the experiences of life — ^he should 
strengthen, comfort, inspire, and warn his people ; but 
all these things should be but a part of a system of 
drill, by which the whole church shall become in like 
manner a teaching body. He is to see that his mem- 
bers are taught to pray — ^to pray with each other; to 
speak — ^to speak to edification. He is to develop the 
gifts of each in such a way as that the whole church 
shall have the benefit. One man is fitly a thinker ; 
another man is a man of observation i>A experience! 
One has zeal and native power ; another has richness 
of heart and blessed simplicity. One has courage, an- 
other has the power of consolation ; one is powerful 
in prayer, another in conveTaatiou, It ia the duty of 
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the minister to bring forth these gifts and make them 
tiie property of the whole church, A church has a 
right to the gifts of every one of its members, and the 
minister is set to disclose and develop them. He is 
not to lean upon the strong, to avail himself of the 
service of those already developed. It is his office to 
take hold of every individual man, and to educate 
him, so that he may bring forth the one, or five, or 
ten talents which are committed to him, for the use ' 
and profit of all his brethren. 

A man of books, a man of ideas, a man of sermons, 
is not Christ's idea of a minister. '' Follow Me, and 
I will make you ^hereof men" A minister is a man 
of men. He is an inspirer and driller of men. 

Is it a marvel that churches take little part in 
public exercises ? They are not expected to do it. 
The minister does not expect it. It is not for 
tiiat he preaches. He is a sermon-preacher, not a 
church-trainer. The people understand it so ; they 
go to church to have nim pray for them. He is to 
preach to them ; he is to visit the sick, bury the 
dead, marry the affianced, baptize the cluldren, live 
in a social relationship to a round of families, preach 
twice on the Sabbath, keep the church free from 
speculative heresies. But tne power that lies in so 
many hearts dormant, the umted power of such a 
body of witnesses as the church would be if it had 
a rc^ voice, it it rose up and spoke, week by week, 
to the people — ^that is scarcely dreamed of. 

Now, the church ought to be a hundred times 
stronger than the minister. The pews ought to have 
more power than the nulpit. No minister has dune 
his duty who is himself toe central power in a con- 
gr^ation. He is to be a power-producer ; he is to 
see the success of his ministry in the church which 
he builds up. And as the architect stands dwarfed 
and tremblmg in the presence of the cathedral which 
he has himself builded, when all its wdls and co- 
himns have gone up^ and all its aic\ie& «x^ ^\s£^^\ft^^ 
and all its pinnacles and spirea Aift u^ >^^\t V^^i^^^^f^ 

a 
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Ood everlastingly — bo a pastor should stand in a vast 
disproportion of strength before the fulness of the 
power of his own churcL For, can any one heart, 
either by original gift or by study, ever equal all the 
gifts which (jod bestows upon a hundr^ men? Is 
not all the work of Christ in a hundred souls more 
rich and wonderful than ever can be a single indi- 
vidual's experience. Is there one flower created 
equal to a whole prairie or garden, sheeted with the 
light and perfumed with the fragrance of a hundred 
flowers growing in profusion ? 

God's work m the human soul, day b}r day, is the 
most illustrious of all the events which nistory chro- 
nicles. Other events are more obvious, and more 
impressive to our vulgar senses, that love the.fliash 
and sound of physical aeeps. But the watchings, the 
fears translated to victory, the faith and glow of love, 
the aspirations and achievements, the visions of heaven, 
the peace of Qod descending thence — ^there are no 
other things of such dignity as these, nor, when simply 
uttered, of such power. Indeed, the supremest power 
of divine truth is not when it is uttered in idea-form, 
or as apprehended by intellect, but when exhibit^ in 
heart-forms, or as it is evolved in actual life experi- 
ences. And there is something sublime in the concep- 
tion of a great assembly of men— holding forth some 
one truth, first by the voice of its teacher, and ihen 
reflecting upon it from a hundred hearts that light by 
which Gfod taught it peculiarly to them ; so that it 
length each should behold the glowing truth, not in the 
narrow line of his own experience, but in the clustered 
fulness of die experience of multitudes. Such preach- 
ing by the voice of the whole church would have a 
power with the conmiunity of which now we have 
no idea except from analogies. Let a hundred mer- 
chants and eminent mechanics — ^known and trusted 
men — gather in some vast hall in New York, wd 
testify in regard to some new method of gaining 
wealtL Let them, one by one, declare the redity of 
tJi0 ricbea, exhibit his own igoxaai:^^, ^^<^!^^ ^^ 
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fadlilnr with which thousands more could acquire, 
and that joint testimony of a hundred honest men 
would strike a fever through a city in a day, and the 
veins and arteries of every occupation would throb 
with impatient desire. Such is the power given to a 
truth wnen many men, corroborating it, give it a 
blessed panic-power. A truth borne forth upon the 
power of a single heart is great ; but what when it is 
sent forth upon the blasts of a thousand hearts ? We 
have made proof of truth-power only in narrow lines. 
There is to be a development, of which we suspect 
little, of the power of .truth swept along the tiae of 
enthusiasm which sympathetic multitudes give. Con- 
versions, then, will be like lightning-strokes. For it 
is not enough for a man to have an idea of truth — ^he 
needs to have a moral shock, a soul-stroke, that shall 
electrify his being, and give to the truth instantaneous 
and overwhelming power. This enthusiasm comes 
from God. Like other gifts, it comes instru- 
mentally. The simultaneous preaching of the gospel 
by communities will be an instrument of such 
results. 

The first step, then, toward a larger participation 
on the part of the con^egation in pubhc worship is 
to begin in the minister s own heart and design. And 
so superficial a thing as a common form of prayer, or 
a joint confession, or a psalmic response, will not train 
a church. There must oe a common life in the church. 
It must be a minister's conception of his office and 
frmction, not merely to impart ideas ; but by an im- 
partation of ideas, and feeling, and personal social in- 
fluence, to impart a real, oommon religious life to the 
church. When that exists, there will be no more 
trouble about unity and interest in a congregatioiL 
They will be like a rich soil fall of roots and seeds, 
that shoot up in exuberant richness, and though dif- 
fering througn genus and species, yet growing m per- 
fect hannon^. But a dead church witn a liturgy on 
the top of it is like a sand desert coveted m\k^^A^\s6^ 
houqnetB, It ia bright for tlie mome^iD\> \ \sv^^> ^^ ^9^ 
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fictitious and fruitless. There are no roots to the 
flowers. There is no soil for roots. The utmost that 
a liturgy can do upon the chilly bosom^ of an nnde- 
veloped, untrained church is, to cover its nakedness 
with a faint shadow of what they fain woi^d have, 
but cannot get. 
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Whereby are given unto xu exceeding great and predons pro- 
mises : that by these ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is ia the world 
throng]*, lost. And besides this, giving all diligence, add to 
yonr £dth, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to know- 
ledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; and to 
patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly loudness ; 
and to brotherly kindness^ chsurity. For if these things be 
in you, and abound, they make you that you shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the Imowledgo of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But he that lacketh these things is blind, and can- 
not see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from 
his old sins. Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make yotir calling and election sure : for if ye do these 
things, ye shall never fall; for so an entrance shall be 
mimsteied unto you abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." — 2 Pet. i. 4-11. 

|HIS is a passage keyed to the note of encou- 
ragement. It sets forth the virtues which 
cost us most, but which we are most easily 
tempted to dispense with * and shows that 
these very qualities have a special relation to our 
future wealth and glory. The line of thought is this 
— as if the Christian graces presented themselves to 
the apostle's mind as so many golden links in a chain 
or necklace, which can never have too many, which is 
rich and valuable, not alone by the quality of each 
link, but by the number of them — ^he urges us to add 
one to the other in consecutive order. To faith, add 
the golden link of virtue ; to virtue, knowledge ; ta 
inom^e, temperance; totempei^Jic;^)^^\^^<^\^ 
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patience, godliness ; to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness, love. These qualities shall 
make the life blessed — ^that is, truthfoL They shall 
not be like ragged and weary pilgrims in a barren and 
unfruitful desert, but like men that walk in orchards 
and gardens, with abundance on every hand. 

But besides the present blessing, the apostle enun- 
ciates the blessed truth, that these virtues, by their 
number and richness, will have a determining influence 
upon our reception into heaven, and our conditioa 
there. 

The force of this statement is lost in our common 
version, because there are no latent meanings and 
associations attached to the English words such as be- 
long to the original Among the ancient customs of 
Greece, none is more eminent than the expressing 
good-T^ to society by providing public entertain- 
ments. These are to be distinguished from feasts. 
They were entertainments or spectacles, exhibitions 
in theatres and circuses, magnificent processions, pub- 
lic adornments, arches, wreaths, and tne full wealm of 
music. These exhibitions took place on memorable 
days, commemorative of public events. They cele- 
brated victories, thev were especially prepared as hon- 
ours for public benefactors : and when citizens who led 
the nation's armies returned from war victorious, the 
scale of the entertainment was commensurate not only 
with the achievements of the victorious general, but 
with the gladness and exhilaration of the public mind. 

Now, the preparing of these entertamments and 
receptions was not the business of the government, but 
of private individuals. 

liich men, who desired to win popularity, were per- 
mitted to bear the expenses of them. And this was a 
kind of inferior philanthropy. Among us men build 
hospitals, found libraries, endow colk^es, establish 
frinds for various charities. But such thmgs were not 
known then. And these populai exhibitioi^ stood in 
their place, as the way in whidi xi(3ci Tasa ^xots^iRk^ 
generosity, munificence, and plMlaiLt\)xovy- mA ^ 
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Uiese entertainments were in their nature expensive, 
80 they grew more and more so, by the desiife of men 
to rival each other, each one endeavouring to surpass 
all that had gone before. The verb employed here is 

ichoregeth^tai (tifix^7*M^'f»*)' It ia from choregos 

:<fnyof), a chotr-leader, a band-leader. Now, as the 
je of these enormous choral exhibitions, in which 
scenic effects were added to the utmost wealth of music, 
was the means by which men exhibited their liberality, 
80, in time, the prodigality with which rich men did 
fimnd their means b^i^ame proverbial ; and it intro- 
duced a new word into the lan^age ; for the verb, 
derived firom ypfnyos, came to ^gmfylavish abundance, 
profusion without limit. Just as Epicurus has given 
nis own name to be a word of force — epicurean ; so 
this name ckoregos, the name of a class of men, came 
to signify that which these men were wont to do. 

It is not a little remarkable that the apostle should 
have selected this word. It is one of those flint words, 
which being struck, flash forth with a hundred sparks 
of association. 

When he would encourage Christians to endure 
hardships, and to persevere in all virtues, he begins to 
tell them how blessed it would make them here ; and 
then glancmg forward and beginning to speak of the 
effect which it would have hereafter, there rose up in 
his view a great city, l&e Athens in the da3rs oi her 
intemty ; a city that dowed with marbles aa the 
north glows with ciystsd mountains ; whose temples 
guttered on every street ; and from whose grand 
portals, as when ^cibiad^ or Pericles returned from 
victonr, the whole population poured out, with chap- 
lets of flowers on their heads, with wreaths in their 
hands, with costly sacrifices led by white-robed priests ; 
with chanting choirs in some part-singing pseans ; and 
vast bands of instrumental music interlu£ng, or carry- 
ing forward the patriotic anthem alone. And with 
this vision before nim, Peter cries out — If ye do these 
thin^, ye shall not be barren even here \ and hetea&^i: 
a nmveisal choral outbreak irom V\i<^ ca^ c&^^^s^^ 
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meet you. And you shall be received by the whole 
glorified throng, amid every demonstration of gladness^ 
triumph, and honour. All this, historically, lay buried 
up in the word hnyjifnyMnvat, 

There is one other element that may be noted, and 
that is, that as the care and conduct of these ancient 
public receptions were allowed, as an honour, to stand 
upon the wealth and generosity of some public bene- 
factor, so the apostle, carrying out the figure, means 
to say, that when we are arriving at our home in 
heaven, when we are drawing nigh to the open gates, 
and are about to enter, it is through the riches of the 
goodness of God tliat we shall not go in unnoticed or 
alone, but shall be met and greeted by a great and 
innumerable company whom He shall bid to come 
out, clad in the white robes ''which the saints do 
wear/' with harps in their hands, and with songs and 
salutations of joy upon their lips, to conduct us in 
triumphal procession into His Throne, that so ''an 
abundant entrance may be ministered unto us. '' This 
is the meaning of the passage. The word abundantly 
is not happy in its function here. The true meaning 
is — For so a choral and processional greeting and 
entrance shall be given to you, by the gogdness, or 
wealth, or abimdance of Jesus Christ. In otiier 
words, the magnifi^nce and costliness of the recep- 
tion shall be according to the wealth of Christ's 
heart. 

And what a thought ! That the virtuous lives, the 
heroic deeds which men perform on earth, are not un- 
heeded, though they may be performed in obscurity, 
and buried in the consciousness of the heart of the 
actor ; that human life lies open to the inspection of 
heaven ; that a cloud of witnesses behold our strife, 
our defeat, or our victory : that though, to all intents, 
we may be far off from heaven, since we are distant 
by the number of years that lie between — ^by the 
separation of time rather than space — ^that yet heaven 
IB near to us ; that it broods us, watches us, sjrmpa- 
thhes with U3 ; that thougTa. t\ie YloVj «iA '"sw&\.\mn^^ 
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gone home to heaven, they are not separated from the 
struggling company on earth ; that they look down 
upon us here, beholding our journey thither, and 
await our arrival that they may greet us with the sur- 
prise of triumphal entrance ! 'Diis is the grand idea 
that rose before the mind of the apostle, which is so 
dimly conveyed in our imperfect traoislation. 



THE DEAD CHRIST. 




one conversant with Christian art is igno- 
rant of the multitude of pictures and carv- 
ings of the Dead Christ. Every name of 
eminence has attempted the subject ; and 
the great masters have again and again repeated their 
conceptions. 

One of the most affecting that ever came under 
our ^e is that in the National Gallery of London, 
by francia, we believe. The Saviour is extendea 
across His mother's lap, an angel sustains His head, 
and another His feet. We gazed long at the sublime 
face, now motionless and cold, pale and silent. All 
the majesty of His life, the scenes of His wonderful 
sorrow, came back to us ; and, whether it was our 
imagination, or the real expression of the picture, we 
certainly felt that we beheld the sorrow that slew the 
Saviour, and the love which conquered the sorrow, 
both together ; so that it seemed to us that His thomed 
head was overspread with sadness only that upon it 
victorious love might stand forth more evidently 
triumphant. It was not a boisterous triumph nor 
even a radiant victory that was expressed ; but the 
calm, serene, silent victory of patience and unutterable 
affection. We are not fond of this class of subjects. 
But this one seemed to be redeemed from the weak- 
ness of death, and to suggest no thought of the crush- 
ing of power, the dishonouring of life, but only of a 
struggle in which Death was the opening of a gate for 
ii epmt to march forth to victory \ 
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In art, and merely as art, the Dead Christ is but 
bareljT tolerable. In religion, and as a part of reU- 
gion, it is altogether to be disallowed. And yet, in 
the preaching of Christ, how many preach a Liying 
durist ? It is a suffering Christ, a tempted Christ, a 
dying Christ, a buried Christ. Some mysterious 
benefit is hoped firom a devout contemplation of such 
a moving theme. But is the mere natural relation of 
such scenes to the human sjrmpathies to be compared 
with the presentation of Chnst — arisen, glorified, tri- 
umphantly reigning • and reigning not for his own 
enjoyment, but for the succour, the teaching, and the 
perfection of His earthly children ? Our Saviour does 
not live behind eighteen hundred years ago. We are 
not to be pilgrims along the misty track of Time, 
waiting for hun in Jerusalem, and lingering in the 
garden. That He might not be local, a being of one 
age and nation. He arose to that blazing centre which 
knows no periods, no epoch, no time, but is the eternal 
Now. He is to every age a present Saviour — ^to every 
soul a Living Saviour ! To our mind He is clothed 
with attributes then exhibited, when He wore his 
earthly form ; but having gained a clear conception 
of what Christ waa, that & is, and that we are to 
transfer in our thoughts to the invisible One, per- 
petuaUy hovering near us. The hope and the joy of 
Uhristians are not in the past, but in the present. It 
is believed that Christ Imows them, that He knows 
them as individuals, by name, in all their personal 
peculiarities ; that He feels that living and efficient 
sympathy for them which their daily necessities re- 
quire ; that His heart yearns, that His eye follows 
tnem, that His pity enfolds them. 

Christians are glad of a Saviour sufifering and slain, 
because through this experience they are aole to form 
a conception of what nature is in Him now. And 
their great and peculiar need is a Christ who knows 
all their weaknesses of disposition without feeling dis- 
gust : who knows all their sins without \A^^ts^s^s^\ 
who Knows their faults and {oi\Aea mXltiO'^Vi ^"o^fiss&k^^N 
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who knows their daily practical difficulties, their 
cares, their family troubles, their business perplexi- 
ties, and who knows just how all these things, acting 
on the peculiar temperament which each possess^ 
hinders his piety, mars his joy, fills him with doubte, 
and afflicte him with burdens. 

It requires no great stretch of faith to believe that 
Christ has opened up a way to save those who come to 
Him already converted out of their sins. But to coma 
blushing from the commission of some sinful thing, 
full of conscious meanness, and half-despairing, inas- 
much as, a hundred times before, you have promised 
to renounce evil, and have broken the promise ;*- 
when in the quick and stinging confusion of shame 
and grief and discouragement, you can raise up the 
vision of a merciful Chnst looking intently upon you, 
and saying, "Son, now above all other times, come to 
me, for I am the only one that hath the patience and 
the power to bring thee out of all these passes and 
temptations ; " that ifc is, indeed, to have a Living 
Chnst ! Do we enough preach a Living Christ ? Do 
we not stumble, just as the Roman Catholic often 
does, bv laying hold of the earthly form of Christ, the 
life and symbols of His love ; and by endeavouring to 
extract from the past that which the grave shall never 
^ve,nor the dark past, but which shjJl come, if at all, 
right down from the Living Heart of the Companion- 
able Saviour, who though glorified in heaven, is none 
tlie less the earthly Guide of His people ? 

The faults of preaching when such faults exist, are 
magnified in Christian experience. Few persons look 
up. Many look back, and wonda: that seeing the 
place where Jesus lay, th^ see no angels there, and 
hear no voice. Their CSirist is the Dead Christ. 
Some persons long for a tender heart, for impassioned 
experience, for more earnest love. They wander in 
Oethsemane. They linger on the mount beneath the 
olive trees. They shudder upon Calvary. They 
search the garden for the grave. But Gethsemane 
that once heard the groans, nov? \ij^ax& \Wcl tilc^ isi^^t^ 
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The olives yield their fruit, but no Saviour sits be- 
neath their covering shadows. The hill, if one might 
hear its silent voice, would cry out, " Here He was, 
but is no longer." The grave would murmur, "Come, 
see where He lay — He is not here, He is risen." 
And all the scenes of the past have now but one office, 
to instruct us how to imagine and to lay hold of a 
living and a Present Saviour, 



NATUBAL LAWS AUD SPECIAL 
PBOYIDENCES. 




HE human mind tends to pass from one ex- 
treme of truth to the other. The mind of 
communities touches both extremes before 
it settles down at the intermediate point <rf 
truth. There is no great truth which, being pressed £ar 
enough in one direction, will not meet another bearing 
up against it from the opposite. There is, for instancy 
the truth of man's libeiiy ; press it far enough, and it 
will be met and restrained by &e equal truth of man's 
dependence. The truth of man's individuaUty ; press 
it to a certain distance, and it will meet another truth, 
equally certain — Oman's associated life. There is the 
truth of the necessity of helping men, and the other 
truth, just as inmortant, that if you help them you will 
destroy them ; ^r there is nothing worse than help 
which impairs the disposition of men to help them- 
selves, and nothingso bad as not to help them when 
they n^ help. There is also the doctrine of free 
agency, and the counter-doctrine of dependence upon 
Ood. There is no one oreat line of tnought whidi, 
being pursued at length, does not meet another coming 
from the opposite ; and a man's mind should stand at 
the centre of the wheel, and all truths should come to 
it from every side as the spokes of one great wheel 

It is on this account that men vibrate between two 
eidremea ; and only after wide investigation that th^ 
taie in all trutL 
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Before men had learned much of the globe, and of 
physical laws, they were guided, in assigning causes 
tor the effects which they witnessed, by their venera- 
tion and imagination. When the imagination, in- 
stead of reason, guides ignorant men, they are almost 
always wont to ascribe effects, whose causes are not 
visible, to spiritual influence, infernal or supernal 
The progress of observation and investigation drives 
men &om these superstitious notions, and one effect 
after another is wrested from the supposed agency of 
spirits, and becomes affixed to its natural cause. 
This was the case with celestial appearances — ^the 
comets, the Aurora Borealis. This was the case also, 
in a sreat measure, with diseases. It is not lon^ since, 
pestuences, plagues, and many special forms of disease, 
such as leprosy, tmd many varieties of convulsive 
cUsease which affected the nervous system, were re- 
dded by the medical faculty, and by the Church 
itself, as we results of spiritual or supernatural causes. 
It is only since the art of printing that these notions 
have been in a measure done away. Iremember,in 
.. my own day, very long sermons to prove that the 
cholera did not depend on natural agencies, but that 
God held it in his hand, and dropped it down upon 
the world. 

There is no doubt that there are moral results to be 
wrought out by all these natural phenomena, but it 
was held that they were producea by preternatural 
means. It is not many ages since a man would have 
be^ expelled from any sound church, if he did not 
believe that diseases resulted from the direct exercise 
of Divine power, instead of intermediate causation ; 
and that heaUn^ was to be effected only tiirough some 
form of spiritual incantation. 

The same was true of the common events of familiar 
life. Men saw evidence of the agency of good and of 
bad spirits around them, at aU times, and in every 
minute event. Since the world began this has been 
common ; and it is no commoner tvoti ^ibaxi^^^X^^^t^ 
Hen bare alw&ya been watddng m^ «q;!^t^q^^^^ 
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fear, lest^ some charm being forgotten, lurking mis- 
chief should gain advantage of them. 

The growm of natural science has tended Tery 
much to sweep away such views ; first, from i)hiloBo* 
phical minds ; gradually as general information in- 
creased, from the minds of all wdl-informed common 
men : and now, in the immense progress of sdenoe and 
the diffusion of a knowledge of it among the common 
people, there is a venr marked tendency to go to the 
opposite extreme, and not only to refer eacn special 
enect to a corresponding natural cause, but to deny 
that there are any effects which are the results of 
Divine volition. Some men are ready to say that all 
things are effects of ph3rsical causes, and that mere is no 
immediate Divine volition exerted upon natural laws. 
This is as monstrous in science, as it is absurd in re- 
ligion. If men take the premise that all effects to be 
expected in this world are provided for in organized 
natural laws, and that there are none which result 
from Divine efficiency, they must go through with aU 
the conclusions. The^ must hold that human intdli- 
gence is our only guide in this world, or, in other 
words, is the only ^xl of natural powers ; they must 
argue that no man will be helped m this world except 
so far as he helps himself, by finding out the paths of 
nature and walking in them — a falsehood which is idl 
the worse because it is half true. For in making an 
axe, the head is of iron and the edge of steel ; but the 
head is the larger and heavier part, while the edge is 
but a narrow strip. So with such a falsehood ; the 
greater part of it is true, but this is made only to add 
weight and power to the cutting-edge, which is frdse. 
They must declare that the belief in a special and 
particular providence is a superstition ; that Ood 
works by laws, and that He never interferes with or 
uses them. They must believe that, consequently, 
prayer is a mere poetic exercise ; good to those that 
like it, only because it reacts upon their feelings, and 
soothes and cahns them. They m\ist suppose that 
players which the heatlieix weAj^^ «a(i^\£ki&L\k:A'«6s& 
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offers up for them by turning a wheel, like a mill, are 
as effectual on the laws of nature as an humble Chris- 
tian's prajrer. They must hold that the doctrine of 
miracles is to be given up, as nothing but a superla- 
tive superstition. And for this matter, such men usu- 
ally do teach that miracles always* happened in dark 
agis, among^ ignorant men ; thkt ma^ of the same 
results can now be produced by scientific causes ; and 
that a belief in them, as effect divinely produced, is 
unworthy of an enlightened philosopher. 

I need not say how far men have arifbed away from 
the New Testament who have reached this ground. 
Such a man is not only not a Christian, but whatever 
natural religion he may have, if he be consistent, he 
must reject the New Testament altogether, as an 
authoritative guide, and give himself up to Nature 
and Reason. For if there be one truth more espe- 
cially taught in the Bible than another, it is the fact 
of (jod's activity and influence in human life. If 
there ever comes a day in which it can be shown by 
science, that there is no active interference of the 
Divine creative will in the special affairs of men, science 
in that day will demolish the New Testament. When 
it can be scientifically demonstrated that no more 
effects axe wrourfit in this world by the intentional 
interposition of JDivine volition, than those which fall 
out in the way of ordinary and unhelped natural causa- 
tion, in that day, I am free to say, the New Testa- 
ment will be overthrown. It will be regarded as an 
amiable book, but one whose doctrines have been 
refuted, and are passed away. 

This doctrine of the presence and actual interference 
of God in the world, producing effects which would not 
have fallen out otherwise, is taught in the Bible as 
against idolatry, as against naturalism, (in the early 
chapters of John,) as the ^rgument and foundation of 
prayer, of courage, of patience, and of hope, and as a 
specialdevelopment, among others, of the incarnation of 
Christ to bring to liffht the reality of 6od,vi\ici^wtwi.^>J!;» 
inYiBihly in me and nature, bom\>^tot^ ^sAi\s>kRRi. 
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It is to be admitted that this globe and its inhabi- 
tants are included in a system of physical laws ; that 
these are, in their nature, unchanged and unchange- 
able ; that they are incapable of increase or decrease ; 
that thejr are sufficient for all ordinary purposes of 
human bfe : that the welfare and happiness of men 
depend largely upon a wise employment of them ; and 
that the progress of the race is largely to be eflfected 
by their wise application of them. Not only would I 
cast no obstacle in the way of scientific research, but I 
hail it as the great almoner of God's bounty. Men 
should be instructed to become better acquainted with 
the laws and influences which operate upon both the 
body and the mind, and upon the natural world. 
Men will never be as good Onristians as they ought, 
until they know more perfectly how their bodies are 
put together, and what is in their own minds, and the 
naturs3 laws of the one and of the other Science is 
yet to interpret Scripture, in many respects ; and I 
am persuaded that all the most characteristic elements 
of revealed or inspired truth will in the end be corro- 
borated, and not harmed, by the progress of natural 
science. I believe in everything that is true. I am 
not necessarily to believe in everything that pretends 
to be true ; but when anything is proved, whatever it 
overturns, I am bound to it by tne allegiance with 
which I am bound to God ! He that denies the truth 
in or out of the Bible, denies God ! 

The progress of science lays a surer foundation for a 
belief in God's active interference in human afiair? 
than has existed without it. When matui*er fruits of 
investigation shall be had, there can be no doubt that 
science itself will establish our faith in prayer, in 
miracles, and in special providence. 

There are respects in which natural laws are beyond 

the reach of all human interference and control There 

are spheres in which light and heat cannot be touched 

ajui controlled. There are various attractions which per- 

foim in their own way their own -^otk^ beyond man's 

guidance or reach — such, are tYie gc^a\.^a.^^.\^^^^vsA 
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together the stellar universe. Great currents and pas- 
sages of natural ]powers are put entirely beyond man's 
hand. But it is just as certain that there are, also, in 
God's sjrstem of nature, another class of laws which 
come close to us, and whose office is, or seems to be, to 
minister to human life. They are either modifications 
of great laws, or they are separate laws. And in 
respect to these I affirm that they are not fructified, 
and do not perform their function, till they are con- 
trolled by human volition. God has made the agencies 
which concern human life to be of such a nature that 
the human mind is necessary to the fall development 
and Greatest fruitjulness 0/ natural laws. It is sup- 
posed by many that a natural law is perfect in itself; 
whereas it is perfected in many instances, only when 
it is permeated by human volition. 

Electricity, for instance, plays a round of its own. 
It has its own pastures, and its own great running 

f founds. It performs a large function, unknown, 
eyond our reach, and without our knowledge. But 
80 far as ordinary purposes of civilized life are con- 
cerned, electricity doea nothing till we have taught it 
how to serve us ; then it runs swifter races for human 
convenience than ever were run before. When the 
mind takes hold of it, electricity becomes a patient 
drudge; so that we now work by lightning, which 
would never have done a single thing for us if it had 
not been harnessed by the human mind. But now, 
above the sea, and under the sea ere long, it shall 
carry the messages of nations, flashing from the East 
to the West, proclaiming war or heralding peace, and 
performing the great offices of civilization. When 
man takes it by the head and says, '' Receive my 
bridle," and throws over it the saddle, and says, " Take 
me for your rider," it becomes patient and submissive, 
and acknowledges man as its master. 

Light performs a great amount of work, — ^whether 
we are walring or sleeping; in its vast joumeY^ tfcctw^!^ 
the univeise — ^in its sun-flasbies aTi'SimooTLX^^'^^^ilNJ^^^^ 
but maji'a mind seizes tliis law, wA dLQ^'^^^?ckaX»"^^^s^^^ 
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could not, drives it. We have it in our dwelling. 
We make it work along our coasts. We divide it^ and 
set it at work in the garden and on the team. We 
give it the power of a living pencil^ and make it draw 
artists' pictures. And yet we are in the midst of a 
carping set of philosophers who say that we can obey 
natural laws, but cannot control them. We do control 
them. 

Water has a certain round of grand effects, and these 
are performed whether a creature looks on or not. 
The ocean never asks man what it may do with its own 
waves and upon its own domain ! Tiie old Polar Sea 
— ^the only mystery now left among the oceans of the 
globe — ^has rolled for ages, by day and night, by 
summer and winter, with no eye to watch it---except 
from above ! That mighty unexplored wilderness of 
mysterious water ! — ^it does what it will, and is not 
dependent upon man. But water is dependent upon 
him for doing many things which it never could do 
otherwise. While it works in nature and on the 
fflobe, it is not subject to his will ; but when it works 
for human life, it immediately becomes his disciple. 
Man seizes the law, and canals shoot forth, mills hve, 
irrigation turns barren heaths to gardens, tides dig 
out channels, and the patient hydrostatic pump drives 
down to her element the vast Leviathan. Water 
could do none of these things vdthout man's help. 
The things which natural laws can do, without human 
volition, are not so many, nor are they more wonder- 
ful than the things which they do only by the life- 
giving touch of man's mind. 

Heat, in the sun, produces the seasons. How vast 
is the great fire-place of the universe ! Yet compare 
it with the sphere in which fire works under the 
dominion of man— in the forge, in the furnace, over 
the blow-pipe serving the domestic range, warming 
the hoiise, and pouring summer throughout the year 

. i>^^^ f Nature^s'fruits. TlieTfti^W\.^begmnt«a 
m natural fruits, and they never, vr\ieu\^^ \iS t^w?^ 
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alone, reach beyond that point. When a man finds a 
crab-apple in the woods, he would not willingly find it 
more than once ; yet, brought to his own orcnard, it 
becomes a fine firuit. But did nature make the pippin ? 
Nature had been tr3ring her hand for years and years, 
and had never been able to get beyond the crab-apple. 
Man says to her, " You are a bungling apprentice ; / 
will make you a joume3rman." Nature can make iron, 
but she never made a sword. She never made a jack- 
knife, a steam engine, a knife and fork— nothing but 
bare, cold, dead iron. 

Now, is this a course of specious metaphysical 
reasoning ? Is not this truth reasonable ? Are not 
these facts alleged conclusive ? And if they be true, 
what is the result? Nature has a certain crude, general 
function which natural laws perform of themselves, 
without any regard to men. But these laws are made 
to be vitalized and directed to a higher development 
by the control of the human mind and will, llie laws 
pf the globe are to be taken hold of by man's will, as 
really as the laws of the body are. The secondary 
effects of natural laws are just as much a part of their 
nature as the primary, and are of equal importance. 
In fact, it is these that constitute the elements of 
civilization. While natural laws, in a certain way, 
influence and control men, yet they are, in the effects 
which they produce, just as much controlled by man, 
and just as dependent on him. If nature should 
abandon men, they would die, and it would become 
poverty-stricken. Let nature forget us, and the heart 
\^ould cease to beat. The pulsations of endless electri- 
cal currents would cease. On the other hand, let man 
forget nature, and the city would crumble, and go back 
toa wilderness ; the garden which had grown up from 
a thistle-ground, would return to its native conoition : 
cultivated seeds would shrink ,back to their original 
poverty ; and all domestic animals would rebound to 
their wild state. Nature needs man to keep her at work. 

It is this view that settles all q]GLe!6^\o\^& ^Jwssi^^aiafl^^ 
necessity to obey. God Im^b not "pvji^. "oa \5R5Ust^"Si^3Qaa 
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to make ns only its pnpil^ but also its master. We 
are not alone to look np and take, but to look down 
and control We are not only to obey, but also to 
role. We are to obey for the sake of ruling. The 
whole talk about the absolute and inflexible povem- 
ment of natural law has no foundation except in fools' 
brains. It is a divided empire, and man's part is more 
than nature's. When 6oa made man. He made more 
of nature in him than He did in all the rest of the 
world besides I 

The question now arises. Is there a moral or scien- 
tific probability that God ever produces results by 
natural laws in this world which otherwise would not 
have been produced ? K we drive natural laws, can- 
not God do it ? I hold, because the Bible teaches it, 
and now I hold it more because nature and science 
teach it, that there are millions of results that never 
would have fallen out in the course of nature that are 
now continually happening on account of God's special 
mercy. The doctrme of a special providence is this : 
God administers natural laws — of the mind, the body, 
and the outward world — so as to produce effects whim 
they never would have done of themselves. Man can 
do this, and why not God ? By a wise use of natural 
laws, man can make the difference between comfort 
and discomfort He can till the farm, and make the 
seasons serve him. He can take natural laws, and 
ojA himself about with them, so that they shall make 
nim rich, and wise, and strong. Men can do it for them- 
selves — ^why cannot God do it for them ? Men can do 
it for their children, for their neighbou|s' children, for 
scores and hundreds of persons. A farmer that admi- 
nisters his estate wisely, will have enough, not only 
for himself, but for others. His children will be fed, 
the neighbourhood supplied, and the veins of commerce 
swollen by the overplus of his sagacity. A man cau 
say to the light, to the water, to the seasons, " I will 
by you, maSke a special providence for this whole 
town, " and he can do it ; fox if lie MU Wrk, there 
ml/ not be abundance, but if b.e goeaioT^«tdL>ik^'c^\r^ 
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be. That is not aU. A man may be put at a point 
where-as Napoleon was, or WelGngton in Spain, or 
Sir John Moore in the north of Portugal, or Ulive in 
India — ^he can make a special providence for a nation, 
for a race, for an age, tor one land, or for the globe ! 
Now, God can do a great deal more than man, and a 
great deal better. Is there any objection to such a 
doctrine ? 

In regard to the doctrine of prayer, many men say, 
" Do you suppose that God will make any diflference 
whether you pray or not? The reply is, that God 
can if He chooses. But whether He will or not, de- 

?ends very much on how I pray, and what I pray for. 
can give my boy a book or a bow every day in the 
year, but whether I will or not is another thing. God 
will not do for men what men can do for themselves. 
Nor will He do for them at present what they, after a 
proper course of development, will by and by be able 
to ao for themselves. But a man has a risht to go up 
along the path of his weakness, and say, "I have done 
what I could : now hear my prayer, and do for me 
what! cannot do for myself." And if it is a thing 
that is needed, Gkni will answer the prayer. For He 
loves to give needed things better than earthly parents 
love to give good gifts to their children. Suppose you 
have been traveUing in the cars with your child, and 
it becomes restless with fatigue. Its rest has been 
broken by night-travelling, and it is hungry and asks 
for food. But a bank of snow lies across the track, 
and the train cannot go on. It waits. Anybody 
would feel pity for such a child — even if it were a 
negro's ! But how much more if it were his own ? 
And if it be my child, and says, " Pa, water, water," 
it cuts me to the heart to hear it ! But by and by, 
with double and treble elements of iron, the track is 
opened, the way is cleared, and we are hurried on to 
tne next station. The first run I make is into the 
hotel ; for I am hungrv, not for myself, but for the 
child ; and I break through tYve CTO^dL\i^^^^psv^K^ 
the car with bread in my liandi^ iot XJcl'^ fis^^* ^^i 
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do you suppose the bread is half so sweet to his mouth 
as to my eyes that watch his ea^ eating? But this 
is God's figure, and not mine. He declares that He is 
more willing to give good gifts to them that ask Him, 
than parents are to give to their children. 

Have you ever prayed on this principle and found 
your prayer unanswered ? Not prayer for amusement ; 
for some men pray, who begin with Adam, and come 
leisurely down all the way tiirough to " Thy kingdom 
come," and then wind up with the " power and glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen.'' That is not prayer ; 
or at least it is not such pra3ring as will be answered. 
But did you ever, under the pressure of a real want, 
go to God and say, '' Thou, Father, canst help me ; 
give me thine aid," and not have your prayer an- 
swered ? Glorious old Martin Luther knew how to 

J)ra^. He used to take one of God's promises, and 
aying it down, would say, " Now, Lord, here is Thy 
word ! If Thou dost not keep it, I will never believe 
Thee a^ain." This may be called audacious, but it was 
not audacity in such a Christian as Luther. 

What is needed is, that we should take a larger and 
broader faith, and we shall then have no difficulty 
with special providences, or miracles, or prayer ; but 
all their problems will be solved^ and their mysteries 
cleared away. 



IS CONYERSION INSTMTAMOUS? 

A LETTER TO A FBIEND. 




T DEAE SIR, — I am glad tliat we are of one 
belief as to the reality of that momentous 
change which is usually called conversion 
or regeneration. We agree, too, that such 
a change does not require violence to be done to the 
mental organization. A man has the same faculties, 
intellectusQ, moral, social and animal, before conver- 
sion as after. Neither are the constitutional functions 
changed ; nor the laws of mind, under which all mental 
life exists. The change is analogous to that which 
happens to a thoroughly and chronically diseased body, 
when it becomes decidedly convalescent. All the vital 
organs, and every minute vessel throughout the system, 
are changed fromamorbidtoanatural condition. There 
is neither increase nor diminution of the organs of the 
bodv ; there is nothing taken from, and nothing added 
to the norrn^ functions of the organs. In like manner, 
the change of mind is not one of faculty, but of func- 
tion ; and in frinction the change is only from a dis- 
ordered to a normal and healthml state. 

Is such a change instantaneous ? Tou think that 
it is not. Many devout Christians agree with you. 
Indeed, taking the world through, I presume that you 
are wilJi the majority. Nor is it to be denied that 
jrou have many apparent reasons for such doubt. Tet 
it seems to me that both facts and analo^e&^x^^Sg^ks^^ 
yon when the matter is ciiticaJly aeai^^ 
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Every serious change that befalls the mmd may be 
said to ha\6 three sti^;es — ^the preparatoiy stage, the 
sta^o of actual change, and the aiter-stage.^ It is of 
neither the first, nor the last, but of the middle one, 
that we affirm instantaneousness. We say that the 
act of volition, or of voluntary transition from one 
2)uq)ose or condition of mind to another, is alwavs in- 
stantaneous, although the circumstances which led to 
it, and the results wnich follow it, may be long-dra^ 
and gradual. A man may determine to chiuige his 
secular vocation. Tlie reasons inclining him thereto 
may gradually arise, and grow in force from da]^ to 
day for months, and even years. But the determina- 
tion, at last, is a sudden, momentary act. After the 
decision, months may be required to cany it com- 
pletely into eflfect. 

So that there are in a change of religious feeling 
two gradual stages and one inst^taneous. The mind 
may become gradually, and, more and more, deeply 
senous ; the perception of neglected truths may be 
progressive : the motives to a decision for or against 
a religious life may be long accumidating ; but, at 
length, there is a time of choice ; and whether per- 
ceived or not, that decisive choice will be instanta- 
neous. Then comes the after-stage — ^the carrying out of 
the determination. The eradication of bad nabits, the 
development of right feelings, the reduction of con- 
duct to religious principle — ^in short, the formation of 
religious character, is gradual. 

In the popular mind conversion improperly includes 
all the stages which we have discriminated ; and of 
such a conversion it is rightly said that it must be 
gradual. But conversion, as a mere act of choice, is 
instantaneous. We affirm all volition to be instanta- 
iieous. While one weight after another goes into the 
scale you are preparing for the counterpoise ; but when 
tno index passes the centre, it passes at once. In like 
fanner, when the mind holds a change in view, it 
^ay l>e long in coming towards a decialoiL; it may 
^^cilIatQ and swing first to ^^ on^ axA AiJcvsvi ^t\ >^^ 
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other side. But when each faculty but the laat one 
has consented, and at length, long resisting, that 
faculty coincides with the rest, the decision is instant 
and decisive. 

The recognition of this change, by the individual, 
wiU depend upon the character of his mind. Those 
who have strong emotions, all of whose changes follow 
or are instantly followed by the intellect, wifl perceive 
that a transition has been made. 

Those who have strong and positive emotions, but 
are not wont inteUectuaUy to mspect them, will feel 
that there is a change. 

Those with an even and gentle emotive tempera* 
ment will not intellectually recognize the mental 
transition, but will first be conscious o1 it from the 
results that begin to appear. 

From these statements we should be led to expect 
that religious changes would be most apparently sud- 
den among uncultivated minds, which Wg uncon- 
trolled, act under emotion, with extremes of flux and 
reflux ; among men of violent passions ; among those 
who have been the most entirelv destitute of moral 
sensibility. We should suspect, also, that such changes 
would be, at the time, perceived by all minds, robust 
or feeble, positive or gentle, in times of great general 
excitement, in which the mind is more active and 
moves more strongly than alone, by reason of sym- 
pathy with other minds. Facts corroborate such ex- 
pectations. 

The distinction between a real instantaneous change 
of mind, and the instant recognition of that change, 
should not be forgotten. As the change of mind may 
be induced or prevented with great facility by the 
degree of knowledge possessed of the mind on which 
influence is to be exerted, by the nature of the meana 
employed, and by the skill with which such means are 
applied to the mind ; so the recognition of that change 
unU depend in part upon one's emotive temperament, 
and upon the habits of decision whida. 0Ti<5> ^^rs^!*% 
in part upon the condition oi t\i^ixmA^^^^^^^^ssi^> 
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and in part upon the instructions received, directing 
the mind's attention to such phenomena. 

I imagine that you will say, of all this disquisition, 
" It may be curious, but is it of practical importance ? 
Its merit is metaphysical It will do no good in 
actual life." 

On the contrary, though it is metaph3r8ically true, 
its chief importance is that it takes hold so earnestly 
and efficiently on practice. A mind taught to beUeve 
in the reality ana necessity of an instant choice will 
act with directness and brevity. The belief in gradual 
conversion goes hand in hand with procrastination 
and mere promissory amendment. Neither can the 
efforts of Christians nor of ministers be the same 
under the two systems. Those who trust to a gradual 
amelioration cannot in the nature of things work with 
that directness, with that sharp activity and strong 
hope which they have who expect an immediate resulC 
To labour for a future, indefinite, gradual change, is 
like growing acorns ; to labour tor an immediate 
change is like growing wheat. In the latter case, ^e 
appomted months are so definite, the harvest so near, 
and the result so sure, that all have hope, and faith, 
and industry ; while few are found sowing acorn seed 
for forests, which other hands, in another generation, 
shall fell and use. 



THE DAY AND THE DESK. 




T is no small thing as it regards the educa- 
tion of the community, that from their 
youth up they have been taught to discuss 
all questions from ascertained and authori- 
tative moral grounds. The rhetoric or argument of 
ancient civilization was secular, both in its spirit and 
aims. The intellect and the imagination were trained, 
not the conscience or the afifections. 

To have the whole, or the greatest part of the com- 
munity gather together every week for the religious 
discussion of life questions, cannot fail to establish a 

Sublic mind which no other known causes could pro- 
uce. The family educates the affections. Secular 
affairs train and sharpen the business faculties.^ Public 
affairs give general information ; but where is moral 
training to come from ? 

The moral element in man has but a sorry chance 
against his selfish faculties and his passions. A few 
in every community are so endowed as to stand up, 
men of integrity and of natural religion, without or 
even against training. They may not be Christians. 
But they are men of a strong religious nature, and 
of slender passions, to whom justice and an imperfect 
spirituality is congenial. Such cases are single and 
isolated. The mass of men are not just nor religious, 
tmless in a fragmentary way in exceptional instances. 
Take men as they rise, and their selfish and animal 
instincts are more active, more influetLt\tylt\:L^SN.\ksss«. 
religions feelings. The tabits oi Aii^ ax^ lQ\\5A^^Ni:^^^ 
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current selfisliness. The character is shaped by the 
influence of three or four feelings, — the love of pro- 
prty of power and influence, of praise, and by the 
love of animal indulgence. 

Benevolence, as an over-ruling power : justice be- 
tween man and man, as a controlling force ; a 
love of God and a salutary reverence for Him, as an 
atmosphere in which the soul breathes, — ^theseare not 
common. From the beginning of life, the conscience 
is apt to be uneducated, or overlaid by selfishness, 
or drugged and silenced. Men are gooa-natured^ or 
generous, upon occasions. A few are benevolent. 

In the most select and best communities not one 
in a thousand is benevolent. Not one in a hundred is 
generous. When their own interests or wishes are 
not to be sacrificed; when kindness runs parallel 
with selfishness; when good service costs nothing, 
and is even easier than its opposite, then, one must 
be either a dyspeptic, or a very bad man, if he be 
not kind and generous. But in such cases the good 
feeling is a very narrow valley between very nigh 
mountains on either side. Of all the men that are 
regarded as respectable in New York, how many act 
from such deliberate convictions of conscience, thafc 
it may be said of them they are governed by a sense 
of Bight? How many are benevolent — ^not in the 
sense of being good-natured when they are pleased, 
or kind when everything is to their mind, or gene- 
rous when it costs them nothing, and is easier than 
selfishness — ^but when to be so requires self-denial 
and moral principle ? Our own convictions, founded 
upon observation, are, that very few have such be- 
nevolence, either bynature or by grace. Our impression 
is that religion has hitherto developed reverence toward 
Ood, caremlness of one's own life and conduct, and 
benevolence when it does not cost too much. 

We see nothing in the ordinary influences of so- 
ciety which tends to rectify this : nothing in secular 
iDstitutiona : nothing in t\iQ comx^^ oti l^Msiness. 
Schools and seminaries cann.o\. fa^TCka ^^ \aasi^ 
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habits, nor train the moral nature. It is in this view 
that we regard the Sabbath and the Pulpit as indis- 
pensable to society. The Sabbath is a day of bodily 
rest, doubtless ; it is a day for social culture ; it is to 
be advocated for reasons, therefore, of secular 
expediency. 

Ihere is a ground higher than all these. It is the 
day for religious education. There is no substitute 
for it. The work which above all others man needs 
to have done, cannot be done except through the 
force and observance of some such institution. 

The Pulpit is the popular religious educator. Its 
object is to stimulate and develop the religious feel- 
ings. All subjects upon which men think or act, all 
relations and duties, all observances, amusements, 
occupations, and sympathies need to be discussed by 
every man from the ground of religious principles. 
Left to themselves, few men will so discuss them. 
Week by week men should hear their daily life dis- 
cussed, not from selfish principles, not from a ground of 
expediency, not from popular points of view, but from 
the highest religious grounds. To have the whole, or 
the greatest part of the community assembling for the 
expression of reverential feeling is beneficial, doubt- 
less. This should be an element of Sabbath ob- 
servance. But this very feeling will itself depend 
upon a previous education and development of the 
whole religious nature. That development will take 
place most healthfully and rapidly by such a system of 
education as shall lead men habitually to look at all 
things from the religious stand-pomt. When a whole 
community are wont to have their social life, their 
secular business, their public duties, taken out of their 
low and selfish attitudes and lifted up into the light 
of God's countenance, and then measured, judged, 
repressed or developed, and wholly bathed or inspired 
by the spirit of conscience and of love, then they 
axe receiving a moral education, for which there is no 
other provision except the Sabbat\i «cA ^^ "^xik^^fe* 
And we regard the Day and t\x^De^\«\^^5^\iaJ^V 
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ful to the refined and philosophic as to the rude and 
unlettered, though for different reasons. Great culture 
is liable to take a selfish and subtle pride, which, 
though not as destructive to the animal economy, are 
fully as injurious to religious purity as vice and ap- 
petite. 



WHERE CHRISTIANS MEEL 




PRAYER-MEETING is a place for social 
religious life. It is not for preaching, nor 
is it for exhortation. It is a place where . 
Christians meet to instruct and strengthen 
one another by a free and familiar development 
of their religious experiences and emotions. It is an 
altar, for whose fire eveir Christian brmgs a brand, 
and where the whole pile is made up of the added 
fagots of many enkindled hearts. 

This is the primary idea of a prayers-meeting. It 
is evident, therefore, that the first step toward a whole- 
some meeting is truthfulness. Tet it is this imj^or- 
tant element which is apt to be most often lacking. 
It is thought necessary, even by advanced Christians, 
to assume a sense of awful responsibiUty, to put on 
an air of profound solemnity, and to mamfest an emi« 
nently devout spirit. But these feelings can never be 

E roper, except when they are real. They should never 
e assumed. They should never be put on and worn as 
a kind of appropriate dress, becoming to the occasion. 
Men should not lav aside their naturakess before God^ 
any more than before men — and even less, as Qod can 
see through the guise when men may not. They ^ 
should not pretend to be what they aie not, anymore 
in a prayer-meeting with their brethren than alone in 
their own private closet. Any pretentious mood, or ; 
any forced and artificial feeling, will always do harm, 
for it will overlay the mind, as straw and dry loavQi^ 
overlay the soil^ so that nothing \a ^<b \a ^^£n$)%>^* 
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No man should utter a word in a prayer-meeting 
which is not spoken in sincerity. It is a great and 
ffrievous sin for a man to utter prayers to God^ when 
his heart neither suggests nor enters into the peti- 
tions. It is a piece of mockery that no man would 
endure, much less CKkL For any creature to bow 
before his Creator, and say prayers, whether they be 
long or short, printed or unprinted, which do not en- 
gage his heart, but which he utters from a mere sense 
of duty, or from superstitious fear, or from habit, is 
an inexpressible audacity. Tet it is often done. And 
it-is said, " If you do not fed like praying, jpray till 
you do." Now, there certainly are d^prees of interest ; 
and a man may be blameless for experiencing less 
fervour at the beginning of a devotional period than 
at the end of it. But for a man to employ prater as 
a mere exercise, or as a mere mode of giving himself 
a stirring up — ^to stand before Gk)d aim assume the 
tones, the lanmage, the manner of feeling, for the 
sake of coming by and by into the feeling, is a desecra- 
tion of prayer almost blasphemous. 

Ifitbeasked, "What,then,shallamando;" Shall 
he neglect prayer until he does feel ? Shall he refbse 
to take part m a prayer-meeting until the glow is^ 
upon him ?" The answer is, that such a man should 
not neglect prayer, neither in his closet, nor perhaps 
in the prayer-meeting. But he must prepare nimself 
for prayer. He must watch and study for the dispo- 
sition. He should refresh his mind with scrij^tursd 
truths, and should consider his own wants and sinful- 
ness. This he should do apart from noise and excite- 
ment, if possible ; and he may be aided in doing it by 
employing hymns and psalms, which will oftentimes 
speedily carry his mind out of a didl and dead frame 
into some beginnings of life. He may thus come into 
a state in which prayer will not be a stupid act, or a 
dead form, but the glowing expression of a living 
feeling. 

This 18 a proper preparatioii for ipcayer, whether 
public or private. If prayers m a ^«5«-m^^\sj^ 
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cannot be gentdne, they might better be omitted, and 
hymns sung in their place. If but a single sentence 
is uttered^ let it be real ; and let utterance cease when 
the heart no longer prompts — ^and the heart will often 
Iiave ceased its promptings long before a recitation of 
fifteen minutes is concluded. One moment of real 
communion with Grod is prayer, but a whole hour of 
recited words, without feeling, is not prayer, and js 
worse than none. 

The way to kill a prayer-meeting is to make it con- 
ventional : and the chief secret of conducting it so that 
it shall minister to edification, is to force people out of 
conventional ways : to break up hereditary and stereo- 
typed unwritten forms of prayer; to keep off those 
impertinent moths called exhorters, that fly about the 
flame of rising feeling ; to charm men into forget- 
fulness of the machinery of the meeting ; and to make 
them talk artlessly, naturally, and sensibly. 

But, above all, let all pretence, all mock solemnity 
and devotion, be put away. Let no man suffer him- 
self to appear to nis brethren to be what he is not ; 
for this IS part of the injunction, "Let every man 
speak truth with his neighbour." If this rule be not 
ODserved, and the frequent tendencies to violate it be 
not corrected, the prayer-meetings will degenerate, 
and people will lose first all profit and then all interest 
in them. For, what if people should go to an evening 
party, not in their natu^character, but one striving 
to be brUliant, another to be witty, another to be in- 
structive, another to be profound? Who could endure 
the sham ? There is need in prayer-meetmgs of men 
who are willing to stand simply and only on what they 
are and what the^ have. 

The speaking m prayer-meetings should be conver- 
sational, and so, natural The words spoken should 
flow naturally from the heart's experience, or else it 
were better to be silent. Usually, however, when a 
man has nothing to say, he gets up and exhorts sums^t^ 
to repent ; or another, whose Yie^ S& ^m;:^ /\s&srafi^ 
the caurcb that they are very ooVfli* wA V«^ ^3BSL\3Rr 
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neath their privileges. Such prayers or exhortations 
may be very glib and fluent, but they are as dry of 
san or juice as last year's corn-husks. They are not 
omy profitless but d^aging. On the contnLry, there 
are oftentimes prayers, humble, timid, half-inaudiUe^ 
the utterances of uncultivated lips, that may cut a 
poor figure as lecture-room literature, that are never- 
theless not to be scornfully disdained. K a child may 
not talk at all till he can sneak fluent English, he ^vill 
never learn. There should be a process going on 
continucJly of education, by which all the members of 
the church i^ould be able to contribute of their ex- 
periences and gifts ; and, in such a course of develop- 
ment, the first hesitating, stumbling, ungrammatic^ 
prayer of a confused Christian may be worth more to 
the church than the best prayer of the most eloquent 
pastor. The prayer must be but little ; but it is not 
a little thing that a church has one more man who is 
be^nning to pray than it had before. 

The conductor of a prayer-meeting should have a 
distinct conception of what such a meeting is to be 
and to do ; and as it is a mutual instruction class, a 
place for religious feeling to take the social element, 
nis chief duty should be to draw out the timid, to 
check the obtrusive, to encourage simple and Ixue 
speaking, and to apply religious truths to those wants, 
and struggles, and experiences which are freely men- 
tioned there. 



MISCHIEYOUS SELF-EXAMINATION. 




HE term of self-examination is applied, not to. 
the consideration of one's outward conduct, 
but to a review and analysis of one's hidden 
feeUngs ; to the motives, and to the moral 
complexion of one's emotions. In this matter, as in 
many others, those who most need it seldom practise 
it, and those practise it most who could best do with, 
out it. Thus, if a man have a strong practical cast, 
a natural sagacity in matters of form and substance, 
a ready knowledge of men and things, he will tend to 
cultivate that outward direction .of his mind, and to 
regard introspection as unpractical This opinion is 
confirmed by the few paro^nsmal attempts at the 
study of him^lf. Made upon impulse, without skill 
or practice, upon too large a scale, with the heat of 
new zeal, the result is confusion and disgust He 
reverts to his practical life, and always speaks of 
himself as not adapted to metaphysical meditation. 
Tet this man especially needs to study himself, be- 
cause he is by nis nature so strongly drawn away 
toward outward and material life. 

On the other hand, a reflective, sensitive mind 
dwells upon its own states too much, and lives so 
much in introspection as to have but a slender sym- 
pathy with the outward world. 

A special form of this laat-meiA)\oTi<^ &ajas^Ss&»^^r- 
quently fomtd in young and coT\'aid«x^\o\s>& ©Kss^G^sis^^ 
They attempt to maintain a Taa\AX.\3L^^«3^^^"^^^^ 
minds. They check every WAAmft fe<5ica%*^^^^^ 
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know what fruit it will bear. They stop every swelling 
emotion till they have " examined ' it. They treat the 
religious feelings as an officer would a person suspected 
of having stolen goods about his person — stripping off 
its cloak, and scrutinising sharply. The mind/uius 
badgered, is like a steed whom you whip with one hand 
and liold in with the other ; it becomes restless and 
chafed. The poor victim does not know ^' how he does 
feel." He wishes he knew his own motives. He will 
be heard inquiring much after his " evidences." " How 
can a man tell whether he has faith or not ? " ** How 
may I know whether I really love God ? " " How do 
I know whether all my motives in seeking rcdigion 
are not selfish ? " Such questions will identify the 
victims of narrow self-examination. 

The moment a feeling becomes an object of attention^ 
it ceases to be a feeling. Emotions change to ideas. 
The real process of what is ciJled, by many, self- 
examination, is but the transmutation of an emotive 
state into an intellectual state ; for feeling perishes 
where analysis begins. They bum the flower that 
they ma}r ^[lalyse its ashes, and then are discontented 
that, raking in the ashes, tiiey find neither root, stem, 
nor flower. 

This course is every way unnatural, and inflicts 
upon the mind a long train of mischiefe. There can 
be no such thing as a current in the mind, a free 
sweep, a generous momentum, where every state of 
feeling is stopped for examination. The mind becomes 
restless. It begins nervously to break out in one 
direction or another, seeking by violent re-actions that 
natural liberty which has been denied it. K the 
causes continue, the results will vary according to the 
peculiar teniperament and structure of the mind. Some 
will retract in disgust from all attempts at religion, ex- 
cept as a scheme of morals. Others will grow despon- 
dent, and all their lifetime be subject to boncmge. 
Others still, will come to a degree of morbid sensitive- 
ness, which will only stop short of e^i^xs^ifevMi, They 
will have a thousand questiona etart.m^'a'^ \^^l -w&l 
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feel pangs of remorse upon the slightest occasion; they 
-will be thrown off their guard by a text suddenly 

E resented, by the remarks of clergymen or of Christian 
riends, and brood in perpetual msquiet over a chaotic 
and gloomy experience. 

In such states,^ every effort of the sufferer being a 
stimulus upon a jad^ or morbid condition, will aggra- 
vate the suffering and put relief yet farther off. 

Such mischiefs are not imaginary. Every year we 
meet them in repeated instances. Some five within a 
week have come to our notice. 



SUDDEN CONVERSION. 




IT is a fact somewhat remarkable tiiat most of 
the conversions narrated in the Bible were 
rapid, and in some cases instantaneous. Paid 
on his way to Damascus, was struck down, 
in a moment, by the visible presence of GUmL He saw 
a great light at mid-day, and heard a voice saying, 
" 8aul, Saul, why persecutest thou me V and he was 
so suddenly and overwhehningly impressed by this 
manifestation that he coidd do nothing but yield to 
the power of God ; so that from bein^ a persecutor of 
the Church, he was at that moment cnai^ged to be its 
chiefest abostle. Matthew, the publican, sitting at 
the receipt of custom, was met bj Christ, who said to 
him, " Follow, thou me/' and it is said that " he arose 
and followed Him." 

The conversion of the thief on the cross, during the 
very last moments of his life, at the eleventh hour of 
hope, was almost marvellously sudden, vet not on that 
account doubtful ; for Christ confirmed it by saying, 
" This day shalt thou be with me in Faradisa'' 

And there are similar instances at the present day. 
Sudden and unexpected conversions are not unknown 
to any Christian diurch. There is nothmg whatever 
absurd in the idea, however some may effect to ridi- 
cule it. A conversion which takes no longer time to 
begin and end, than the sun to rise from day-break to 
the mountain-top, may be just as undoubted as though 
St had been the work of a month or a year. The im- 
premon timt a spiritual change, m oi^<ei£ \a\^ %^Ti»^i^« 
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must be a long and gradual process, dragging itself 
lirough weary weeks and months, during which the 
mind is to pass through much anguish and tribulation, 
until finally the light shall arise and shine, is simply 
1 foolish, lime adds nothing to the thoroughness of 
conversion, nor suffering to the evidence of it. In ' 
many cases much time is taken, and much suffering 
felt, but neither of these is to be considered as an ^b- 
Bolutely necessary part of it. 

Tet there are many persons whose conversion is a 
long and severe struggle, during which they alternate 
week after week, and month after month, between 
hope and fear, who, were it not for perplexing their 
minds with a wrong notion of what they are to do and 
to be done with, might go up the mountain almost 
without going through the valley. Such instances 
have occurred among the most eminent Christians. 
It is Imown that John Bunyan went through awful 
terrors, as a cons^uence of a long-continued exercise 
of mind, before he found religious peace ; and his ex- 
periences are embalmed in some of the best writing in 
the English language. But it is our impresaibn that 
the conversion of Bunyan might just as well have been 
a work of days as of months. John Wesley also went 
'well-nigh three years before he found what he sought. 
'This was a period of great effort, of continued urging 
'up to duty, of WAtchmlness and carefulness, involving 
aunost tmu^l<terablQ trouble of mind. He finally went 
among thQ Moravians, and there reached those views 
which finally ^ve him ^uiet in Jesus Christ. 

There are not only single instances like these, but 
multitudes of others — of persons who have for years 
been bound, as it were, bv some invisible cord, which 
has kept them in this bondage. The difficulty in 
many cases results from an erroneous apprehension of 
what is to be taken as evidence of conversion. Men 
make a common mistake between what is a religious 
life, and certain ex^i&di fruits of a religious life, and 
-confound the two tlungs. 
Now, to he a ChHstiaii ia to o\>e9 Cj\cx)sd(>^Ti^'c£Ai^fis^ 
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how jovL feel ; bnt many persons think that afterthis 
obedience is rendered, tnere will be plunged into their 
souls what is called a Christian experience ; and that 
this experience, coming afterwards, is piety. Th&j 
therefore attempt to conform to the love of Christy 
and then wait for a proiected or interjected esroerience 
which is supposed to be a religious state, it is no 
doubt better to have the feeling that follows, than to 
be without it ; but the feeling itself is not to be taken 
for that of which it is simply the fruit, and if there is 
no feeling, it is not to be taken as eyidence that there 
is no reiJ religious life. 

When a man sits down to a piano, reading his sheet 
of music before him, and toucning the keys that cor- 
respond to the notes that he rSads, it is certainly 
better to be able to hear the sounds that follow. But 
Beethoyen — one of the saddest instances in history of 
human greatness and suffering — ^becoming deaf in the 
latter part of his life, used to sit down to the harpsi- 
dhiord, and play tunes of which he heard not a single 
note. £yen though his instrument fell into all 
manner of jangling discords, by becoming long out of 
tune, yet he stm played upon it all those grand, swell- 
ing liarmonies wnicn were tumultuous in his souL 
Now, if Beethoyen had waited till his ear could haye 
become conscious of the playing, he would not haye 
played at all And it is the same with persons who 
try to liye a religious life. There are two things 
which they must ayoid confounding. They should 
mark the aifiference between following Christ, and the 
sensations which come in consequence of following 
Him. If a person trying to come mto iJie discipleship 
of Christ expects to do so by sitting down and waiting 
for a certain preconceiyed state of mind to come to 
Him, as he might wait for a pair of wings to sprout 
out of his shoiuders, he must not be suronsed if he is 
disappointed. But many eamest-minded persons— 
who are near the kingdom of heayen, and desire to 
enter it— hinder themselyea by iust such difficulties. 
Tbey deny to their own iimi4B ^\i^ CNi\^«aRa oil ^5^\t 
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own conversion, simply because they do not experience 
the feelings which other persons are known to have 
experienced. They are nearer they think to their 
Father's house, yet not believing that they are near, 
they do not go in. Being so close to the gate that if 
they were closer they must certainly enter, they yet 
sit aown and tarry without — ^moummg all the while 
tiiat they cannot see their Father^s face. Such a 
mistake is one of the saddest that can happen in aman's 
life, and should be guarded a^inst by more careful 
discrimination and better teaching. 



"WE SPEND OUR YEAES AS A TALE 

THAT IS TOLD/ 




HO that goes into the garden to-day wonld 
ever dream that summer had been there ? 
In midsummer, what covering of the earth, 
what abundance of leaves, wimt fragrance of 
blossoms, what tangled masses of pendulous^ vines ! 
All is growth, luxuriance, ever-sprouting varieties — 
the passing away of short-lived things covered by the 
fresh growth of new kinds! 

A sound comes from the north ! It is the voice of 
Winter ! In one night his nimble legions come, and 
the sickling frost cuts down summer to the ground. In 
a few weeks decay is over ; freezing succeecu frost, and 
summer is wiped away, with all i^ colours, its sights, 
its sounds ; and sad winds mourn over the play-grounds 
of flowers !^ 

When, in winter, we remember the summer, its 
glories seem like a dream ; it is no longer a fia.ct, but 
a thing imagined. But when high winds walk abroad 
in the winter, and drive all men from the fields, and 
the house is populous, the family is gathered, and the 
night, having grown long by roDbinc the day at both 
ends, morning and evening, of many hours, the house- 
hold cheer themselves with industry and study. And 
at evening, all gather to their various tasks — ^the father 
to his books, the mother to her children's treasures, the 
elder cbildren to their school ta;^^TR\^<^^i)t:^^'t^^l ^^c£^^ 
with curled pate^ climbs tlao umib^'^ ^ackea — «aA ^^ 
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drones to him tiie bng stoiy, hundred times told, and 
yet £GLlling fresh as new upon the stoiy-greedy ears of 
childhood! Helanghs^heweepe — ^he sighs, he shudders 
— he glows and expands, or shrinks and cowers, till 
the tale is done — tnen sitting for a while upon tiie' 
stool hj his mother^s foot, the child ^ws abstractedj 
gazing into the pictured embers, seemg aJl manner of 
fantastic figures and changing forms uiK)n the oi>ening 
and shutting £eu^ of coab, and theplastic adies, till the 
eye sinks and the head nods, andl^^ drooping Uttie 
sleeper is borne off safe to bed. 

In the morning, he wakes and hungers. The night 
is forgotten. A vague remembrance rests with him of 
the sweet excitement of the night. But the day clears 
off these &ncies; they grow more and more dim; they 
lie in the mind as films of spider-web float with long 
thread glistening in the summer air. 

And thus, saith the Psalmist, we spend our days ! 
As a tale that is told! Tears, with all their vast 
variety of incident, are remembered vaguely — they 
are thin and dreamy ! The present glows and even 
bums with intensity. But it is quenched when a few 
days are past ! Days come in with form, and sound, 
and motion like the coming in of crested waves. Like 
them, they break upon the shore of the present ; they 
cover it with a miUion evanescent gems ; they dissolve 
and flow out in undertow, and are lost again in the 
black depths — ^while new days, like new waves, foam, 
sparkle, and break, as did they ! 

One by one come to us days and years. Coming, 
they have individuality ! But receding from us they 
lose all separateness, and the past is one indistinguish- 
able whole. 

Who can analyse and separate the years of his child- 
hood ? From birth till one is four or five, the unripe 
brain receives few impressions that last. It is all blank 
As in a printed book, at either end, are bound up many 
blank leaves, without print or writing on them ; so is 
human life, at either end, begun and ended withbknk 
jreajaa, preserving no recoxd-Aeam^ xl^ xc^sbs^X 
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But then come the youthful dajni — ^fnll of romp, of 
hunger, of growth, of childish exhilaration I How do 
they seem to you now ?^ Are they separable ? Can 
you thread them, and paint them l^* memory ? Only 
one or two things peculiarly significant remain. The 
days are huddled together. The very years are heaped 
in mass ; and you think back upon twenty years as if 
they were but a hand-breadth ! 

It is as with a landscape to a traveller. Havuig 

i'oumeyed all day, at evening reaching some high hm, 
le sits down to trace his path. The grass at his feet 
is plain enough, and the ants that run express up and 
down evenr stalk have brisk distinctness. The near 
bushes and the trees are so plain that the boughs, and 
separate leaves, stand out m their individusd forms. 
But as the view recedes, gradually he loses all these ; 
and a little farther off, leaves lie upon leaves, grass is 
matted upon grass, and is no longer form, but only 
colour. Yet mrther, and trees begin to fade ; tree 
stands up upon tree, and at length whole forests 
are to the eye but faint clouds, with not one 
distinct line, and hills are rubbed out, and all tiie 
inequalities of the way, which the complaining 
foot felt in travelling, the eye no longer oiscems, 
and only here and there a single peak or mountain 
remains dear and individual against the all-bounding 

selves ; a little further, and days only, not nours, are 
discerned ; then days lapse, and weeks or months are 
like long aerial distances, in one line, whose continuity 
is measured by no prominent object. At length, years 
only can be seen, and not even these finsmy. For, 
as sailors leaving the harbour carry with them for a 
long time the sight of shore, but sailing still, lose first 
the low-water Unes, but cling by the eye to the higher 
masses, which in time, in the ever sailing, fade and 
sink, leavino^ nothing but some height lined &r up 
like Tenenne, which, after the niglvt ia passed, is afi 
gonej bidden by the bend o£ t\ie eax^^ vNsSaR^V- ^, 
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even bigb-topped years at length are shut down 
from our memory by the bend of the vast cycles of 
Time. 

How wonderfullv true is it that we spend our lives 
as a tale Ihat is told ! 

Gome, go back with me. 

Who were tiie members of your father's family? 
Besides ^our brothers and sisters, who dwelt there ? 
Who visited ? , Who came and went ? Who were 
the neighbours ? These tlungs were vivid realities to 
you when a child. What are they now ? Mere marks. 
As a landscape artist plants m the fore^ound igarea 
with limbs and features clear, but in vie far-on dis- 
tance, when he would paint a figure, taking his brush 
and spots down a mere dash — b, formless cobur-mark ; 
80 to us are the living things of the neighbourhood. 
Some, to be sure, stand up and remain ! But a mil- 
lion are forgotten where one remains. 

Who went with you to the village school? Call 
the roll ! Who were the successive teachers — ^Popes 
of the ferule ! 

Who were the girls ? Who the bojrs ? 2TS^», when 
the uproarious school broke forth in tumult at dis- 
missal, if I had asked you, you could have given every 
name. Now, call them up ! Who sat by you on the 
right? who on the left? who were in liie first class? 
who in the second? These were important things 
then. Who was whipped ? and who was never onco 
struck ? These, to ifou, were then more important 
than the roar of European revolution, the burning of 
Moscow, the battle of Waterloo ; but what do you 
remember of them ? Some memories are more tena- 
dous than others. A few will reproduce much ; more, 
some ; most, but little if any ! 

How much can you recall from the church ? Who 
went with you ? Who sat about ypvL ? Who were 
^the old men ? Who were in their prime ? And who, 
like vourself, were young ? And if these living and 
throbbing realities are faded out. It ^^vn^X^ \^»fSL<^5^^sst. 
me to ask yon after the seniiona, '^'sj -^^^ ^gs^^ 
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Ivforc they were finished. They fell upon your dis- 
solving oar as Hakes of snow upon water, and were 
p)no in the very act of toucliing. 

How niuoh ilo you recall from the green graveyard ? 
What nionu)ries come thence, from that populous city 
withiMit a nuiidstrate, without a law, where all who 
tiuarrollod on earth, are now peaceable dust keeping 
oxoollont noiiLrhlxnirhood ! 

Ami thus 1 niidit go on, tracing, step by step, your 
entrance np»Mi life — ^j'our early endeavours — ^your first 
hones of manhood. 

Ihit lot lis ohauire the method, and try the truth of 
this dosoripiion in another way. 

Call up the unwritten dreams and reveries of the 
mst. Thoy liave tillovi years in all. You have woven 
t.ilniv* of every ix\t:om in the loom of fancy. Ton 
have n\iri\l u'^^ castles, jvv^pled them with heroes ; you 
have l.^<t av.d touud treasures : travelled and explored, 
touj:!\t av.d vv:v,\;:ered. loved and won. all in airj- fan- 
tasies : a'.ui t i'.us won; out the watoliful ni^ht, or wiled 
pain f:v*.v. v\''"Sv*.o">:ioss in the weary acknessw Is 
r '#,?.' ;vir: of Vv ;:r lite .r.^v.;? : All co'^ie ! 
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Biirprises, the ten thousand excitements which broke 
the level of life^ and brought interjections to the lips ? 
That a dull routine should be forgotten, is not strange. 
But where are the salient experiences of life, the events 
which beat upon the attention like a drum, or roused 
up your passions like a trumpet ? 

Only a few of all the mjrriads remain ! As one 
who goes forth from a populous town, often looking 
back, sees it shrinking and growing smaller, houses 
fading, and the complexity of streets and buildings 
crowing to a mere spot, and, at lendih, only beholds 
Here and there a long spire against uie sky, or single 
tower, all the rest confused and hidden ; so, in the 
past, but one or two high-reaching experiences remain, 
while all the diverse and populous experiences besides 
are covered down and forgotten ! 

Tour years of the past have been built of the same 
materials as go now to build your days. What rising 
and falling emotions, what flow of endless thought, 
what perpetual succession of events, which arrest the 
attention and occupy the feelings, what endeavours, 
what successes, what failures, each with its train of 
joy or pain, and each so important as to seem to leave 
indelible marks npon the memory ! Yet, though there 
have been ten millions of these, and though they were 
of strength sufficient to hold you in their thraU, and 
excite you with pleasure, or agitate you with alarm, 
or afflict you mm grief, sweeping tne soul as wind 
sweeps the sea^ and raising as many tumultuous feel- 
ings as the sea hath waves ; yet now the smooth 
memory has shed tiiem all ! The trees will sooner re- 
member all the successive leaves whose bosoms pre- 
pared the food for the growth of the wood, than you 
will recall the innumerable experiences of the past 
which have formed and fashioned jou to the shape 
which you wear ! ^ The burdens which you could not 
carry for their weight are forgotten, the sorrows that 
pierced you to the heart haveleft scarcely theis \i^xss.^\ 
the troubles that blocked youx way , \k<^ dA.\y^^ ""^^^^ 
dbook your courage, and aiO. tiio^ ^JSoiEk!©^ ^^vSa. Nca. 
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their time wrong from you cries and prayers for relief, 
— you have not only surmounted and outHyed, but 
mostly forgotten. 

Love, alone, stands with an undiminished memory! 
What we have once really loved we never forget! 
The friendship of youth, the warm and generous con- 
fidences of true affection, the tender woi^p of a true 
heart are immutable ! All other feelings write their 
memories upon glass with crayons — ^Love writes upon 
crystal witn a diamond For, of all the heir's 
powers, this alone is sovereign^ And, bein^g sove- 
reign, God has crowned it with immortality, and 
given to Memory charge to keep unwasted all its 
experiences! And Memory, that is tenacious of 
nothing else, lets nothing sup of the es^periences ^ 
true loving. 

Another year has passed ! Its months and its weekei 
already are buried. Only days and hours remain. 
These are passing. One more sunrise only haHi this 
year ! The next morning shall shine upon the face of 
a new year ! 

Let us turn, and bid farewell to the past and the 
passing ! Farewell to its cares, to its burdens, to its 
troubles ! Farewell to fears, and hopes, and griefs ! 
Farewell to its yearnings, its aspirations, its wrest- 
Kms ! They are gone. 

Farewell to many who walked the year with us ! — 
to the companion, that was to us as an angel of (}od, 
and is, now, an angel with Ood ! Farewell to the 
babe that was ours, and is God's, and therefore more 
than ever ours, though beyond the reach of our arms ! 
But the heart tends it yet, and cradles it more vigi- 
lantly than ever ! Farewell to our Christian brethr^, 
who have heard the trumpet before us, and gone for- 
ward ! Tear ! th^ march is ending ! Thy work is 
done ! Pass ! Disappear ! We shall see thee no 
more, until, re-ascending, we shall behold thy record 
in the iUI-juc^g Day I 



TRUST IK GOD. 




|N a true Christian's devout aspirations, it is 
not from instruction or habit, but from 

?)ontaneous impulse that he exclaims '' Our 
ather !" His thoughts ao out after QocL 
His heart yearns for Him. His soul longs, with unut- 
terable longings, for His abiding presence. He comes 
with a truly miaJ spirit before uod, and it is perfectly 
easy and natural for him to say '' Our Father." And 
he has a ri^ht to say it. He is the child of Qod, and 
he knows it ; '' for the Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of 6od«'' 
Being the child of his Father, and away from his 
Father's house, he yearns for it, and at times is home- 
sick — as children that are kept at school away from 
their parents long for the day of vacation, that they 
may go home ; and these yearning are the testimony 
of the Spirit that we are the children of Qod. The 
man who has tiiese feelings, and has them habitually, 
need not hesitate to call nimself a child of God, or to 
address God as " Our Father." 

There are some Christians who always seem to have 
entire and unwavering faith in God as their Father. 
They trust in Him to such a degree as to believe that 
whatever may be the happenings of providence, every- 
thing will be for tiie best, and that they will be taken 
care of, and never left alone. They are confident m 
Him, and seem never for a moment to doubt. Theic 
cup always runs over, because tYie^ «i\:w^ SisisSs.^^ 
rans over. But, on the other YuuiOl^ ^<^^ «x^ ^^^» 
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who, while they are blessed abundantly, never see or 
think that they are blessed at alL And this class 
comprises the multitude of men. They call God '' Our 
Father/' only because the Lord's Prayer begins so^ and 
not because their own prayer naturally and sponta- 
neously confesses that they are His children, and that 
He is their Father. They have doubts and glooms. 
They have fightings without, and fears within. They 
allow small things to perplex them, and great things 
to overwhelm them. They distrust God — ^not inten- 
tionally, but really. . They doubt His providence, 
though they would hardly believe that they doubt 
They habitually look on tiie dark side of things, and 
excuse themselves for it by saying that they are con- 
stitutionally melancholy ; whereas, the fi&ult is'nothing 
more nor less than a practical want of fedth. It is an 
unconscious scepticism of God. Men theoretically 
extol their faith, but practically deny it. They give 
way before every trouble, insteieid of conquering it ; 
and in every dark hour flee for refuge, not to God, 
but to themselves. 

Now, all Christians, whether hopeful or despondenl^ 
are sometimes like the disciples on the Sea of Galilee- 
driven hither and thither by contrary winds. They 
toil all the night upon the deep, casting their nets, but 
taking nothing. Pf ay, oftentimes, their sea is without 
a Chnst walking upon the water, and their ship without 
a Christ even adeep. Yet when they desire Biis coming 
upon the sea, and cry out to Him, they soon see Him 
walking to them over the waves. When they desire 
His awakening in the ship, they soon see Him rising 
to rebuke the wind, saving, " Peace, be still," unm 
there is a great calm. God hides His feu^e only to di^ 
.close it again; and His hidings are oftentimes as foil of 
mercy as His manifested presence. But whether to 
their feeble-sighted eyes He is present or absent, they 
may always know that " He is not far from them at 
anj time. When there are clouds so that they can- 
not see Him, they may look &tllm^Sca:o>x!^f&itK ai^ 
dbcem that fie is not fax o& l^sA^^^ ^Sk^ ^ 
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down upon the deep, and are overmastered by storms 
in the darkness of the night, knowing not on what 
strange shores they may be thrown, cast anchor and 
wait for day^ so in the midst of trial and temptation^ 
when the storm is fierce and the night is dark, when 
the lights are quenched and the signals gone, they 
may at least cast anchor ; and if they wait in faith 
ana hope for the day, it will surely dawn. The dark- 
ness will always hide itself, and the light appear. 
There never was a night so long that the da^ did not 
overtake it. There never was a morning without its 
morning star. There never was a day without its 
sun. 

God can reveal Himself to His own people as He does 
not to the world. He can give to every Christian 
heart, to the timid as well as to the strong, to the 
sorrowing as well as to the hopeful, those divine inti- 
mations, those precious thoughts, those sweet-breathed 
feelings, which are evidence that there is summer in 
the souL He can inspire the heart with that perfect 
love which casteth out fear. He can take away all 
doubts and misgivings, all gloomy misapprehensions, 
all dreary forebodings of the future. He can make 
sunshine out of shadow, and day out of midnight. 
When our fears have been like growing thorns in our 
side, He can pluck away the thorns, and heal the 
wounds; and Ue can turn every spear which has 
pierced us into a rod and staff, wnich, instead of 
wounding, shall support us ; so that the very things 
which once cast us down may be made to hold us up. 
He can so deal with us as to make every yoke easy, 
and every burden light; so that the heavy-laden may 
come to Him to be relieved of their loads. He can 
touch the fountains of our sorrow, and make our tears 
like gems and crystals, more precious than pearls or 
diamonds. Our tears are oftentimes among His most 
precious treasures. The things that we call treasures 
He counts as of very little worth. The hamasL ^^-vikSs^ 
His treasury, out of which He coins \ix\s^^eaiMM^^Tv^<5A. 
Thottgbtaand feelings, desires aiidyeaxmii'^^^aa^^^BO- 
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hope-^these are the most predons things which Gkxl 
finosinns. 

He can do all things for ns, whatsoever we need, and 
more than we need. We are too slow to bdieve in 
His generosity. We do not often enongh think that 
as Ik has infinite desires to help us, so also He has 
infinite powers. He is able to carry out all that He 
can ever wish for US. (jod is not like man. Oormeans 
are limited. With ns, wishing to possess is feir fiom 
possessmg ; wishing to do is far from doing ; but with 
Him, the wish and the power are one. His desires 
are fully equalled by His means. He is '' able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think'' 
Giliings that are great to us are small to Him. The 
£&vours that we ask of Him seem to us to be lai^ and 
roval J yet to Him they are very little things. The 
gilts He has newer to bestow are not only greater than 
we ever ask, out ever can ask, or even thmk. 

He is always willing to give special grace for special 
emergency. If men are suddenly brought into trouble. 
He is '' a very present help in time of need." When rich 
men, by some unei^ected reverse of fortune, are made 
poor. He can sustain them under their burdens, when 
without Him they would be utterly crushed. When 
friends are parted from friends, when families are 
broken and scattered by death, when the mother loses 
her child, and weeps because the cradle is no longer to 
be rocked, and the sweet laugh is hushed in the house, 
Ck)d can give "the oil of joy for mourning/' When- 
ever His children suffer disappointment, when clouds 
cast shadows over their path, when troubles brood 
heavily before them, when they are in trials of 
business or in greater trials of bereavement. He can 
take ofi" the heavy weights. He can make l^e rough 
places smooth, and the crooked ways straight. When 
sorrow comes that seems to forbid all consolation. He 
can gently wipe away the tears, and bring back joy 
and hope once more. 
He 13 a physician who only "^laWa \» \ife ^sjSl^A'^ Ha 
is a fcend who longs to \>e tn]iatfeA.\ "fta \& ^.^^sSi^^Rst 
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who only wants ns to ask His aid. But He wants ns 
to ask Him heartily and truthfully. He wishes us to 
reach up our hand, and take covenant by His hand. 
He desires us to cast our care upon Him, for He careth 
for us. He commands us to confide entirely in Hinu 
He wants us to have no hesitancy in our faith. 

And this is reasonable. It is what men ask every 
day of their own children. A father expects his cbild 
to confide in him. A child expects to trust freely in 
his &ther. And we ought to go to Qod, being His 
children, with less distrust and more confidence. We 
ought to t-ake Him at His word, and to have faith in 
His promises. K He has said, " I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee," we ought boldly to say, "The 
Lord is my helper; I will not fear what man shall do 
unto me." 

But when we borrow trouble, and look forward into 
the future to see what storms are coming, and distress 
ourselves before they come as to how we shall avert 
them if they ever do come, we lose our proper trust- 
fiihiess in God. When we torment ourselves with 
imaginary dangers, or trials, or reverses, we have 
ahready parted with that perfect love which casteth 
out fear. Mothers sometimes fret themselves, and are 
made miserable about the friture career of their 
children — ^whether they will turn out drunkards or 
not, whether they will go to destruction or not, 
whether they will be a disgrace to their parentage or 
not. Now, all this is simply an evidence of a lack of 
faith. There are many persons in good health, with 
all their faculties in active exercise, who, having 
nothing else to worry about, rob themselves of sleep 
at night by thinking, " if they should suddenly be 
taken awav, what would become of their families, and 
who would take care of their children ?" Such dis- 
trust of Qod is dishonourable to Christian men; and it 
is only because of His exceeding patience — ^which is 
the most wonderful attribute- of the Divine nature— 
that He does not simal^ lebxik.^ «a<i\»\ai:SfiLS^^5^*a^ 
ever it ia xnanifestecL vrheii "get^T^ ^^ Xsji&^^^sk^s^ 
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they ought to bear it with a good grace; bat nine out 
of ten, even among Christian men, repine and murmur. 

When they are visited with any trouble, their first 
thought is apt to be, " How grievously I am afflicted !" 
though the nobler thought would be, ''How gra- 
ciously I am sustained I " When a cross is laid upon 
them, they cry out, "What a burden I have to 
carry?" whereas they might better say, "What a 
burden Christ carries for me ! " A Christian sailor, 
who lost one of his legs in the battle of Trafalgar, said 
that he could very often measure the fiedth of the 
people who conversed with him by l^e way in which 
they alluded to his misfortune. Nine out of every ten 
would exclaim, " What a pity that you Icwt your leg ? " 
and only one in ten, "What a blessing that ti^e omer 
was preserved ! " When God comes into the family 
and takes away one child, instead of complaining be- 
cause He has taken one, it would be wiser to uiank 
Him that He has left the rest. Or He may crush a 
man's business, and strip him of all his worldl]^ wealth, 
and yet leave untouchea and uninvaded what is dearer 
than all — the cradle of his only child. Would it not 
be nobler for such a man to be thankful for what God 
left than to murmur for what He took away ? " The 
Lord giveth, and the Lord takethaway," but He always 
gives more than He takes away. If God robs a man 
of his riches. He leaves him his health, which is better 
than riches. If He takes health. He leaves wealth. If 
He takes both. He leaves fi:iends. And if He takes all 
these — Chouse, and home, and worldly goods — God's 
providence is not yet exhausted, and He can maJke 
blessings out of other things which remam. He never 
strips a man entirely bare. A man may be lefb a 
beggar upon the highway, and yet be able to give un- 
ceasing testimony to God's goodness and grace ! 

K men were to give thanks to God for what He per- 
mits them to have, rather than to utter complaints for 
what He wisely and graciously withholds. He might not 
unlikely give to them more abundaatlY,i£ fox ivo othar 
reason tbsm to increase their graVi\.ud.e. i^». ^^xs^aax 
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wlio is now without home or friends, a stranger in a 
strange land, who earns a scanty crust of bread, 
day by day, by selling steel-pens and writing-paper 
from store to store, and from street to street, in 
New York, said the other day, that though he had 
several times been so reduced as to be for a period of 
forty-eight hours and longer without a morsel to eat, 
he never lost his trust in Providence, and always re- 
buked himself whenever he complained at his lot! 
This man's faith was genuine ! He was a hero in 
rags, greater than many a hero in armour ! 

God's goodness is large and generous ; only our faith 
in it is sm^Jl and mean. He carries the whole globe 
in His thoughtful providence, easier than a mother 
carries a babe in her arms. If we cannot see the end 
from the beginning, what matters it so long as He sees 
it ? What nave we to do but to seek first the kingdom 
of Qod and His righteousness, and leave the rest in 
fiaithtoHim? 

We ought not to forget that an affectionate, confid- 
ing, tender faith, habitually exercised, would save us 
half the annovances of life, for it would lifb us up 
above the reacn of them. If an eagle were to fly low 
along the ground, every man might aim a dart at it, 
but when it soars into the clouds, it is above every 
arrow's reach. And they that trust in God '' shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shaQ run and 
not beweai^; and they shall walk and not faint." 
Christ's invitation is ; *' Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall fina rest unto 
your souL For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light." 
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IHERE is a sense in which a man's salvation 
is not directly and absolutely a divine gift. 
It is not maae over by Qod to man as a 
complete thin^. A perfect title to a piece 
of property puts a man m possession of it just as ab- 
solutd^ on the first day when it is given as in twenty 
years after. When a man gives a flower, it is a perfect 
gift. But the gift of grace is rather the gift of a 
flower-seed. It contains within it all the elements 
necessary for growth, which tiie sun is yet to warm 
and develop, until it comes to blossom and firuit. 
When men are called effectually by the power of Qoi*s 
Spirit, that is purely the office of Qod, and not of a 
himian newer. The calling is of God, and the forgive- 
ness and anmesty are altogether of His free goodness. 
The efficacious influence of the Spirit upon the heart 
is Qod's work, and not man's. 

But when this has taken place, and men are 
awakened and brought into the number of Qod*a 
children, the work is just begun. There is now to be 
a development of a Christ-lme disposition. There is 
to be a life within, which is to consist in a develop- 
ment of every part of the mind, so that the whole soul 
shall be re-educated by spiritual influences. There 
is to be also a corresponding outward life — a course 
of Christ-like conduct. Every man is called, and 
graciously aided by Qod, that he may take care both 
of the work which respecta bis o^im dis^^ition, and 
the work which respects lua guXrwot^ <iaa^^\». kc^ 
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when the apostle says, " Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling/' it is not meant ydth servile 
or painful fear, but fear m the sense of solicitude ; fear, 
in distinction from presumptuous confidenca 

But, it is added, " for it is Qod that worketh in 
you." Here is the inspmition of man's Uberty, and 
the charter of his hopa Standing in the atmosphere 
of the Divine heart, every one finds that his summer 
is come. The doctrine is not, that every man must 
wait tiU Qod moves him. It is a command to go for- 
ward, with a reason attached. It is an encourage- 
ment, not a dissuasion. It is wrong, by the twists of 
perverse reasoning, to change a £vine truth right 
about, and put its back where God put its face. 

Manv teachers have made an anchor out of this 
text, which God i^read for a saU, and have, in effect, 
cautioned people not to move till God attracted them ; 
as if the cnief danger of men was too great alertness 
in matters pertaining to religion. 

When Grod calls men to awake, it is implied that 
the morning has come. When God says, Plant, it is 
impUed that soil, air, and summer are prepared ; and 
he speaks to Apnl, not to January I 

iuid when God says. Work, it is implied that there 
are aU those conditions of providence and divine over- 
shadowing which make it wortJi a man's while to 
work. 

But many sa^, " How can I work if it be God that 
is to work within me Y* WeU, if a father, going out 
into his garden where his child is at work among the 
flower-beds, diould say to him, " Now, my son, work 
with a will, I will help you and work with you," what 
would be tiiought if tne child should suddenly look up 
and say, " But if you are going to work, how can I 
work?"^ Is there anything incongruous or paradoxical 
in the idea that, though God worketh in us, we also 
are to work out our own salvation ? It is not said 
that God performs the work, but that He influences 
us to perform it. It is not, ttiafc Qio^ ^^ifea* Jw ^\s555s* 
m, ml 
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The work of the Spirit is not to supersede but to 
help our £Etculties. It is akin to parental training, to 
education, to the action and influence of one mind upon 
another. Not that Gk)d's mind acts upon ours, just as 
ours acts upon others ; for we have no warrant for 
saying this. But the illustration is sufficient to show, 
that one mind may stimulate another to action with- 
out destroying its liberty. The young artist, while he 
sits under Raphael, or Michael Angelo, or Gorreggio, 
does not expect to have his work done by his master. 
He goes to witness and to catch bis master's enthu- 
siasm, that his own eye may be fired and his own hand 
guid^. We bring up our children by the action of 
our minds upon tueirs. Our influence over the child 
does not take away anything from the child's power, 
but, on the contrary, adds to it. And so, God says to 
us, '* Work out your own salvation, for I am working 
in you." It is like a father sa3dng to his children, 
*' Here am I working among you, adding my expe- 
rience, my wisdom, and my power to yours ; therefore 
be hopeful and courageous, and enter with zeal upon 
your work." It is an argument of hope and ardour, 
and not of waiting and faltering. It is an argument 
to begin now, and not to delay, with the vain thought 
that God will finally do all the work and leave us 
nothing to do. 

If it be asked how shall we distinguish divine in- 
fluence from natural, the reply is. We cannot always 
do it. There is no intimation in the New Testament 
that anybody can tell. If a husbandman wishes to 
know whether he is under the influence of right farm- 
ing, he must go and look at his harvests. If, there- 
fore, a man says, '' How can I tell whether this feeling 
is of God or of Satan ?" he cannot tell by the feeling, 
but by its results. 

It is the same act that plants good or bad seed. It is 

the same string and bow, whether a scraping beginner 

or a Paganini play. The music evolved must deter- 

mine irize^iier a master or a bungler to\]Lc\xfe^t?;i<^N\.olviL. 

The human /acuities, whether acted, "vr^ou \5^ %\\»sN.<st 
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Silrits, by divine influences, or by natural causes, 
wa3rs act within the lines and limits of their own 
laws and nature. And it is not any difference in sen- 
sation or consciousness which can distinguish divine 
influence fix)m any other. We must abide by Christ's 
rule of estimate, " By their fruit shall ye know them." 
Is the fruit good ? is there enough of it ? is it con- 
tinuous? It is very certain that a disposition of deep 
benevolence, a heart of unfeigned love, will lead a 
man in the right direction, and he need not spend one 
anxious thought lest the devil should have inspired 
him with such influence. 

On the other hand, conceited and presumptuous men 
are found, who, assuming that they are under the 
Divine influence and guidance, follow out their own 
selfi^ and fleshly lusts, and attribute it all to God. 
But no man can nave any evidence that he is moved 
by the Spirit of God, except so far as the fruit is 
divine. There is notlung in mere consciousness, no- 
thing in sensation, nothing in any witness or inward 
light, nothing in any degree or find of exhilaration, 
nothing in the pleasurableness or other quality of 
the feeling. The mond quality of the life determines 
whether one is a child of God, or of the Devil. 

What, then, is the use of the truth of God's Spirit, 
if you cannot discern its presence or action ? It is 
good for general hopefulness. It gives men courage 
to know that they are divinely helped, though they 
may not perceive the special acts, it ha an exorcism 
to fear and superstition. For it exhibits the world, 
as illumined and overcome by the gracious presence of 
G^d working both in providence and in grace, and 
throwing around all who will do well an atmosphere of 
protection and genial incitement, in which they shall 
thrive and bring forth abundant frxdt. 
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|E hardly know of a more unprofitable exer- 
cise in social religious meetings than what 
is called exhortation. Doubtkss there is a 
scriptural warrant for exhortation. But 
what is the nature of the exercise ? It is the per- 
suasion of a man to accept or obey some view of trutiL 
The force of it depends upon the force given to th^ 
truth. It must needs relate principall3r to conduct. It 
one desires to produce intellectual convictions, tiiie way 
is not to exhort to them, but to present truths whicn 
of their own nature will convict. If one desires 
to enkindle feeling, it is folly to exhort to it : for feel- 
ing arises from the view of truth, and he who widies 
to thrill the feelings must emplo]r the truths which 
have a power to do it, or he must impart it by sym- 
pathy, being himself full of emotion; or what is better, 
and the true method, he must present the right truth 
from a soul already glowing with the feeling which it 
is sought to enkindle. 

Therefore, when a brother rises in a prayer and 
conference meeting, unmoved himself, and exhorts men 
to repent, without presenting powerfid motives through 
such views of its necessity as shall incline them to it, 
and without any exhibition of a deeply penitential 
feeling in himself, he throws away his efibrts, and some- 
times does hann rather than good. We have heard 
man after man in succession rise and exhort Christian 
brethren with such a deadening effect, that if there was 
a spark alive at first, it was quenched past all rekind- 
ling before the exhortation was done. During many 
a long, dijr, sound, sober exhortation which has been 
indict upon Jong-Buffering meetiiig^ ^^\:k&^^ ^i^^ 
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men exhorted into sleep, and exhorted into helpless 
stupidity, into yawning, and weariness; and tnere 
would be but a single truth that seemed to touch a 
genuine chord of feeling during the whole meeting, and 
that was the truth that it was time to close the meet- 
ing. A dull, unmeaning religious meeting is simply 
an abomination. If a husband and wife should get to- 
gether once a week, and without a particle of feeling 
or earnestness, go through with an hour of afifectionate 
etiquette, it would be regarded as a supreme absurdity. 
If business men should ^ther together once or twice 
a week in grave consideration of things which no 
one of them at the time cared anything about, 
and talk them over on this side and on that, each 
one forgetting at the door what he, and what 
his neighbour had said, men would say that they 
were fools. 

Such things are seldom or never done in things in 
which men are alive. But for months and months to- 
gether, men will gather, without a ray of warmth, with- 
out any real earnestness, and talk in a drowsy and 
prosing manner about the most startling truths that 
were ever addressed to the human knowledge, in such 
a lifeless method that not a single thought moved re- 
sponsive, and not a single emotion throbbed ! 

Let us imagine a man suffering the deenest afflic- 
tions, and pressed by trouble beyond aU ordinary 
power of endurance, standing up among a score of 
friends in like afflictions, and saying in a gentle voice, 
whose tones were mellowed hy the deepest emotions, 
** Dear £nends, the hand of God is upon us. Let us 
not sink. Let patience have a penect work. We 
must be tried. Whom the Lord loyeth He chasteneth. 
We are now in the fire, but God is with us. Let us 
be patient." Every heart would jdeld to such an ex- 
hortation. For conscious troubles would be the truth, 
and an exhortation to patience would have a vital 
relation to their living wants. 

But what if, amidst great abxvxL^SAiTLCi^^^sEn^V^ 
and Mends, and affluence^ in tVmsa qI -^^aRfe^ ^sAnS'mss^ 
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life flowed with music, like a vocal brook between 
banks of flowers and fringed shrubs, a reasonably sood 
man should commence a scriptural exhortation about 
patience — ^its virtues, its necessities, our obligations to 
exercise it, &c., who would be reached? Perhaps here 
and there a conscientious soul might reproadh itself 
because it did not feel ; but feeling, unaer such un- 
natural circumstances, is past all conscience-invocation. 
In like manner Christians are very composedly told 
that they are dead and good for nothing ; that tiiey are 
not doing their duty. One man, with a familiar fluency 
evincing long practice, will declare in the soberest and 
quietest way ima^nable that he is a great sinner, and 
he is conscious of it, and that he feels that he ought to 
repent, and thinks that the brethren ought to join 
him in the impression. One man, for the fortieth time 
during the year, exhorts brethren to awake because 
the night is far spent and the day is at hand. Another 
thinks that Christians ought to rejoice in Gh>d, and 
without a smile or one heart-sw^, sets forth with 
frigid exactitude the duty of joy, and sits down to hear 
another brother say the same thing over again, in an- 
other set of words, if possible more gloomy thaii those 
in which he had enunciated it. In this manner, too, 
we have heard men, profoundly engrossed in the world, 
rise up and exhort sinners to repent; to repent before 
it was too late ; to repent now, it was their duty ; it 
was dangerous to put it off, &c.— but not a sign of feel- 
ing had they, m heart-heaving — ^no deep and dis- 
closed sense of the hatefiilness of sin, none of that 
softening and gushing which belong to penitence. It 
is worse than absurd, it is monstrous for men to mouiih 
the most solemn facts, the most profoundly affecting 
truths of religion, as 'i they were rolling marbles, or 
discussing some trifle to while away an hour withaL 
The ear of a congregation often and often has been 
beaten hard as a macadamised road by the weeldy 
tramp of exhortation about truth, and to truth and 
duty, and what not. Life is ^^ cli^ki:«.c.tApsdc of Ood. 
Life ia the characteristic of B.e\i^oTL IM.^ S& ^^ ^c^atkr 
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racteristic of Truth. A dull assembly, with lifeless 
men talking about dead topics^ is a scandal upon real 
religion. 

This matter grows even worse, if possible, when one 
listens to the dissuasives from courses to which the 
persons addressed have not the remotest liability. Thus 
a church dead beyond all budding or blossoming is 
exhorted to beware of wildfire and fanaticism ; a slow- 
moulded methodical brotherhood, exact as a clock, are 
exhorted to discretion, to deliberation, and cautioned 
against impulses. A man of the most incorrigible 
literalness, whose matter-of-fact soul never had a 
glimpse of any quality which was not measurable by 
one of his senses, will descant upon the wiles of the 
imagination, and warn the young against fancy and 
fiction. A close-fisted man is in great dread of spend- 
thrift benevolence, and thinks that Christians snould 
always give upon principle and not on feeling. On 
the other hand we have heard a man of mercurial tem- 
perament greatly drea(Unff lest he should be left to a 
heartless control of his judgment ! 

Thus men impose upon themselves ; and social re- 
ligious meetings degenerate into absurd formalities. 
If any one thinks that Uturgies and set forms of wor- 
ship are the only means of dulness and formality, they 
surely cannot have been much acquainted with prayer- 
nreetings. They cannot have heard the same prayers 
substantially repeated by the same men, varying only 
in a growing glibness and drjrness, for years and years; 
they cannot have heard the juiceless, tasteless exhor- 
tations about feelings, from persons without feeling to 
persons without feeling ; they cannot have seen the 
hour and a half of weekly conference run the same 
dreary round, beginning and ending, with intermediate 
consistency, without a sign of life, but with an utterly 
lying semblance, a pretence of caring for what they 
did not care for ; of renouncing what all the world 
knew they did not renounce ; of asking iPfha^t t»Vsss^ 
did not desire, and dearing Yr\ia\. \k«^ QaJ^^ ^'^^j ^^z^^ 
to ask. 
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|N unknown friend in New Jersey lias written 
us a sincere request for a form of prayer 
suitable for a prater-meeting. We should 
be glad to oblige bim^ if we thought such a 
form would be of any use. But a form is not what he 
needs. A form may do for a congregation, where it is 
understood that prayer is to comprehend onrv* the 
wants that are general and common to alL But it 
seems to us that forms would destroy the very concep- 
tion of a social meeting for prayer.^ 

What is a prayer-meeting ? It is a place for social 
religious life. It is not for preaching. It is not for 
exhortation. It is the place where Christian men 
excite each other, and instruct and strengthen each 
other, by the free and familiar^ development of their 
religious emotions. Every Christian brings a brand, each 
pla^ it upon the altar, and the fire is the joint flame 
of many hearts. What would be thought of an appli* 
cation for a form of conversation for a Christmas- 
night's party ? A form of bargain for doing general 
business on 'Change? For a form of impassioned 
utterance, for the use of loving hearts ? A form of 
family greeting, to be used in vacations when the chil- 
dren come home ? But forms would be every whit as 
sensible in such circumstances as in a social gathering 
of Christians for religious conference. 

The rery secret of conducting prayer-meetings ia 
to force people out of tlieit coiiNeiLVioTkaJ. ^^^ ; to 
break up their hereditary foima oi \3LiiNni\X«a^wj^\> 
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to inspire a genial and devout familiarity ; to keep off 
those impertinent moths called exhorters, that fly 
about the flame of rising feeling ; to charm men into 
a forgetfulness, if possible, that it is a meeting, and 
make them talk artlessly and sensibly. 

The very first step towards a wholesome meeting is 
truth. Truth is that which prayer-meetings, in num- 
berless instances, lack. Christians go to them, assum- 
ing the sense of awful responsibility; or else trying to 
appear solemn ; or else trying to manifest a devout 
apirit But, in truth, a man should go to a meeting 
feeling just as he does feel ; and not pretonding to 
an3rthing else, simply because he thinks he ou|;ht to 
feel something else. This pretontious mooc^ this 
artificial and clumsily hutohed-up feeling, overlays 
the mind as straw and dead leaves do the soH, that 
nothing can shoot up. 

What if men should go to parties carrying, not each 
one his own nature and disposition, but one striving 
to be brilliant, another to be witty, another to be in- 
structive ; who could endure the sham ? We ne^ to 
have men willing to stand simply and otHy on what 
they are and what they have. The speaking in prayer- 
meetings should be conversational, and so, natural 
UsuaUy, when a man has nothing to say, he gets up 
and exhorts sinners to repent. Another empty soul 
informs the church that they are very cold, and live 
txt beneath their privileges. "V^en such men pray, 
they usually be^n at Ad^ and go on to Eevelations ; 
and then, sometimes, unable to stop, go back and strike 
in about midway, and back out both ways, through all 
manner of reUgious platitudes. 

How many prayer-meetings begin a lonc^ half hour 
after the time appointed ! First comes a hymn, then 
a chapter in the ^ible, then the deacon prays, then a 
hymn ; and so on, a hymn and a deacon, until the 
list of officers is e:sdiausted. The pastor laments that 
there are few men, besides those whose ordination 
obliges them to pray, that take part mmQe^^\s\!^. "^^ 
why are therQ no more ? "WImA. Ykaa "Wsi ^wjka \ft \s\.- 
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crease the number of praying members ? Have they 
been encouraged to do what they could do ? Or is 
the spirit of the church such, that no man prays to 
edification, who does not pray smoothly and ornately, 
or with a round, sonorous, guttural solemnity. 

Humble prayers, timid prayers, half-inaudible 
prayers, the utterances of uncultured lips, may cut a 
poor figure, as lecture-room literature. But are they 
to be scornfully disdained ? If a child may not tidK 
at all till it can speak fluent English, will it ever learn 
to speak well ? There should be a process of educa- 
tion going on continually, by which all the members 
of the church shall be able to contribute of their expe- 
riences and gifts ; and in such a course of development, 
the first hesitating, stumbling, ungrammatical prayer 
of a confused Clmstian may be worth more to the 
church than the best prayer of the most eloquent 

Eastor. The prayer may be but little ; but it is not a 
ttle thing that a church has one man more to pray 
than it had before. 

In order to this, pastors, or whoever conducts the 
prayer-meeting statedly, should have a distinct con- 
ception of what a prayer-meeting is to do. It is a 
mutual instruction class ; a place for religious feeling 
to develop itself through the social element ; and the 
conductor of the meetmg is to draw out the timid, 
check the obtrusive, encourage simple and true speak- 
ing, and apply religious truths to those wants, and 
struggles, and experiences which are freely mentioned 
there. 

A few hints, gathered from emerience, will be, 
perhaps, of some benefit to those who are young, and 
begnning to assume the duties of pastor. 

There is no meeting for which one needs more pre- 
paration than a prayer-meeting. But it is not a pre- 
paration of thoughts, ideas, and topics, so much as of 
the spirit and of the soul. One should save his 
strength ; come to the meeting with vigour and ful* 
ness of feeling, and already ea^et ^\ift:sL ha first sits 
down. 
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The way in which a meeting opens wiU often de- 
termine its whole character. If the brethren are 
scattered through a large room, bring them closer to- 
gether. Slow and long services at the beginning in- 
crease the sluggishness which too often is brought in. 
A short hymn, adapted to move the feelings, sung 
quickly — ^so quickly that every one has to arouse him- 
self to keep up — ^will frequently give life to the whole 
scene. 

A church should be trained to courage. They 
should be thoroughly indoctrinated not to despise the 
gifts of the meanest member. 

When there is piety in a church, and the .prayer- 
meeting becomes the exponent of it, then it will be- 
come the most powerful and important meeting in the 
whole series of church meetings. A fair account, from 
grateful lips, of what God is doing in the hearts of a 
whole church, cannot but be better than the ideas of 
any one man, uttered from the pulpit, speak he ever 
so wisely. 

But if our friend still wants a form of prayer for 
a prayer-meeting, we must refer him to numerous 
churches, where forms of prayer have prevailed for 
uncounted years, although they are called extempo- 
raneous ; and, if he have some skill at stenography, 
he can soon supply himself with a book of forms of 
prayer. 



CHRIST IN YOU, THE HOPE OF 

GLORY. 




JN journeying through a hilly country we are 
often able to see oiAy the objects close at 
handy the windings of the road, the rapines, 
or the forest-covered portions of the rath, 
hiding the connexion of one part with another. ISow 
and then we come to an open summit lifted up as a 
watch-tower over all the region, and the whole scene 
breaks upon the eye at one view. The separate steps 
which we made are invisible ; the particular dells and 
hills are now but lights and shadows of a great whole 
which fills the eye. 

It is thus that we loumey through life, occupied 
with single hours and single days ; with successive 
individual labours and carc^ ; we rise over the summits 
of individual successes or joys, and are chilled in the 
intervals of trouble and sorrow. But now and then 
there is some experience whose nature it is to lift man 
up above all his daily round, and to flash forth to his 
conception the whole past of his life, the whole prospect 
of it. Yesterday, in his counting-room or shop, ques- 
tions of life to come and immortality seemed so unreal 
as to suggest a painful doubt of their reality, and the 
themes of religion, exhaling like dews, from all tan- 
gible things, seemed to hang so high in the air of 
meditation as to be but vanishing films — the merest 
fleece of vapour. But to-morrow God's providence 
strikes down upon him, no matter bv what implement, 
and be finds himself lifted up out of the drudging and 
insensitive habits of busmeas, Toia -^itos^^ N^Ssaa^^ 
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and his soul made keenly cognisant of spiritual truth. 
Then l^e honours of life dis^lve before mm ; his own 
ambitions seem dream-like ; the domineering cares that 
had bent his back, and wrung out his best services, 
are, to his thinking, like the summer dust which the 
whaling wheels roU up in the highways. Then the 
truths of QoAj of the soul's truest good, of the con- 
nexion of life and after-life : of the nobleness of 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Loye ; of the reidity of 
a Divine Providence, and the seiise of God's presence, 
as of one who listeos, and observes, and influences 
the heart, — sink down firom the recesses far up, where 
they had hidden, and invisible things, relations, con- 
ce{>tional truths, become more real to him than things 
which have physical substance and activity palpaUe 
to the senses. 

That tidmgs of death, or sudden losses, or the disclo- 
sure of disease in one's self, should give such projection 
to the mind, we can well understand.^ But how shall 
we account for such intense receptions of spiritual 
truth, and such wide prospects of tnings at other times 
hidden, or seen in detail, and disconnectedly, and so, 
unimpressively, when there is no exciting cause — ^no 
shock that electrifies the nerves and arouses the mind 
to a state of exaltation? Thus one takes up some 
common channel of news, and stepping over the avidity 
of the editorial columns — ^full oi only flying dust — ^he 
carelessly scans the jumble of advertisements — dogs, 
clothes, medicines, estrays, runaway ap{)rentices, losses 
and findings, meat and dnnk ; and besides these, the 
ten thousand signals of quackery in every profession, 
the bland hints of vice for decent vicious men, and all 
the boastings, the promises, and lures — ^and while he 
divinely sees this phantasmagoria, and is half-Chris- 
tjanly chiding himself for such a bitter contempt of 
life, and such a wish to be well rid of it, all at once, 
unbidden, without gradual transition, and with the 
clearness of a vision, there stands up before him a 
conception of the whole human family, just as they 
must appear to Grod, a vast com^exste^ ^1 xcXf^ssbR.^^ 
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and writhing, struggling worms ! And such im in- 
tense sense of sorrow^ such a pity as ahnost suffocates 
the soul ! 

Then, quicker than a flash over all this abysmal 
darkness, in which pride, and selfishness, and lust, and 
cruelty shine and make dismal outcry, there rises up 
a sense of God's inexpressible patience, and a fore- 
shadowing to the soul of some great consummation of 
which we have as yet not even a hint ; and the heart 
rolls all its sadness and evils away, ana clears itself of 
the horror of distresses, as the summer vault cleanses 
itself of storms, and changes all dark vapours. into 
transparent ether. Just then the boat touches the slip, 

Jou have crossed the ferry ; and these thoughts, like 
irds that had sung in the boughs of a tree, arise out 
of your mind with a clap of their wings, and are gone 
away. You, too, rush to the bow of the boat as if 
there were fire behind you, and join the throng that 
rattle gaily homeward. A few moments' walk clears 
you of the crowd, and remembering the flavour of your 
meditations, you put yourself into mood for them once 
more. Now you try to fly up again. Not a whit of 
it ! You stretch out your thought to take the compass 
of life — ^in vain ! You reach up to find those calm 
regions of repose where the soul rests itself as in the 
garden of God — ^they are all hidden. You implore the 
majesty of Divine Presence to overshadow you again, 
but there is no voice to your spirit, and none that 
answereth. Why should such a vision have had its 
birth firom the contents of a newspaper? Why, when 
intermitted, cannot the will evoke them again ? Do 
they come without willing, and refuse to come at the 
will's bidding. 

Can any one tell why one sometimes awakens in the 
morning and finds his mind harnessed from the first 
moment,and ready to dart off in some special direction? 
Why, sometimes, is there such a sense of the wicked- 
ness of oppression and injustice, such a conception of 
the facts of life — ^the strong consuming the weak, the 
skiltul, the wise, the refined, oiAy atm^ \s^ >3w8i\t 
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excellence with the means of injury to their fellows ; 
coupled with such a grief and indignation as shakes the 
very soul, and makes it resound, as old castles howl to 
the roar of intrusive tempests ? 

At another time it is a distress of love. Were all 
that is in heaven or upon earth ours, it would not be 
enough to express the soul's desire of blessing all that 
can feel a blessing. We would ask no other joy than 
to put a brighter hght in every eye, a sweeter hope and 
truer joy in every heart. That should be our ever- 
lasting reward at the hands of God, to distribute His 
mercies to others. Suddenly, out of this sense of the 
beauty, and nobleness, and joy of blessing others, there 
arises the stateliest thought of God, and a conception of 
His bliss, with such a heart of love, and such a hand 
of power, and with such a field, and all marching in 
glorious procession on — on — and for ever — ^that the 
soul has a certain faintness from very joy. 

If these states arose from the presence of objects or 
events which naturally led to such reflections, or if they 
arose from any principle of reaction, or as the contrast, 
and antithesis of any reverse actions, we should ascribe 
them to such influences. But often they defy both 
explanations. They come in season and out of season ; 
in high health, and in depression of vital power ; in 
solitude, and in the roar of the city ; in moods that are 
sad, and in moods that are merry and mirthful. They 
are capricious as regards one's own will. 

Is it only a normal activity of the soul, in a higher 
range, for whose solution we simply lack familiar 
knowledge of ourselves ? Is it the potent suggestions 
of ministering spirits ? Is it not rather God's own Spirit 
inflaming ours, and unsealing the soul to influences 
quite impossible to it, by any suggestions or volitions 
of its own ? It sureljr seems to us that the promises 
of Christ, that He will dwell within us, that He will 
give us a Comforter, an Enlighlfener, might reasonably 
be expected to produce other and higher fruits than 
those which spnng from the force of our o^yl'^q^V^^^jtcl. 
And if such thoughts and such emot\OIA)«J^\^iI\s^%^2^^^^ 
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toward God, toward Justice, toward Love, full of Hope, 
and Trust, and Heaven, are the things of God's Spirit, 
unsphering us from sensuous life, and giving us a 
prescience of life to come, then there is a glorious 
meaning in the promises of Christ. Thus we under- 
stand how He manifests Himself to His disciples as 
He doth not to the world. 



THE FULNESS OF GOD. 




ANY passages of the Scripture are like liun- 
dredls of wajrside flowers, which for months 
and year9 are unnoticed by us, simply be** 
cause we have been accustomed from our 
childhood to see them without stooping to pluck or to 
examine them. Many of the homeliest flowers would 
appear transcendently beautiful if we would take the 
trouble to study them minutely, to magnify their parts^ 
and to bring out their constituent elements. And so^ 
we were taught to read the Bible so early, in the 
family and in the village school, and we have so often 
and often walked along the chapters, that we have 
beaten a. dusty path in them, and some of their most 
precious and beautiful things are neither precious nor 
beautiful to us, simply because we look at them and 
not into them. Many parts of the Bible may be 
compared to those exquisite creations of art which 
are sometimes found in old cathedrals ; they have 
collected dust and grime and weather-stains, that 
hundreds of persons go past them eveiy day, never 
cleansing them, never restoring feature nor colour, 
nor bringing out the artist's embodied thought, so that 
they are quite unconscious, -till they see them restored 
in the picture of some book, or till some enthusiastic 
Buskin brings them out, and teaches us how beautiful 
are the things that we have slighted as uncomely. So 
the Scriptures are often overlaid, and^ freo^pLerAbj^ 
some oi the passages that really at^ ^<& laciisXi^^Rs^^c^- 
dent axe those which seem only coxaxcLOXL^a&L^x^iJ^^aassik 
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Jnst such a passa^ is to be found in the third 
chapter of the Ephesians, in which Paul says : '' For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole fcunily in heaven 
and earth is named, that he would grant you, accord- 
ing to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and mounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height ; and to know the love of Chnst, 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of 6oa" What a passage is this ! 
But this is not alL This is a prayer; and the apostle 
having made a prayer which few men can dimb, takes 
a still higher flight, and says : " Now unto Him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us, unto him be glory in the cnurch by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen." 

These words are, throughout, a sublime strain against 
despondency. Paul was in prison. '' For this cause/' 
the chapter begins, " I Paul, the prisoner." His de- 
sign was to present such a view of the fulness of God's 
heart, and of die grandeur of His administration, 
as should be an offset against any possible weakness, 
disaster, overthrow, or double in life, to Christians, 
both as individuals and as churches. 

It is a presentation of God in such a light as shall 
enkindle praise. " Now unto Him " — ^the very words 
indicate the mood of devout ascription. He would 
excite joy and adoration in view of God's royal gene- 
rosity and large-heartedness. The Divine generosity 
is measured not only by our wants, but by our thoughte 
and desires above our wants, and it equals and tran- 
scends both. He is '' able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think." 

The word ** abundance " expresses the idea of more 
tb&n enough. " Enough " is a measvmn^ 'SRotd. It is 
the complete fiHing of a given, measva^. 1^ ^aJCssSaw^ 
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the demand. It just equals the want. But " abun- 
dance" is something over and above. It is " enough 
and to spare." A handful of berries or dried fruits 
given to a pilgrim who is ready to perish of hunger, 
might be enough to stay his strength and satisfy his 
appetite ; but if instead of this, the kind heart of 
sympathy should throw open the garden-gate and the 
orchard, and say to him, " Go in, pluck and eat." 
even when the lively appetite had sated itself upon 
the nearest fruits, there would still be on every bush 
and bough, in hundreds of rows and ranks, through- 
out the garden and the orchard, midtitudes of kinds 
and the utmost abundance in quantity, of sweet and 
delicious fruits, which he could not begin to eat nor 
even to taste. In the one case he would have simply 
" enough," in the other " abundance." 

Saith the armourer, " I will not be wasteful," and he 
uses steel with an economic eye in forging the blade ; 
and the smith measures his iron for each purpose. So 
he that pays a debt at the bank lays down the exact 
amount to a penny, but no more. The apothecary 
takes the physician's prescription^ and weighing it out 
allows himself no generosity in measuring the ingre- 
dients of the medicine, but puts it up by drachms and 
scruples with rigid exactitude. So 6od does not 
measure in creating, or in sustaining, or in administer- 
ing. On the other hand, the thought of God which 
the apostle convejrs is that of a being of magnificent 
richness, who does everything in over-measure. The 
whole Divine character and administration, the whole 
conception of God set forth in the Bible and in nature, 
is of a being of magnificence and munificence, of abun- 
dance and superabundance. Did you ever take the 
trouble to look at a lazy bank that bears nothing for 
itself? It has no trees growing out of it for grateful 
shade, and no vines with cooling clusters, and no grass 
which herds may browse upon, and no flowers that lap 
over it, and yet the hair of ten thousand reeds willb^ 
combed upon its brow, and it ^^rSV 'W «^<^^\fc^ ^^s^^ 
patched with moss, of ten tlioxiaasi^ '8%X»\«raa ^i ^-^a^^ 
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site beaaty, so that any artist who, in all his lifis, 
should produoe one sach things would make himself a 
master-spirit in art, and immortal in fiuna God's 
least thought in the barrenest places of nature is more 
prolific than man's greatest abundance. GodisabeiDg 
of great thoughts, great feelings, great actions. When- 
ever He does anything, He never does it nanowly, 
certainly not meanly. He never cuts out such a pat- 
tern, and then works up to it with even edge. Ife is 
a royal Creator, who says to the earth, ''Letitswann 
abundantly," and to the sea, '' Let it be endlesshr 
filled." He touches the sand of the ^ore, and it stands 
forth as a representative of the abundance of JSs 
thought. He spreads out the heavens, and no man 
can count the fiery stars. He orders the seasons, and 
they all speak in their endless procession of this one 
thought of God — ^His everlasting abundance ! 

But '' abundance" is a relative word. What is 
abundance for a way&rer is not abundance for a idiep- 
herd. What was abundant for a nomad, a wandering 
shepherd, would not be for a settled farmer, with crops 
and stock, with bams and houses. But what is abun- 
dant for a fcumer, would not be for a merchant ; and 
what is abundant for a merchant would be very sparse 
and scant for a prince ; and even among princes there is 
great difference of degree. The abundance of a petty 
German prince would be poverty for the court of the 
royal Czar. Now, put the word, with its relative and 
increased significance, upon God. Divine abundimce ! 
The fulness of God ! It is not in the newer of man to 
conceive it! If God might be supposed to have worked 
narrowly anjrwhere it would be on the earth, His foot- 
stool. £ut the earth is infinitely full of (rod's thought 
And yet, great as the earth is, absolutely it is rela- 
tively little, and all symbols and figures drawn fix>m 
earthly things stop on this side of tne Divine idea of 
abunclance. 

But the apostle sajrs, ** Now unto him that is able 

to do exceeding abundantly." Whabt a vision he must 

bare bad ! How grandly in tlkait momeafe ^A>^^^\:raA 
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thought rise before his enrapt mind, when he so linked 
wordii together, seeking by combinations to express 
what no one word had the power to flash fortL He 
coidd not by the inightiest single word express his 
own thought and feeUng, and so he joined golden 
word with golden word, as if he £a>in would encompass 
it with a chain ! 

But Paul employs a measure of comparison even 
over and above all this: ''above all that we can 
ask or think.'' That is, above the measure of all 
human asmrations. How much can a man ask or 
think ? When the deepest convictions of sin are upon 
him, in his hour of deep despondency, in critical and 
tr3ring circumstances, when fears come upon his soul 
as storms come on the lake of Galilee, consider how 
much a man would then ask, and how much more 
think! Or, when love swells every vein in his soul, 
and makes life as full as moimtains make the streams 
in spring-time, and hope is the sun by day and the 
moon by night, in those gloriously elate hours in which 
he seems no longer fixed to space and time, but, 
si)ringin^ as if the body were forgotten b^ the soul, 
wings his way through the realms of aspiration and 
conception, consider how much a man then thinks! 

All books are dry and tame compared with that 
great unwritten book prayed in the closet. The 
prayers of exiles ! The prayers of martyrs ! The 

Srayers of missionaries ! The prayers of the Wal- 
enses ! The prayers of the Albigenses ! The prayers 
of the Covenanters ! The sighs, tiie groans, the inar- 
ticulate cries of suffering men, whom tyrants have 
buried alive in dungeons — ^whom the world may forget, 
but God never I If some an^el, catching them as they 
were uttered, should drop them down firom heaven, 
what a liturgy they would make ! Can any epic equal 
those unwritten words that pour into the ear of God 
out of the heart's fulness ! 

Still more, what epic can equal the unspoken wotd^^ 
that never find the lip, but go m*^ \a^ V^^at^^sglyol \£s^- 
ntterable longings ana aspiia\io\A\ ^^i^ ^sl^Ns^ 
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the bannerets of a great army; thoughts are the main 
body of the footmen. Wonk shew here and there a 
little gleam in the air, but the great multitude of 
thoughts march unseen below. Words cannot follow 
aspiration even in its tamer flights; still less when it 
takes winffs and flies upward, bom by the breath of 
God's Holy Spirit. I see the gulls from my window 
day by day, making circuits against the north wind. ' 
They mount up above the masts of vessels in the 
stream, and then suddenly drop almost to the water's 
edge, flying first in one direction and then in another, 
that they may find some eddy unobstructed by that 
steady blowing blast, until they turn finally with the 
wind, and then like a gleam of light their white wings 
flash down the bay faster than any eye can foUow 
them ! So when men's aspirations are borne by some 
divine wind towards heaven, they take swift upward 
flight, and no words can follow them ! { 

Consider what a soul thinks in yearnings for itself 
and in yearnings even more for others ; what a saint 
thinks m hours of vision and aspiration, when he re- 
flects how all his life long, through good report and 
through evil report, through manifold trials of temper^ 
of mind, of feeling in his lamily and out, the hand of 
God has led him every day, and his cup has been filled 
to overflowing : consider what a dying man thinks in 
view of death and of judgment and immortality await- 
ing him beyond the grave ! What wonderful thoughts ! 
What wonderfiil feelings! And yet the apostle's 
measurement is more than all these, for he sa]^ : 
'' Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think 1 " How true 
it is that God's riches are unsearchable ! 

This is the idea of God toward which men ought 
always to repent. It is sometimes supposed that re- 
pentance is drudgery. It is drudgery m a mean main, 
but in no one else. There is a kmd of mean repent- 
ance that needs to be repented of. But when a child 
knows that his misconduct \iaa T^aKi^ Visax* ^ loving 
parent, the child is more pame^ ^3c^^ VJaa ^^wsjbq^. 
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When a noble spirit has done wrong to a friend, 
through some misunderstanding that has sprung up 
between them, such a man demands the liberty of re- 
storing himself more than the other demands that he 
shall restore himself. When we have injured a friend, 
it is our privilege to make it good. It is necessary to 
our thought of manhood that we should repair a wrong 
done. How much more when we have wronged Christ, 
our Elder Brother, our Redeemer, our Friend, our joy, 
and our comfort, shoidd we make haste to repent — 
not as a duty, but as a sweet privilege : not with the 
thought that our repentance is a necessity made so by 
Him, but made necessary by our own honour and con- 
science. To sit down in a comer, and to cry so much, 
and to feel so bad, and to mourn so long, is not re- 
pentance. True repentance springs oiit of the most 
f onerous feeling of a Christian heart. It is a man's 
etter nature triumphing over his lower and meaner. 
A Christian should never say, " I must repent," but 
** Let me repent." It is the goodness of God that 
should lead us to repentance, not His justice and His 
terrors. Many persons suppose that God sits on the 
throne of the heavens as storm-clouds that float in 
summer skies, full of bolts and lightnings ; and they 
are either repelled, or they think they must come to 
Him under the covert of some excuse. But repentanci 
ought to lead us to God as toward light, toward sum 
mer, toward heaven made dorious with His presence, 
toward His everlasting goodness. His eye is not dark 
with vengeance, nor His heart turbulent with wrath, 
and to repent toward His justice and vindictiveness 
must be always from a lower motive than toward His 
generosity and His love. 

It is with such a conception of God that Christians 
should come before Him with their wants. It is a glo- 
rious comfort that God's love is as infinite as His power. 
We are all apt to think of Tli& power as infinite, and 
we call Him omnipotent ; but we too often forget that 
His hve also is ii^nite. It has no end, no mesAux^^ 
no bound. A man's generous fe^tok%^ «t^ ^^^rss^^Ss^ 
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the buds at this season of the year — ^wraj^ped up in 
coverings to keep them from the selfishness and cold- 
ness of the world. By and bye they may burst out and 
bloom, yet now they are circumscribed. But we do 
not have in ourselves the measure of die love of God. 
How base it is, then, when we have some gift to ask 
of Him, to go with shrinking confidence ai3 with pit* 
ecus look, as though there were need of importunity. 
Is it possible, if with men " it is more blessed to give 
th».n to receive," that it is not infinitely more man 
Gbd ? To a true Christian heurfc, next to the pain of 
being unable to do for those who are in want, is the 
pleasure of being approached by them, when we have 
it in our power to help them. Is it not the same, and 
in an infinitely higher degree with Qod. ? 'Ehahappiest 
being in the universe is God, because He has an imnite 
desire of benevolence, and infinite means of gratifying 
it. There is with Him no limitation, either of heart 
or hand. 

Such a view of God, habituiJly taken, will deliver 
us from unworthy fears, and will inspire in us great 
boldness of approach, and access with confidence, unto 
the throne of His grace. It will tend to comfort Chris- 
tians who are in despondency respecting their rectitude 
through life, their victory in death, and their glorifica- 
tion in heaven ; for these things are thus made to 
stand, not in a Christian's feeble desire for them, but 
on God's infinite desire and abundant grace. When 
stars, first created, start forth upon their vast circuits, 
not knowing their way, if they were conscious and 
sentient, they might feel hopeless of maintaining their 
revolutions and orbits, and misht despair in the face 
of coming ages ! But, without nands or arms, the sun 
holds them ! Without cords or bands, the solar Idng 
drives them unharnessed on their mighty rounds with- 
out a single misstep, and will bring them in the end 
to their bdund, without a single wanderer. But the 
sun is but a thing, itself driven and held ; and shall 
not He, who created the heavens, and appointed all the 
stars to their places, and gav^ fti^ saiitiaa ^^^t^ be 
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able to hold ]^oa by the attraction of His heart, the 
strength of His hands, and the omnipotence of His 
affectionate will ? 

It is this view of God that the apostles taught. We 
read it on every page of Paul and r eter and James and 
John— everjrwhere in the New Testament. What was 
the beginning ? " Peace on earth, good-will to men !" 
And wnat was the last word that was heard ringing 
through the air before the message was sealed, and the 
vision failed ? " The Spirit and the bride say, Come ; 
let him that heareth say. Come : let him that is athirst 
come ; and whosoever \nll, let nim come and take of 
the water of life freely." Whosoevbe well ! That is 
the Alpha and the Omega ! That is the beginning and 
the ending ! That is the offer ; that is tne promise. 
And what shall be the response of every Christian 
heart, if it be not those final and sublimest words of 
the great Bevelator, '' Even so^ Lord Jesus^ come 
quickly 1" 



TROUBLES. 




HOEVER enters this world with an expecta- 
tion of finding or making a life of uninter- 
rupted foy, wiU enter blindfold ; but trouble 
will quicKly open his eyes. The wish to be 
happy is natural and normal But the expectation of 
happiness unalloyed is most unreasonable. Life is a 
probation more or less severe with all, but severe in 
different d^rees to different men. 

Some seem only dipped into life, as we plunge chil- 
dren into a bath. Tney come for a moment within 
the horizon and depart again. 

Some appear to nave answered the earthly condi- 
tions of their existence in a few years. There is no in- 
terpreter to God's providence, and God is silent. 

Some persons appear to have an end in life which 
requires an even and balanced mind and temperament 
They pass smoothly on, neither exalted by great joys 
nor depressed by burdensome sorrows. 

Others are sent into life armed to resist the pressure 
of external things. They have hope, courage, elas- 
ticity, and they meet and vanquish assaults with 
almost gladness. 

But others still there are to whom is appointed a 
much more difficult task. Their troubles are within. 
As a shipmaster who carries an insubordinate and 
mutinous crew has his enemies in his own ship, so 
many men have a disposition so wild, so untempered, 
a mind ao unbalanced, tliat t\iea doi^i^iatt oiCTifQ is 
2u their own souls. 
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Others still axe children of special sorrow. God 
seems to deal with them as Apollo is fabled to have 
dealt with Niobe — slajring all their hopes. 

Many persons carry their own troubles ; others find 
them in their social dependence and connexions. But 
there are many troubles that do not seem to bear any 
relation to our wisdom or to moral obliquity. They 
are like silver arrows shot from the bow of God, and 
fixed, inextractible, in the human heart. 

In such a world it is foUy to expect exemption. 
They who escape have reason to fear evil But some 
there are who meet their troubles with such cheer that 
they hardly remember them as trials. As the sun con- 
verts clouds to a glorious drapery, firing them with 
gorgeous hues, and draping the whole horizon with its 
glorious costume, and writing victory in fiery colours 
along the vanquished front of every cloud, so some- 
times a radiant heart lets forth its hope upon its sor- 
row and all the blackness flies, and troubles that 
trooped to appal, crowd around as a triumphal group 
around the steps of a victor. 

Now, these need not fear that thev are not the sons 
of God. They seem but little tried, because they have 
such singular victory. But those who have no troubles, 
and gain no victories, have never striven for a higher 
place in life than nature gave. A man without aspira- 
tion is stale indeed. But aspiration brings endeavour, 
and endeavour strife, and strife many grievous wound- 
ings. 

It is unwise, therefore, to rear our children to avoid 
trouble. Instinct will do that sufficiently. It should 
be ours, rather, to teach them how to vanquish one 
part, and how to endure the other. And enduring 
is the greater. 

Secular troubles, or troubles from without — ^troubles 
by men, troubles from affairs, troubles of business — 
should always be met with greater force than they 
briM. 

Many troubles can be cut at th^ xoo^ ^xA ^j^^^sa. 
Man/ can be strangled. Many CrMiXy^ on^xq«c^<^^'^ 
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direct attack. We should count worldly trouble to be 
only an excitant, and hj it be aroused, to an enezOT 
and force which otherwise we could not have felL 
Such trials are only occasions of victory. Meet and 
resist them ! 

Some troubles and trials can be thrown oft Dis- 
eases are repelled by great animal vi^ur ; and troubles . 
may be repelled by great mental vigour. Every one 
perceives this in his own experience. In the morning 
we can carry the world like Atlas. At noon we stoop 
and find it heavy. At night the world crushes us 
down, and we are under it. 

The very troublesof to-day were about you yesterday 
and you did not know them. For ^ou were engaged 
in tmngs that fired the mind with higher excitements. 
Very many troubles of life are nothing but your weak- 
ness. Stand up, and they are gona They are Ij^e 
^ats, which, while one is still, settle and bite, but 
rising up and working, the whole swarm flv off or do 
but buzz. But tiie moment the man rests they aUght 
Thus, activity is exemption, and sleep is defeat. 

The want of proper occupation is the cause of more 
than half of the petty frets of life. And right occupa- 
tion win be a m^dne for half the minor ills of life. 
A man without any proper aim in life, without moral 
inspiration, too rich to be industrious, and a prey to 
the thousand frets of unoccupied leisure, sometimes 
sets himself to pray against his troubles. Now, a man 
might as well pray against the particles of sand in 
Sahara as a lazy man pray against petty troubles. 

Therefore, it happens sometimes that bankruptcy 
bring^ to a man what all his wealth fedled to give— 
happiness ; for he has real troubles, and trouUe is a 
good medicine for trouble. There is a moral counter- 
irritation. 

Many troubles, unlike the above, that are real, can 

be medicated by Hope. For so it is, that we can bear 

much when the prospect before us is cheerful and 

assured, li a man lets bis ttoublea come between him 

^nd the sun, they will cast «b ^\^w? «cA VsiVusr^Qjeftk 
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their substance too. But if he will put himself be- 
tween the sun and his troubles, then his own fonn 
will fall upon the overshadowed evil and half eclipse it. 
It is for this that hope is given. We are saved by 
hope, it is said. Hope is an anchor that holds on to 
the bottom while the storms handle the ship, and 
enables it to outride the tempest. 

Happy is he that has hope. It is a heart-spring. 
If a man had no elasticity in ms foot, and could spring 
over no pool, nor ditch, nor roughness, but went 
leadenly through them all, how burdensome would his 
loumey be ! But by an elastic ankle he ^rings over a 
hundred hindrances, and never knows their annoyance. 
Many of our troubles should be over-sprung. 

Many troubles in life cease when we cea^ to nurse 
them. We take them up, we dandle them upon our 
knee, we carry them in our bosom. When they seem 
to sleep we wake them up, and insist upon sharpening 
their point. We ruminate our cud, which was a thistle 
at first, and make mean and fretfal martyrs of our- 
selves. If one will be unhappy, if bitter is craved by 
the palate, there is no need for remedy. 

Many real troubles there are which will cease the 
moment our heart accepts them and submits itself to 
them as a part of a Divine Providence. For many, 
many troubles are but the strain which we endure 
when God would carry us tiie right way, and we insist 
upon goinff the wrong ! When two walk armr in arm, 
ii one woum turn and the other would not, either they 
must pull diversely or else must separate. But Gk)d 
never lets go his children's arms, and if they struggle 
and hold back, they are dragged. Let them submit 
to be led, nor struggle, nor hold back. In that instant 
the trouble goes. 

This is specially true of all troubles which involve 
loss of property and worldly comfort, as though they 
were necessary to happiness, when myriads live most 
happily without them. 

Many of our troubles ate iMfcaxAX^ cva^^\r3\ss3^SsssL% 
tbem up in the light oi Ood!& ^xsLT^T^asc^Rft* '^^wsi 
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arise firom seeinff thingsin a&lselidit, or from seeing 
things in the half-light of this world. When they are 
surveyed in the great sphere and in the light of heaven, 
they dissolve like snow-flakes. 

This is the reason of the experience of many Chris- 
tians. Thev go under a cloud, and finally, prated and 
burdened, they go to prayer, and rising into tne presence 
of God, filled with hope and cheer, nmen theyl)^n to 
think of their petition, it is gone. The air of heaven 
has health in it. There is peace in the very presence of 
Ood. They that touch the hem of his garment are oftcoi 
as much healed as those whom he takes by the hand ! 

The same is true of music ; a Uttle hymn, child- 
warbled, has sometimes done more for a man in one 
moment than all his own philosophy, his strivings, and 
his labour! For a hymn is like the touch riven to the 
servant's eyes by the prophet. It opens me air, and 
it is full of God's messengers. 

There be troubles that may be worn out. A patient 
endurance will destroy them. Like tides, they cannot 
be checked nor resisted when rising. But like tides, 
if patiently waited upon, they will turn and flow out 
of themselves ! 

Nay, rather let me say that they are inundations of 
freshets. When God means mercy to the seasons. He 
sends clouds to the mountains. From their bosom sdl 
the mountain-springs nurse, and are full But when, 
from the fulness of the rain, the streams swell, and 
branch adds to branch its tribute, the over-swollen 
river spreads wide over all the neighbouring meadows. 
Trees wade deep ; bushes, half-hidden, seem cut in 
twain, and the earth is lost. But with a few days the 
stream sucks back its waters, and drives them out to 
the sea. Now, see the drenched earth all a-slime. Mud, 
mud, mud ! But go again in two months and see the 
children of the mud — ^grass that waves its. little forest 
— ^flowers that carry heaven in their bosom — com and 
grain that exult in richness and vigour. Troubles come 
to U8 like mire and filtk But, 'vrheisL mm^lodwith the 
soiJ, tbey change to flower and fexxit. 
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URING the summer, on western rivers, as 
you are riding or even wading across the 
ford, you may see, lying a little below you, 
great flat-bottomed boats, used for ferrying. 
During the summer, while waters are low, and men 
can cross without help and without danger, these craft 
lie moored to the shore with nothing to do. But 
when heavy rains have swollen the river, and the 
ford is drowned out, so that no man may dare to ven- 
ture it, then travellers are ^lad to see the clumsy 
boat swung round, and by cords and poles forced 
across the swift-running waters for the convenience 
of those who must pass over. 

All our emergencies are like streams. So long as 
we can cross them without help, we use the ford. But 
when our affairs are beyond our own skill or. strength, 
God sends round His promises which had lain along 
the shore, tied up and disused, to bear us over the 
black swelling waters. And blessed is he who is wil- 
ling and able to venture across real troubles upon 
God's staunch promises. 

In times of trouble, every Christian man will find 
wonderful comfort in the Psalms of David. Now their 
true colours will slune out. The Psalms are like dia- 
monds, which, tiiough bright in the daylight, do not 
give forth their peculiar bnlliance until night and arti- 
ficial light cause them to flash. -And so are those 
great lyrics of the world sung, not to any lover's lute, 
or even Homeric haip, but 8Uiigfroixi\Xi<b <3Mix^<^\''^ssa 
aoul itself, when God played upon Vt. ^^^i^-^ ^^t'^ ^^^^ 
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as human life, wide as tiie earih, and far-ieaching as 
immortality. And in times of toonUe men ought to 
walk in the garden of this book, and comfort them- 
selves with its fruits and flowers. 

It is not the design of God's womises to help us so 
long as we can help ourselYes.^ They are IQce defen- 
sive arms which men wear in a wilderness among 
robbers, not to be fired incessantly, but hidden for 
emergency, and then brought forth for self-protection. 

They are like a mountaineer's staff, ihiough good for 
level ground, not meant specially for l^t ; but to be 
relied on chiefly among rocks and sharp acclivitieB. 

What is a man's £uth in God good ror, which only 
holds him up when he can hold himself up without 
help, and breaks under him when he needs to lean 
upon it ? What is a belief in God's special and parti- 
cular providence worth, if it appues only to fair 
weather, and dissolves in storms of trouble ? 

If one will go back to the prophets, to David's ex- 
periences, he will find that God's promises were first 
made to men in the most bitter trials. They are not 
summer promises. They are not general nor indefijodte. 
They were made to touch exactly such cases as yet 
occur every day. 

Are hopes ever baffled ? God has bahn for that 
Is an honest pride sorehr wounded ? God has spoken 
consolation for that, is a man's good name shot at ? 
That too has been done to ten thousand men before, 
and God girded them with promises which held them 
up. The men have died, but their charmed girdles 
are left. God's armoury is full of them. 

Do your enemies triumph over you? There are 
blessings thick as spring flowers among old grasses for 
those who suffer evil and bear it patiently. 

Now, while men are rowing in darkness, and u^n 
a dreadful sea, they may expect to see Christ coming 
to them walking upon the water. Or, it may be that 
He is already in the ship and needs only the uprousing 
of their grief and prayer to come fortk upon the ele- 
ments, sovereign over their Vild tvamxiU 
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Methinks I hear Christ sa3riiig to all His disciples the 
very words which He variously pronounced whue upon 
earth. Some are beseeching Him to relieve their tear 
and brin^ back prosperity. They cannot bear the 
thorn in uieir side that threatens to reach their heart. 
But Christ's answer is, I will not remove the trouble, 
but my grace shall be sufficient to enable you to bear it. 

Another bewails his misfortunes, and cries out, 
" Lord, why is this ? '* The reply is " The servant is 
not greater than his lord. It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord." 
None of us are reduced as low as was Christ for our 
sakes. And it is a comfort to every penitent heart to 
feel, at each step down^ that he is not going away from 
light and love, but towards them. 

Christ lives near the bottom of human life, and that 
way lies the gate of heaven. They who abase them- 
selves are gomg towards God. And when Christian 
men are going down, step by step, nearer the bottom, 
let them say, " Why not ? why diiould I demand for 
myself what my Lord and my God gave up freely for 
my s^e ?" 

Men often put questions the wrong way, and when 
they are bereaved they say. Why should I be afflicted ? 
When they meet losses, tney say. Why should I have 
such misfortunes ? But would it not be soberer and 
more sensible if men should sajr. Why should not I 
have trouble ? Am I not a man in a world of trial ? 
Am I too good to be touched ? Shall all God's elect 
since the world began drink of the bitter cup, and I 
claim exemption ? What have I done that God should 
honour me? What use have I made of my strength 
and wealth, that I should demand their continuance ? 
How have I brought up my children, that I should be 
surprised if God withdrew them from me, and placed 
them in His own bosom ? Shall Christ walk in poverty, 
and I disdain that experience? Shall He not have 
whereon to lay His head even, and I complain in the 
midst of home, food, comfoxt, ^sA Vs^^\ ^<ssr ^^c^ 
good a man must be, wlio c»xl ^ot^ \ft\3fe ^soac^gc^s^ 
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when God unclothes him of snperfluoaB weaUh, and 
makes him walk as near to theedfieof necessiiyasthe 
best men of the world have done before, and etill do ! 

We are not to afifect stoical indifference, and still 
less rail out bitterly at wealth; andseekthus to cover 
over our disappointment by a folse pretence of anger. 
How much better is Paul's spirit (PhiL iv. 11 J, " I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content. I know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound. I am instructed both to be fiill 
and to be hun^, both to abound and to suffer need. 
I can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
me." Which of these extremes is the more difficult, 
it is not our purpose to consider. Far more difficult 
than either is the spirit that can play back and forth 
between them both. A Christian man's life is laid 
in the loom of time to a pattern which he does not see, 
but God does ; and his heart is a shuttle. On one side 
of the loom is sorrow, and on the other is joy ; and 
the shuttle struck alternately by each, flies back and 
forth, canning the thread, which is white or black, 
as the pattern needs ; and, in the end, when God shall 
lifb up the finished garment and all ite changing hues 
shall glance out, it will then appear that the deep and 
dark colours were as needful to beauty as the bright 
and high colours. 

Meanwhile, as God's children are going through un- 
wonted and bitter trials, it is affecting to see with 
what royal tenderness God stoops to comfort them. 
As a parent that convoyed his flock of children, in a 
flight by night, from a savage foe, would whisper words 
to this one, and cheer that one — ^now lifting up, and 
then for a little way even canying some, meanwhile 
encouraging them, and saying, It will soon be light, 
hold on, and hold out, my brave children, we are 
almost through ; so God hovers about His flock in days 
of sore adversity, saying, " Be of good cheer ; because 
I live ye shall live also ; I will never leave you nor 
forsake you. I am not angry, nor gone away from 
J^ou; I chasten because 1 love you.. yIY^svel m^\jsst^ 
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loveth He chastenetL Ye are my sons. Cast all 
your cares upon me, for I care for you. Let not your 
hearts be troubled, neither be ye afraid. If God be 
for you, who can be against you. Think it not strange 
concerning this fiery trial, as if some strange thing 
had befallen you. Since the world began, I have 
scourged every son that I ever received. Blessed is 
he that endureth affliction. To him that overcometh 
I will give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the Paradise of God !" ^ 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words ! 



AN AGED PASTOR'S KETURN. 




T was abont half-past nine o'clock at night that 
the conductor upon the Naugatuck Saiboad 
train called out " Litchfield !" We stepped 
out into the light of the brightest moon, and 
looked about only to see two or three snug houses, and 
a little bit of a station-house. The town lay four 
miles to the west, i, e., by daylight, and with a nimble 
team. It was at least ten miles that ni^ht. But we 
did not care. Nothing is more befitting than to return 
to one's native place m the quiet of night, and with 
the witchery of moonlight, that at the same time re- 
veals and dmis old familiar places. It was thirty-one 
years since either of us, my venerable father or my- 
self, had been on this road. We had been back to 
the town before, but had approached it from a differ- 
ent point. As we climbed up hill after hill, the driver, 
an intelligent man, gave us the names of the places — 
and what power was there in many of them to evoke 
the past, and bring up its faded scenes in a pastor's 
heart. litchfield was a large township, and the in- 
habitants were in neighbourhoods among the hills, and 
along the clefte and valleys. It was necessary to have 
preaching-places in every direction. On the Sabbath, 
the farmers would come to the " town-hill" meeting- 
house, but, during the week, there were lectures and 
conference meetings appointed, in turn, in evenr neigh- 
bourhood, at dist^ces from two to six miles from the 
centre. As we rode alone, the aced ijastor, who was 
TetuTDing to the scenes of bis eaiVj mo^X^rj^ ^^ ^»51 
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of recollections, as one name after another was called. 
In this house he nsed to lecture ; in that, he remem- 
bered an affecting funeral ; yonder, he used to hold 
conference meetings; and aU the region about was 
storied with religious interest. The seventeen years 
which Dr. L3nnan Beecher spent in Litchfield, though 
not the most influential, perhaps, upon the whole 
country, were probably the most laborious and ener- 
getic of his Ufe. Some passages of his history here 
would seem almost fabulous to the economical workers 
of our day. 

It was half-past ten o'clock when we reached the 
mansion-house. The Rev. Leonard Bacon, jun., re- 
ceived us cordiallv — ^the fifth pastor who has succeeded 
in the ministry of the white-haired patriarch whom he 
now greeted. In the thirty-one years that separate 
these two ministries, what a history has transpired ! 
And as the young pastor led the aged one across the 
old common to ms house, is it strange that we fol- 
lowed with more thoughts than can weU be put into 
expression? 

A good fire blazed on the heariJi. Blessings on 
wood ! We should have despaired at once, had we 
come back to Litchfield to find a coal fire, or, worse 
than that, to find a black hole in the comer of the 
room puffing out dbv heat, instead of the old, hospi- 
table fire-place, with ashes and coals, and the long- 
fingered blaze that opens and shuts its red palm with 
every grace and sleight of hand. A good Litchfield 
fire of Litchfield wood^ even if it was only the first 
week of September, was the very fittest banner that 
could be spread out to greet us, and every fold and 
flicker of flame brought oack from the past old shapes 
and long-buried scenes, that used to flit round the 
fire-place, years ago, before railroads were dreamed of, 
and when New York lay a week's journey from us ; 
when the old red or yellow stages came once a-day 
from the north, once from the south, and once from 
the east ; when the drivers blew the homa 8& tK<^H 
came into town, and boya lioaxd >3!cl<^ ^^'f&:ck9i^ \^^\Ri^ ^^ 
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through the air, and thought that a stage-driver was 
the greatest man on earth, and that to hold four reins 
and a whip in one hand, while the other held to the 
pouting lips the long tin horn, noisy at both ends, was 
the most wonderful feat of skill ever achieved ! 

The next day it was sent out far and wide that Dr. 
Beecher was in town. Though the great body of his 
former parishioners had passed away, some remained 
that were old when he preached here. As we ]^a8Bed 
the gravejrard coming into town, my &ther, pointing 
to it, said, " There is the congregation to whidi 1 
preached when I was here ! '' Suent now and without 
memory, the unconscious assembly gave no greeting 
as we j^assed, but kept their long Sabbath without b^ 
or titmng-man ! But some yet remained alive. Men 
now of fifty y^ars were boys when my father left. 
Those who blushed to think of love and husband yet, 
now rocked their giandchildren's cradle I Those who 
were then in the prime middle of life were now vene- 
rable. 

And, indeed, Litchfield is the last place one should 
settle in who desires to go early to his rest. It seems 
difficult to obtain release from earth on this clear lull- 
top. Men are counted very young at fifty, and sound 
at seventy-five, and not very old at eighty. One old 
man, near ninety, modestly told us that ms mind had 
been aiFected by a shock ; but surely he had more wit 
and sprightliness, after all his loss, tlum most men have 
to begin with. He was peculiarly thankful that, 
while he was too old to do much himself, God had been 
pleased to give him a young wife. She was only 
seventy-five, he informed us. 

A man past eighty, going through the streets to 
visit all the fathers ana mothers in Israel that had 
been young in his ministry there, was a scene not a 
little memorable. One patriarch, in his ninety-ninth 
year, when his former pastor came into the room, 
spoke not a word, but rose up, and, putting his trem- 
bling arms about his neck, burst into tears. Did he 
see in that moment, as \>y t\ie o^mw^ oi ^ AoQt^ all 
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the way he had walked till that hour^ and all the 
companions who had widked witb him ? and did he 
feel, standing by the venerable pastor, two old men, 
how few there were that yet kept step with him upon 
the bleak way of life ? 

Passing his own former home, my father broke out, 
with a swmg of his arm, " Oh, how many thoughts and 
associations hang about that place ! They fiU the air 
like swarms of l^es, and yet I cannot speak one of 
them!" 

The particular errand which brought us hither was 
a lecture. A new organ was to be bought. All 
Litchfield boys were permitted to help. Our contri- 
bution was asked in the shape of a lecture, and it 
was soon done. Then the aged pastor came forward. 
A crowd of old and young gathered at the pulpit 
stairs to grasp the hana that had baptized them, or 
had broken to them the bread of life. It was a scene 
of few words. One woman gave her name, but was 
not recognised in her married name. She then men* 
tioned her maiden name. That touched a hidden 
spring. Both burst into tears, but spoke no words. 
The mstory came up instantly before both, but silently, 
which had occasioned the preaching of those " Six 
Sermons upon Intemperance." That volume is in 
every land on earth, and in many lan^ages. It is 
preaching and working with unwasting vigour. Those 
that read it know only that it is a cry and pleading 
that few men can hear without deep feeling. But not 
many know that it was a cry of love, the utter effort 
of a heart of love to save a dear fidend imperilled, or 
two friends, rather, closely related. One of them was 
rescued. These sudden openings of memory to scenes 
that included in them the strangest experiences of life, 
pictures painted on the past, with strokes of thought 
as sudden and as revealing as when the lightning at 
night opens the heavens and the earth with wide 
sheeting flash, and shuts again with obliterating dark- 
ness, cannot be drawn or de8cn\>edL\3c^Qvi^«^^^. 

The second morning, also, "waa m^aksstw^^^^"^ ^^^5^ 
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ings, and conversations whose rootb were forty years 
deep in the soil of the past. For ourselTes, we 
hovered about as a mere shadow among those who 
had a right to be principals in these sacred meetings. 
If an angel could write all that transpires when an 
aged warrior in the Church militant comes back to the 
earlier fields of his achievements, and meets the com- 
panions of his toils — ^where tears and pra3rer8, hopes 
and ioys, sorrows and deaths, and troubles worse tniui 
death were common experiences — ^it would be a history 
of more matter and depth than all the volumes that 
are stuffed with empires, and buffoon kings, and pre- 
lates. 

Last of all, as we departed, it was fit that we should 
stand silently by those stones that record mother and 
wife, sister and son, a lonely group ! I could not for- 
bear to think of the stream and its contents that has 
flooded between the two points of time — ^the first, when, 
I a little babe, my father came to the burial-ground, 
bearing the wife of his youth to her rest ; and the 
second, when, leaning on my stronger strength, his 
failing steps came again, and probably for the last 
time, to behold the grass that again waves, as it has 
yearly waved for forty-six years ! Between these two 
comings hither, then and now, a great army of events 
hath marched. 

While witnessing such scenes, it is strange that one 
cannot foresee a like experience. But men seldom look 
forward to see old age. They look into the future 
with young eyes. It seems very vague and doubtful 
to me whether I shall ever walk, witn trembling steps 
and bedimmed eye, among early scenes, an old man, 
waiting for permission to go home ! 



A RHAPSODY OF THE PEN UPON 

THE TONGUE. 




HEN St. James says, " If any man offend not 
in word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body," one is 
at first surprised. It would seem to place 
the sum of virtue in a very little thing. But a larger 
experience of life would change our opinion. The 
tongue is the exponent of the soul. It is the flame 
which it issues, as lightning is the tongue of the clouds. 
It is the sword of ancer, tne club of brutal rage, the 
sting of envy. It is the soul's right hand, by wnich it 
strikes with wasting power. On the other hand, the 
tonffue is the soul's voice of mercy, the string on which 
its love vibrates as music ; the pencil with which it 
fashions its &irest pictures ; the almoner of its gifts ; 
the messenger of its bounties ! 

By speech a man may touch human life within and 
without. No sceptre has such power in a king's hand 
as the soul hath in a ready tongue ; which also has 
this advantage, that well uttered words never die, but 
go sounding on to the end of the world — ^not lost when 
seemingly sUent, but rising and falling between the 
generations of men, as ships rise and fall between 
waves, hidden at times, but not sunken. A fit speech 
is like a sweet and favourite tune. Once struck out, 
it may be sung or played for ever. It flies from man. 
to man^ and makes its nest in \J[ie\ie!Ki\» %&\J\!t^ ^^"^ 
trees. Tim is remarkably exem^jYA^di \s^ \aajKJisas» ^^ 
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proverbs. A generation of men bjr tiieir experience 
prove some moral truth, and all know it as a matter of 
consciousness. By and by, some happy man puts the 
truth into words, and ten tiiousand people say. He got 
that from me ; for a proverb is a cnila bom from ten 
thousand parents. Afterwards the proverb has the 
liberty of the world. A good proverb weais a crown 
and defies revolution or dethronement. It walks np 
and down the earth an invisible knight-errant helping 
the needy. A man might frame and set loose a stur to 
roll in its orbit, and yet not have done so memorable a 
thing before God as he who lets go agolden-orbed speech 
to roll through the generations^ of time. The ton^jue 
may be likened to an organ, which, though but one in- 
strument, has within it an array of different i>ipes and 
stops, and discourses in innumerable combinations. 
If one man sits before it not skilled to control its 
powers, he shall make it but a monstrous jargon. But 
when one comes who knows it ways, and has control 
of its powers, then it becomes a mountain of melody, 
and another might well think he heard the city of God 
in the hour of its singing. The tongue is the key- 
board of the soul. But it makes a world of difference 
who sits to play upon it. " Therewith bless we God, 
and therewith curse we men." It is sweeter than 
hone^. It is bitterer than galL It is balm and c<)n- 
solation. It is sharper than a serpent's tooth. It is a 
wand that touches with hope, and lifts us up. It is a 
mace that beats us down, and leaves us wounded upon 
the ground. One trumpet, but how different the 
blasts blown upon it, by love, by joy, by humility, or 
by hatred, priae, anger ! 

A heart that is mil of goodness, that loves and 
pities, that yearns to invest tne richest of its mercy in 
the souls of those that need it — ^how sweet a tongue 
hath such a heart ! A flute sounded in a wood, in the 
stiUness of evening, and rising up among leaves that 
are not stirred by flie moonlignt above, or by those 
jaaurmurinfif sounds beneatl[i\ ado(iX>i)t^\.«^^^\isil 
boirn, and at the fall 1io\m» \>ea\» V» «^^^x\^w 
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gently, that we know not whence the sound comes, 
unless it falls through the au* from heaven, with 
sounds as sweet as dew-drops make, in heaven, falling 
upon flowers ; a bird whom perfumes have intoxicated, 
sleeping in a blossomed tree, so that it speaks in its 
sleep with a note so soft that sound and sleep strive 
together, and neither conquer, but the sound rocks 
itself upon the bosom of sleep, each charming the 
other ; a brook that brings down the greeting of the 
mountains to the meadows, and sings a serenade all 
the way to the faces that watch themselves in its 
brightness — ^these, and a hundred like figures, the 
imagination brings to liken thereunto the charms of a 
tongue which love plays upon. Even its silence is 
beautiful. Under a creen tree we see the stream so 
clear that nothing is nidden to its bottom. We cast 
in round white pebbles to hear them plash, and to see 
the crystal-eyed fish run in, and sail out again. So 
there are some whose speakmg is like the fall of jasper 
stones upon the silent river, and whose stillness follows 
speech, as silent fish that move like dreams beneath 
the untroubled water ! 

It was in some such dreaming mood, methinks, old 
Solomon spoke — " A wholesome tongue is a tree of 
life." And what fruit grows thereon, he explains, 
when he afterwards says, " A word fitly spoken, is 
like apples of gold in baskets of silver" — -beautiful 
whether seen through the silver network of the sides, 
or looked upon from above, resting their orbid ripe- 
ness upon the fretted edge of the silver bed. 



F0ESAKIK6 GOIX 




[E have known men — upon whose gn 
waved magnificenttrees of centuries'gr 
lifted np into the air with Ta8t breadtl 
fiill of twilight at mid-day — ^who cut 
all these mighty monarchs, and deared ihe gi 
bare ; and then, when the desolation was com; 
and the fierce summer gazed fall into their fiftoei 
its fire, they bethought uiemselyes of shade, and i 
with set out a generation of thin, shadowless s 
pining and waiting till they should stretch out 
Dougnis with protection, and darken the ground 
grateful shadow. Such folly is theirs who refus 
tree of life, the shadow of me Almighty, and si 
stead, under the feeble trees of their own plai 
whose tops will never be broad enou^ to shimd 1 
and whose boughs will never voice to them tiie i 
of the air. Some of the most remarkable figures < 
Bible are made to illustrate this sad truth. 

The mountains lift their tops so hi^h in the aii 
towering clouds, which have no rest m the sky, 
to come to them, and, wrapping about their tops, 
their moisture upon them. Thus mountains hold 
merce with God!^s upper ocean, and, like ^ood 
draw supplies fom the invisible. And so it is 
in the times of drought in the vales below, the 
are always wet. The mountain moss is always g 
The seams and crevices are always drippinc, and 
veins are throbbing a full pulse, while aJl the i 
down below faints fox wan£ oi moi^X^vx^, L;l 
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virdn gorge> unwedded by the sun, these cold tills 
bubble up and issue forth upon their errand. Could 
one who builds his house upon the plain but meet and 
tap these springs in the mountain, and lay his artificial 
channels to the very source, he would never know when 
drought cometh. For mountain springs never grow 
dry so long as clouds brood the Iml tops. Day and 
night they gush and fall with liquid plash and un- 
heard music: except when thirsty birds — ^to whose 
song the rivulet all day long has been a bass — stoop to 
drink at their crystal edges 1 And he who has put 
himself into communication with these mountain 
springs shall never be unsupplied. While artificial 
cisterns dry up, and crack for dryness, this mountain 
fountain comes night and day with cool abundance. 
While others, with weary strokes, force up firom deep 
wells a penurious supply of turbid water, he that has 
joined himself to a mountain spring has its voice in 
his dwelling night and day, summer and winter, with- 
out work or s^ke of labouring pump, clear, sweet, 
and cheerful; running of its own account to serve, and 
singing ai its work, more musical than any lute ; and 
in its song bringing suggestions of its mountain home 
— ^the dark recess, the rock which was its father, the 
doud which was its mother, and the teeming heaven 
broad above both rock and cloud ! 

With such a spring— near, accessible, urging itself 
upon the eye and ear — ^how ^eatwould be his folly who 
should abimdon it, and fill his attic with a leaden cis- 
tern, that for ever leaked when full, and was dry when 
it did not leak ! Listen, then, to the Word of God — 
"My people have committed two evils : they have for- 
saken me, the fountain of living waters, and have 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water/* 

Man is not made to be independent in his powers. 
With all his endowments he is made to lean on every 
side for support; and should his connexions on either 
side be cut, he would droop and wither like a tree 
whose roots had been sxaideied. 



\ 
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The eye carries no light widi it,^ bat leeeiTeB its 
sight from the luminous element without. The eai 
hath no sound within it, but only reoeiyes it from 
without The tongue and throat beat upon the air 
for vibrations, as a musician strikes for mosical sounds : 
and if hindered in their connexions or broken firom 
their dependencies, ear, tongue, and eve would fall back 
into voiceless darlmess. And every bodily function is 
directly or immediately joined to the physical world in 
such a way, that, while man is lord of creation, he is 
also its subject and dependent, and must ask leave to 
exist from the earth, the air, tiie sun, and the douds. 

These dependent relations symbolise the yet more 
important relations which the soul sustains to Gh)d. 
Man is not made to exist in rounded, perfect, and 
independent spiritual life in his own right and nature. 
He only is a perfect man who has himself in the em- 
brace of God The soul only, when divinely brooded, 
receives its power. Our faculties, like the eye that 
must be filled with light from without, wait for their 
power from above. It is the Divine energy, acting 
through the human faculty, that gives to man his 
real existence. Nor does any maif know his power, 
his nature, his richness of emotion, the height and 
depth of his being, until he unfolds under the stimulus 
of God's imbreathed influence. 

What is that effluence ? What is this spirit which 
acts within or upon the soul ? I will tell you when 
you will tell me what it is in light and neat tibat 
works upon the root to bring forth the stem ; what it 
is that works within the stem to brin^ forth the bud ; 
what it is that works upon the bud to persuade it 
into blossom ; and what that mysterious spirit is, that, 
dismissing the beauty of the bloom, holds back its life 
in the new form of fruit. It is light, it is heat, it 
is moisture, it is the soil, it is the plant, it is the vital 
energy of nature. Thus we stand throwing words at a 
marvellous change, whose interior nature we cannot 
search nor find out. " So is every one that is bom of 
the Spirit" 
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£ut of the fact itself^ it is full of blessedness to 
know that the soul has a relationship to God — ^per- 
sonal, direct, vital— and that it grows and blossoms 
by it, while it languishes and dwa^ without it. 

The body grows hy its true connexions with mate- 
rial nature ; the social affections grow by their true 
relations to men and society; and the spiritual powers 
must grow by their true relations to 6od. in the 
materi^ world, the roots of trees are in the ground, 
while the top moves freely above. But the soul roots 
upward, and so, like long, pendulous vin«s of air- 
pumts, that root upon tropical branches, has its liberty 
down towards the earth. We are the branches of 
Christ. " As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye expect ye 
abide in me." 

But is not this a bondage and restriction? To 
selfishness it may be ; but not to love. Selfishness 
grows strong by shrinking, for concentration is the 
nature of selfishness. But love grows by pressing 
outward and evolving. 

That we are bouna to God is as great a restriction 
of our liberty, as it is to a plant's freedom to be held 
by the sun ; to the child's liberty, that the dquble- 
orbed love of father and mother bear it up from 
cradled nothingness to manly power; or to the human 
heart's liberty, when, finding anotner life, two souls 
move thrmigh the sphere of love, flying now with 
double wings, but one spirit. No man has come to 
himself who has not known what it is to be utterly 
forgetful of self in loving. And no man has yet 
learned to love who has not felt his heart beat upon 
the bosom of God As a bird bom in a cage, and 
singing there, amid short, impatient hops, from perch 
to wire, from wire to ring, and from ring to perch 
again, so is man unrenewed. As this bird, when dart- 
ing through the opened door, feels with wondrous 
thrill the wide sweep of the open air, and dare not 
fiin§ for joy, but goes from ground to Umb, from lo^^^ 
limb to higher, until the .^pmo«^ \yiw.^\ife ^ts^^os^. 
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and then, stooping for a moment, springs upward and 
flies with wild defight, and fills the air as it goes with 
all its sounds of ransomed joy-HSO is the soul that first 
learns its liberty in QtoA, and goes singing heaven- 
ward in all " the light and liberty of the sons of God." 
He who forsakes God for a g]|[^ter liberty, is like a 
babe lost firom its mother. They who rdOrain bom 
God for the sake of pleasure, are like men running 
from the free air to seek sunlight amid shadows and 
in dungeons. They who withdraw fix)m Gkxl that 
they majT have wider circuits of personal power, are 
like bircb that forsiJse the forests and fly within the 
fowler's cagOi to find a larger bound and wider liberty. 



AIDS TO PRAYER. 




E have alwajrs been affected by the petition of 
the disciples to the Saviour/' " Lord, teach 
ns how to pray.*' How many yet would fain 
address the same request, with simplicity 
and conscious want, to Christ ! It is not our purpose 
to B&y anything to those Christians who have by long 
experience learned the way of prayer, and made its 
language as familiar to them as their mother-tongue ; 
but to them only who are vexed with the troubles in- 
cident to beginning. 

If the first moments of the morning, the very first 
thoughts of the day, are given to prayer, it will be 
found, at least in many cases, to give direction to the 
feelings of the whole day. The key-note of the day is 
struck early. And, simple as it may seem, we have 
forced a few moments in the morning to hold the day 
to its course, as a rudder does the ship. Some persons, 
we suspect, fail of interest in prayer, by attempting to 
pray by the clock. They have been taught that a 
regular time and an appointed place are eminently 
beneficial. They have tried the time with so many 
failures, that the place, by association and memory of 
ill success, becomes diSRUstfuL We are not about to 
say that punctuality and regularity are not good, but 
oidy that they are not alike good for all ; and that 
when experience shews that they hinder and do not 
help, Christians are under no law to the clock. Per- 
sons of regulated feelings, of methodical habits^ and q£ 
uniform occupations, mA ^'^^ ^i^^soXft:^ ^s^^^s^i^fi^ 
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hours of prayer. ^ People of mercnrial dispositioiui, who 
live without special arrangement and system, will find, 
on the contrary, that such attempts at punctualibr will 
not help them, except as an exercise m method and 
regularity. 

If a man should insist upon wallowing in the sand 
when the tide was out, because he had made up his 
mind to bathe in one place and at one hour, he 
would not be much unliKe him who prays when his 
watch, and not when his heart, tells him the time. 
Christians are to remember that they are children of 
liberty. They are not bound up, as the Jews were, to 
times and seasons, to places and methods. Prayers may 
become a yoke of superstition, instead of the wings of 
liberty. 

It may be briefly said, take notice of the times when 

Erayer is refreshing. Learn from your own experience 
ow and when prayer is best for you. You are under 
bonds to no man, be he minister or layman. 

We think that one may very much aid himself, by 
taking a few moments of his brightest hours for allent 
prater. The Jews were taught to present their best 
milts for offerings. We should not choose refrise 
hours, good for nothing else, to pray in. No matter 
where you are, nor what you are doinff, send a glance 
Gk)dward from the top of every exalted hour — as from 
a hill top, a child, going home, would strive to catch a 
glimpse of his father's house. In this manner, after a 
little, the soul would lay up remembrances of many 
sweet and noble experiences, and would fight dis- 
couragements by hope drawn from past success. 

We suspect that many persons mar this enjoyment 
by very erroneous ideas of quantity. They read of 
eminent Christians who pray by the hour, they hear 
sermons upon the wrestling of Jacob with the angel, 
and, above all, they are told that Christ prayed all 
night. They, therefore, attempt immense prayer. Of 
course, they fail A man might as well attempt to 
imitate the old prophets who ate in preparation of 
forty days' fast If a man \a moN^diVi v^*"! qtjJl^ ^:^ 
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minutes^ it is his dut}r to stop there. If he is moved 
to pray an hour, he is at liberty to do so. But in 
every case prayer is to be regulated by your own 
inward want, and not from the outside by somebody's 
example. Indeed, we meet every day with persons 
who would be injured by long praying. They have 
but little to say. If Christ were on earth, and they 
were disciples, they would listen rather than speak. 
There is communion by thinking as well as speaking. 
There is unuttered prayer as well as vocal. Thoughts 
that roll silently are more significant, often, than those 
which can clothe themselves in words. It is possible 
to pray too much. That is always too much which is 
beyond your real want or desire. 

Christians ))ring themselves into trouble by very 
false ideas of pra^rer. They select impassioned prayers 
as models, and judge themselves to be praying^ in 
proportion as they approach these examples. But 
what if your wants are few, your feelings tranquil, 
your thoughts simple, and your whole mind and ex- 
perience formed upon a different basis ? Is prayer 
some objective exercise to be copied? or, is it the pre- 
senting before God of just what you think, feel, or 
need? 

One single sentence is a sufficient prayer. There is 
no one who cannot command his thoughts long enough 
for that. If your thoughts wander, ^e probability is 
that you are trying to pray too mu(^ Be shorter. 
Say just as much as there is in you to say. If there 
is nothing, say nothing ; if little, say little ; silence is 
better than mockery. Consider the Lord's prayer — 
how short, how simple ! It contains the whole world's 
want, and yet a litue child can use it. 

Accept prayer as liberty, and not a bondage. Uscf 
it in any manner tiiat will be of profit. Go often and 
tarry but a little, orgo and tarry all ni^ht, if you will, 
upon the mount. Tou pray, if there is but one sen- 
tence — God be merciful to me a sinner — ^iu&t a&fcoabj 
as if there ^i^xQ a thousamd \y^\dLQ^ 
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LIVATE prayer ought to be regarded as a 
pleasure and privilege, not as a daty. But 

Snblic prayer may fitly be spoken of as a 
uty, since it is seldom that one would of 
choice pra^ publicly for his own devotion, but only 
because it is nis duty to the brotherhood. No service 
needs more, and none is susceptible of so little, im- 
provement by means of instruction. This is an exer- 
cise in which men cannot be drilled It is ungracious 
even to criticise what purports to be an address to 
God. Tet there are some suggestions which we shaJl 
venture to make, 

We think it very important that the pastor or some 
leading ofiicer should be faithful with the younger 
members of the Church in pointing out blemishes and 
faults, which may easily be corrected at first, but 
wluch, if suffered to go on, will become ineradicabla 
One man falls into a whining tone, another prajrs in 
an inaudible whisper, another exalts his voice far be- 
yond the natural conversational pitch, and others lose 
the natural tones entirely, and pray in a kind of sacred 
falsetto. Some talk in tenor, but pray in ba^ ; some 
converse in upper bass notes, but pray in tenor notes. 
If a brother first speaks, and then prajrs, a stranger, 
listening fh)m the outside, would think two different 
men had been speaking. This habit becomes very 
marked in the ministrations of clergymen, many of 
Trfjozn come, at length, to have a coTi-^et^XAftw ^w^^ 
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It praying voice, a h]rmn voice, a reading voice, and a 
preaching voice. 

Men are seldom entirely true to themselves and 
natural in their prayers. There is a certain round of 
topics supposed to be necessary to a sjrmmetrical prayer. 
These they punctiliously introduce, whether their heart 
craves such utterance or not. Of all forms of prayer, 
extemporaneous forms are the worst. They have all 
the evils of written prayers without their propriety. 
If, when a Christian brother were in full tide of prayer 
along the regular succession of topics, Christ should 
really appear before him, how extremely impertinent 
would most of the petitions seem, addressed to a living 
and visible Saviour ! Thus a man's real feeling is not 
expressed, and matters quite good in themselves, but 
almost wholly indifferent to him, constitute the bulk 
of petition. Beverential tones and well-connected 
sentences, expressing very proper ideas, do not consti* 
tute prayer. The very essence of pra3dng is, that it 
conveys the real desires or thoughts of the suppliant. 
When a man realljr reveres God, how simple is the 
language of veneration ! But if his heart is breaking 
with sorrow, or depressed bv care, or fretted by ill- 
adjusted affairs, why should he leave the real strain of 
feeling, and strike into a false key ? 

It IS remarkable how skillfuly men will contrive to 
avoid all real interests, and express almost wholly those 
which are not real to them. A man prays for the glory 
of Gk)d, for the advance of His kingdom, for the evan- 
gelisation of the world; but, in that veiy time, he will 
not allude to the very things in which his own life may 
stand, nor to the wants which every day are working 
their impress upon his character. The cares, the ^etly 
annoyances, the impatience of temper, pride, self-indul- 
gence, selfishness, conscious and unconscious ; or, on 
the other hand, tiie gladnesses of daily life, the bless- 
ings of home, the feUcities of friendship, the joys and 
success of life — ^in short, all the thin^ which. <\t\& 
would talk of to a veneiaVAi^ in.o^JcL'et^ m «OL\^^a. ^ 
conMence, are excluded feom. 'gta.iet ^jBtfs^% *^ 
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brotherhood. Without a doubt, there is to be leserre 
and delicacy exercised in the disclosure of one's secret 
and private experiences. But this is not to be carried 
so far as to strip prayer of all its leaves and blossoms, 
and leave it like a formal bush or tree in wintier, with 
barren branches standing in sharp outline agaunst a 
cold sky. 

We must enter a solemn protest against the desecrar 
tion of the name of Ghxi, so very common in prayer. 
There would seem to be no necessity, in a prayer of 
ordinary length, and upon ordinary occasions, of more 
than one or two repetitions of the Divine name. In- 
stead of this^ it is often repjeated from twenty to forty 
times. Every sentence begins, " Lord I " Often the 
middle of a sentence is pivoted upon the Divine name. 
It is made to be a word on which, long drawn out, 
men collect their thoughts or gather breath. It is a 
word used simply to begin a sentence or to close it up. 
In short, the name of God degenerates into a mere 
rhetorical embellishment, and is the wasteword of the 
prayer. For our own part, prayers interlarded in this 
manner are extremely repulsive, and even shocking. 
The prayer of intense feelmg, of uncontrollable sorrow 
or desire, are the exception. And no one would shrink 
from any repetition of the Divine name, which seems 
like the clmging and pleading of an earnest and 
yearning heart. Nor can we consent, any more, to be 
moved by the interjections and epithets of prayer. 
Many prayers are rolling full of O's, and the voice 
runs through half a semicircular scale of gracious in- 
tonation with every other sentence. It is, do this, 
and do that, send, give, bless, help, 
teach, look, smile, come, forrive, spare, O 
hear, let, snatch, watch— ! ! ! 1 
through the whole petition, with every variation of 
inflection. Some O's are deep and sad, some are 
shrill and short, some are blunt and decisive, but more 
are long, very long, aflFectingly long ! 

It 13 sometimes painful to Yi^dx tdl^ti ^<b\>\^s\!^ tl^ic 
prayers to a close. After advaaem^ ^Sc^wx^^'^i \«^va^ 
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for a proper time, it seems as if it were thought need- 
ful to throw in a collection of very short petitions, 
or to come to the close through a certain cadence of 
petitions, until at last the gate is reached, and the man 
comes out in regular style through the " for ever and 
ever. Amen !" And 50 habituated have men become 
to tiiis, that a prayer that begins without a certain 
conventional opening, and closes without the regular 
gradations, is thought singular and irreverent. The 
familiarity of deep feeling, the boldness of love, the 
artless sentences of unconscious sincerity, are to some 
undevout, while the cramming a prayer with all manner 
of conventionalisms gives no offence, if the manner is 
only solemn. Solemnity is a mask behind which levity 
and thoughtlessness heap up endless fantasies. It is 
the arch-patron of hypocrisy. 

The use of scriptmral language in prayer becomes 
often a serious vice. Of course, when fitly used, no 
language can be more elevated and appropriate. But 
when texts or scraps, and fragments of texte, are strung 
together — or when certain favourite texts recur in 
every prayer, long after they have ceased to convey 
to the hearer the thoughts originally coupled with 
them — the use of Scnpture, mstead of edifying, 
injures. A prayer is not a thread on which men are 
to see how many texts they can string. 

An improper use of figurative language in prayers 
is a source of positive mischief We take no exception 
to figurative language when it springs fresh from the 
imagmation. Then it augments the tide of thought 
and feeling. But there are certain figures, and not 
all of them biblical, which have been repeated over 
and over, until all sense is gone from them, except a 
false sense. They come to be, at length, in effect, 
the gsseition of literal truths. And a figure that was 
meant simply to Undle the imagination, finds itself 
in a didactic position, teaching the strangest con- 
ceivable things. 

Some men are alwajrs "opening the wmda^%<5A. 
heaven," "raining a rain of metcy " **\a:^^ftc<3^^*v^^ 
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weapons of rebellion." "Stony hearts/' ''andean 
hands," " blind eyes," " deaf ears," at len^h transfer 
the thoughts to the outward sjonbol, and quite hide 
the inwaxd and specific spiritual state. Some men 
never say " humble," or " humility," except by such 
expressions as '^ on the bended knee of the soul," and 
" going down into the valley of humiliation." Many 
men liave apparently forgotten the name of Christ 
They always use the word "cross" instead. They 
pray to be reconciled to the " Cross," they exhort men 
to come to the " Cross," to look up at the " Cross," to 
lay down their sins at the foot of the "Cross." We 
once heard an ordination sermon of great ability upon 
salvation by Christ, in which th»t name was not once 
mentioned, the " Cross" becoming the sjnaonym. Had 
a heathen stranger been present, he would have sup- 
posed the name of the God whom we worshipped to 
be " Cross." This is the more unfortunate, because 
it not only sinks the power of a living personality, but 
presents in its stead a symbol which, however ijreciouB 
and historically affecting, may, by too great familiarity, 
lose entirely from sight the Saviour, and leave only tiie 
wood — a relic worse than any which Bomish supersti- 
tion has presented. 



THE LTBEUTY OF PRAYER. 




|NE may perceive at a glance how exceedingly 
wide is the scope of prayer. 

It will begin with a supplication for our 
temporal wants. These are first felt, and felt 
longest ; and, by the greatest number of the world, felt 
chiefly. Next higher will come petitions for relief 
from trouble, for remedy, for shelter in danger. In 
this, too, the soul may exercise its own libertjr ; there 
are no metes nor bounds. Then, next, prayer is drawn 
forth by heart-sorrow. A wounded spirit, a bruised 
heart, naturally turns for confidence and soothing to- 
wards God. Its prayer may be supplication for help, 
or it may be only recitation for tne sake of peace. 
Next, and far higner, prayer becomes the resource of 
a heart exercised for its own religious growth. It is 
the cry for help against temptation. It is the voice of 
confession. It is the recital of sins committed, and a * 
plaint of sorrow for them. It is the soul's liberty to 
go to its Father with aU its growmg pains, its labour 
and travail in spiritual things. Prayer, also, to one who 
lives in daily service of God, oftentimes takes the form 
of simple communion, the spreading out of our life to 
one wno is worthy, whom we love and trust, not for 
sake of any special advice, nor for sake of special help, 
but for the heart-rest which there is in the thing itsefe 
For none love confidences so much as they who rarely 
have them. None love to speak so much, when the 
mood of speaking comes, as tVve^ ^siVka ^t^^ss^o^s?^^ 
taciturn, rione love to lean anA-i^O^mfe coJca'^ xs^^s^ 
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another so much, as strong natures that ordmarily do 
not lean at all. Aiid so the heart that^oes shaded 
and shut, that hides its thoughts and drea£ the Imow- 
ledge of men's eyes^ flings itself wide open to the eye 
of uod. 

Thus, I have sat down within the forest, and, while 
men were passing, feet tramping, and voices shouting; 
everything in the boughs and among the leaves ma 
itself, but after the noise had died out, sitti^ still 
and motionless as the tree I leaned against, ihave 
heard a sweet note sounded near me ; then a brief re- 
sponse from yonder bush ; a bird had hopped down 
upon the leaves, squirrels had come forth lithe and 
merry ; and in a few moments all the secrets and confi- 
dences of sylvan shades were revealed to me. And thus 
it is in the soul that shuts itself and holds its peace 
while the world is near, but ^ws securer in suenoe 
of contemplation, and lets out its gentle thoughts and 
whiq)ering jojrs, its hopes or sad fears, unto the listen- 
ing ear and before the kindly eye of (Jod. 

%ut in souls which have caught somethii]^ of the 
beauty of the divine life, prayer in many of its moods 
becomes more than this. There are times of yearning 
and longing, far beyond the help of the most hopcdhl. 
There is a prayer which is the voice of the soul plead- 
ing its birthright, crymg out for its immortality ; it is 
heavenly homensickness ! 

There are times, too, of great joys and gratitudes-— 
times in which nothing is so congenial as to express 
the soul's thoughts of gladness, its spiritual gaiety. In 
some lovely morning of spring, after days of storm 
have made nature mute — ^when the bright, warm dawn- 
ing comes — can any man tell what it is or why it is 
that birds are wild with ecstatic song, and sit singii^ 
witit perpetual warbling ? Can any man tell why it is 
that they fly singing, turn and wheel in the air with 
every fantastic Ration, or briskly leap from bough to 
bough, and twig to twig, or sportively whirl in a 
feathery fury of mingled delight, a hundred voices 
crogsing and mingling, witli atmi^^ tql^q^ ^i ^Ssa^i;^ 
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nance ? And can any man, then, give a square and 
solid reason for those experiences that sometimes come 
to all — and that come often to some, when thoughts 
are high and imaginations divinely radiant, and the 
aflfections full of vibrations of joy; and the whole soul 
is full of rising gladness, gratitude, happiness, and, at 
times, ecstacies ? Have you never felt this ? I am 
sorry for the man that has not ! One day, one hour, 
of such peaceful joy, were worth a year of common 
pleasure ! 

But the soul does not always live willingly itself 
with itself. There is a privilege of sjonpathy with 
God which shall bring us hours of most serene delight. 
It is the privilege of (jod's people to come into such 
spiritual relationship with Him that they shall have 
meditations, almost visions, of the Divine goodness and 
glory, which will take away^ from them aU thought of 
self-worth or demerit, of joy or sorrow, of thmfc or 
adversity ; and will fiU them with overpowering glad- 
ness for the greatness and the glory of God ! As one 
who stands before some magnificence of nature, or in 
the presence of some stupendous marvel, or before an 
outspread and glorious work of art, or in a cathedral 
full of dreamy beauty, or within a gallery of paintings, 
where there is a perfect wilderness of colours and 
forms, as if there were as many as there are flowers in 
the wilderness ; — as persons, amid such surroundings, 
are utterly unconscious of self, and forgetful whether 
they are in the body or out of it, whether rich or poor, 
whether in trouble or in loy, but axe carried quite out 
of themselves, and maae to dwell in the realm and 
^lory of the scene before them ; so, and much more, 
IS it in the power of God to open such views of Him- 
self to the soul, as to fill and overflow its capacity, and 
to make its life, for the time, a life beyond the body — 
a life that goes forth, as it were, out of doors, and 
mounts up to the very heavens, and stands before the 
eternal glory of love, and among tk^T^dMaj&.\s!»^^- 
tudes in the endless proceaaonaoiVkfta^^^'s^^^^'^^*^^^*^ 
are for ever praising tJod \ 
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Who shall lay tax upon the tongue or upon tiie 
thoughts iu such glorious visions as these? Who 
sliall criticise or regulate the prayer that springs from 
such experiences as these ? iJet a man arrogantly 
teach rain how to fall, or clouds how to ahape IJiem- 
selves, and with what paces to march their airy rounds, 
or the season how to plant, and tend, and gamer ; hut 
let him not teach a soul how to pray, upon whom tbo 
Holy Ghost thus broods and breathes ! ^ 

They to whom is given such communion cannot but 
bear the burden of the Lord in earthly things. Christ's 
cause and glory in the salvation of souls will often- 
times move their prayers with deep and inexhaustible 
desires. They may not seek such exneriences. They 
do not come by common asking. They are given to 
them who are one with Christ ; who have ent^edinto 
such sympathy with God, that they must needs bear 
His cross, and, as it were, be crucified for sinners. 

And, in like manner, God makes His servants to 
bear the burden of God's cause on earth at large ; so 
that, at times, the desires, the yearnings, and prayers 
for the prosperity of Zion will be almost more than 
flesh can bear ; so that, in the expressive language of 
Scripture, they travail in birth for God's work on 
earth 1 

There are yet other modes of prayer ; but who shall 
frame words to express what that communion is which 
the soul holds when, in the fulness of its own feeling, 
it overflows with praises ? It is apparent how great is 
the folly of those who decry prayer as being useless, 
inasmuch as God knows what we need — ^as if asking 
for enjoyable things is all that a soul does in prayer. 
What if a man should have an idea as ignoble as this 
of sounds and space, and should say that no words or 
sounds are sensible, or of any value and desirableness, 
except such as articulate well-defined wants ; as if they 
were of no use in exclamations of gladness, in tones 
and words of joy, in the mazes and tropical exube- 
ranee of Jove, in the sweet eii4^aTmeii\»ci\ik'«asiship ; 
as if they were of no use in m\3LS\c, m ^w^Xa ^1 ^^j^^- 
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ness, and, in short, in any utterance except those for 
servile uses ! 

With regard to forms of prayer, these are of use, 
and are proper to be used by all who need them ; but 
they can never include the whole of that utterance 
which the soul should express to God in prayer. 

Some persons are often troubled respecting fami- 
liarity and irreverence in prayer. But it should be 
remembered by such that the confidence of love is not 
irreverence. God permits His people to plead with 
Him, and to pour out their confidence freely. The ex- 
hortation is explicit, "Let us come holdly to the 
throne of grace. ' 

Some are discouraged when, after continued com- 
munion with God, they do not find any such ran^e 
and progression in prayer. To pray is, to many, like 
speaking a new and foreign language. It must be 
learned. One is not surprised that a foreign tongue 
is slowly and brokenly spoken at first. Prayer gains 
in scope and richness as the elements of spirituality 
increase and the habit of expression is formed. 



TUE MOUNTAIN AND THE aOSET. 




"And when he had sent the multitades away, he went up into 
a mountain apart to pray : and when the evening wascomfl^ 
he was there alone." — Matt. ziv. 23. 

jE left the crowded shore, the thronged higbf> 
way, and, crossing the turfy fields, Ctms^ 
came to the edges of the mountains. His 
pulse throbbed, and His breath quickened^ 
as He clomb, as ours does when we climb. The sparrow, 
not knowing its Creator and Protector, flew away from 
His coming. His form cast its shadow, as He passed, 
oyer bush, and flower, and grass, and they knew not that 
their Maker overshadowed them. Sounds grew fainter 
behind Him. Those who had followed Him, one by 
one, dropped off, and the last eye that looked after 
Him had lost His form amid the wavering leaves, and 
was withdrawn. He was in the mountain, and alone. 
The day was passing. The last red light followed Hum, 
and stained tne air of the forest with ruddy hues. At 
length the sun went down, and it was twilight in the 
mountains, though bright yet in the open field. But 
when it was twilight in the field, it was already dark 
in the mountain. The stars were coming forward and 
filling the heavens. 

No longer drawn outward by the wants of the crowd, 

what were the thoughts of such a soul ? And what 

were the prayers ? Even if Christ were but a man, 

such an errand, and of such a man, would be sublime! 

£ut how foolkh are aU words \?\v\dcL ^o>a\.^ ^^-^-t^ttfacL 

the grandeur of Christ's BoUtud^ xxi&o^ >aafe mwfls.\«acL^ 
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if we regard Him as very God, though incarnated, 
communing with His coequal Father ! 

What was the varied prayer? What tears were 
shed, what groans were breathed, what silent yearnings, 
what voiceless utterances of desire, no man may know. 
Walking to and fro, or sitting upon some fallen rock, 
or prostrate in overpowering emotion, the hours passed 
on until morning dawned. When He went down to 
His disciples, they neither inquired nor did He speak 
of His mountain watch. 

If prayer be the communion of the soul with God, it 
is but a little part of it that can be uttered in words; 
and still less of it that will take form of words in the 
presence of others. Of outward wants, of outward 
things, of one's purely earthly estate, we can speak 
freely. But of tne soul's inward life— of its struggles 
with itself, its hopes, yearnings, griefs, loves, joys, of 
its very personality — ^it is reserved, and to such a 
degree, that there can be no prayer expressive of the 
inward life, until we have entered into the closet, and 
shut to the door. Every Christian, whose life has de- 
veloped itself into great experience of secret prayer, 
knows that the hidden things of the closet transcend 
all uttered praver as much in depth, richness, and 
power, as they do in volume and space. 

Sometimes we mourn the loss of old books in ancient 
libraries; we marvel what more the world would have 
had if the Alexandrian library had not perished ; we 
r^et the decay of ]parchments, the rude waste of 
monks with their stupid palimpsests. We sorrow for 
the lost arts, and gn^vQ that the fairest portions of 
Grecian art lie buried from research ; that the rarthenon 
should come down within two hundred years of our 
time, with its wealth of magnificence, a voice in stone 
from the old world to the new, and yet perish almost 
before our eyes ! 

But when one reflects upon the secret history which 
has transpired in men's thoughts, and that tK^ xss^^^^ss^ 
natures have been they whoae TvdfcL<^\i ^-sc^Tv^^^iftR* ^sssi^ 
never b&ve beea drawn £ort\x t\n:ou^\J£^^ \Ka.> ^^ 
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corded in books — ^but have fonnd utterance throngh 
prayer, and before the conscious glory of the Invisible 
rresence; I am persuaded that the sUent literature of 
the closet is infinitely more wonderful, in every attri- 
bute of excellence, than all that has been sung in song, 
or recorded in literature, or lost in all the concussions 
of time. If rarest classical fragments, the perished 
histories and poets of every people, could be revived, 
they would be as nothing in comparison with the 
effusions of the closet, could they i)e gathered and 
recorded. 

The noblest natures, it is, that resort to this study. 
The rarest inspiration rests upon them. Flying be- 
tween the heavens and the eiurth, with winged &ith, 
they reach out into glories which do not descend to 
the lower spheres of thought. 

How many souls, so large and noble that they rose 
up in those davs of persecution, and left home aiul 
love for the faith of Christ, and went to the wilderness 
and dwelt therein, gave forth in prayer their whole 
life ! Doubtless their daily prayers were rich and deep 
in spiritual life. But there are peculiar days to fJl — 
days of vision-— days when we see all human life as in 
a picture, and all friture life as in a vision; and when 
the reason, the imagination, the affections, and the 
experiences of life are so tempered together that we 
consciously live more in an hour than at other times 
in months. Every man has his mountains of trans* 
figuration, and sees and talks with the revealed mi 
radiant dead. In such experiences, what must have 
been the wonders of prayer, when the noblest natures 
— ^rich in all goodness, deeply cultured in knowledge, 
refined in all taste, and enriched in pure lives, but 
driven out among the wild shaking leaves of the wil- 
derness for their faith's sake — ^poured out their whole 
soul before God ; their conscious weakness and sinful- 
ness, their yearnings and trials, their hopes and striv- 
ings, their sense of thiB \i£ft oaji \3afc\t ^«w <rf the 
other, their longing fox God!» GtraxdtL cia. ^asJ^si;^^ 
their prospect of the gloii&eAGViU!»\imVw««a\ ^WsaA^ 
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if some listener had made haste to put down the prayers 
of Luther, with all his strong crying and tears, if that 
had been possible ! How many noble natures gave up 
to celibacy and virginity the wondrous treasures of 
multitudinous affections. And when at periods of 
heart-swellings, in hours when the secret tide set in 
upon men from the eternal ocean, and carried them 
upon mighty longings and yearnings towards God, be- 
fore whom they poured forth in mingled sobs and words 
those affections which were meant to be eased in the 
love-relations of life, but which, hindered and choked, 
found tumultuous vent in mighty prayer to God ! 

Consider what mothers' hearts have always been. 
How many thousand thousands of them have watched 
day and night over the cradle till the body failed, but 
the spirit waxed even keener ; and, with what won- 
drous gushes of words, such as would disdain to be 
called eloquence, have they besought God, with every 
persuasion, for the life of the child ! We judge these 
things by our own experience. All the words that 
were ever spoken, and all the thoughts that we have 
conceived, are unfit to bear up the skirts of those 
prayers, which burst, without words, right out of our 
neaxts, for the life of dying children ! 

Consider what a heavieimr wonder must be the Book 
of Prayer that lies before God ! For groans are inter- 
weted there. Mute joys gain tongue before God. 
Unutterable desires, that go silently up from the 
iieart, burst forth into divine pleadings when, touched 
by the Spirit, their imprisoned nature comes forth ! 
Could thoughts or aspirations be made visible, could 
they assume a form that befitted their nature, what an 
endless procession would be seen going towards the 
throne of God, day and night ! Consider the wrest- 
lings of all the wretched, the cry of orphans, the cease- 
less pleadings of the bereaved, and of those fearing 
bereavement ; the prayer of trust betrayed, of hope 
darkened, of home deserted, of joy quenched; the 
prayers of faithful men &om Avmig^w^ ^ssi^ ^^g^>sss^- 
bouses; the prayers of davoa^N^Vo iwwA "ssiassL^^M^ 
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and tho Church twined around and set against them, 
and had no way left to look but upward towards God! 
The hearts of men by myriads have been pressed by the 
world as grapes are trodden in a wine-press, and haTe 
given forth a heavenly wine. Beds of long-lingering 
sickness Iiave learned such thoughts of resignation, and 
such patient trust and joy, that the heavenly book is 
bright with the footprints of their prayers! The veiy 
silence of sickness is often more full of richest thoughto 
than all the books of earth have ever been ! 

'' And when he had taken the book, the four beasts 
and the four and twenty elders fell down before the 
Lamb, having every one of them harps and golden vials 
full of odours, which are the prayers qfthe saints.*' AxA 
the other magnificence of the scene one may read intibe 
fifth chapter of that gorgeous book of divine pictures^ 
the Revelation of St. Jonn ! How remarkable would 
it seem, if it were revealed to us that there dwelt in 
the air a race of fine and fairy spirits, whose work ife 
was to watch all flowers of the eiui^h, and catch their 
perfumed breath and preserve it in golden vials for 
neavenly use ! But now much more grand is the 
thought that, all over the earth, God's angels have 
caught the heart's breath, its prayers, and love, and 
that in heaven they are before God like precious odouis 

e)ured from golden vases by saintly hands! Again, the 
ivine head is anointed with precious ointment, not 
now from the broken alabaster, a woman's gift, but by 
heavenly hands poured sweeter still from broken hearts 
on earth. 

The influences which brood upon the soul in such a 
covert as the closet are not like the coarse stimulants 
of earthly thought. It is no fierce rivalry, no conflict 
for victory, no nope of praise or hunger of fame, that 
throw lurid light upon tne mind. The soul rises to its 
highest nature, and meets the influence that rests upon 
it from above. What is the depth of calmness, what 
is the vision of faith, what is the rapture, the ecstac^ 
of love, the closet knowB moi© gwiixQi^ \Jd^ ^\s^ ^tl^flic 
place of human experience \ 



GOD'S PITY. 




* lake as a father pitieth his children^ so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Hun." — Psalm ciii. 13. 

OW strange it seems, to fall upon such a won- 
derful lyric as is tliis psalm of David, sing- 
ing to us out of the rude ages of the past, 
where we naturally expect harshness and 
severity ! How wonderful that our age should go back 
to this old warrior to learn tenderness ! — ^that the most 
exquisite views of Divine compassion should spring 
forth fix^m the world's untrainea periods, from Moses, 
the shepherd and legislator of the desert, and from 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, whose hand was 
mightiest among the mighty, whether laid upon the 
strings of the bow or of the harp ! 

Noble old warrior ! Thou didst send dismay to 
thine enemies, and breathe joy among thy friends. 
Thy; bow abode in strength, and thine arrows were 
terrible in the day of l^tttle. But those silver shafts 
of song, from a lyre surpassing the fabled sweetness of 
Apollo's, have sped through we duaky years, through 
thousands of them, and are flying yet; not for wound- 
ing, but for life and healing. 

If we remember the times of David, we shall be no 
less surprised at the ripeness of the views of God 
which he gives, their symmetry and all-sidedness, 
centle without moral weakness, and strong without 
harshness ; building up the Divine glory iii y;\&^\^^ ^zv^ 
tnilJi, and waiUng it about m&a xc^^^s^ «sA ^^^^^* 
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But then, as in a garden inclosed with mij^ty walls, 
<) Psalmist, thou didst cover the bosomof God viih 
flowers and fruits, and make the thought of Ifim 
>^wccter to the fainting soul than all the hreath of 
flowers, or sound of cooling waters ! 

As but a few years intervened between the era of 
David and of Homer, not the measure of a man's life- 
time, it is interesting to observe the views which th^ 
held, synchronously, of the character of God. While 
David was filling Jerusalem with these matchless 
lyrics, Homer, the blind wanderer of Greece, whom 
the world has sinco made a universal citizen, was sing- 
ing of the Grecian gods. If any one would know the 
glory of the Hebrew bard, let him contrast the Psalms 
of David with Homeric representations of Grod. Hov 
could Greece be so dark wnen such a star shone over 
Mount Zion ? How could Oljrmpus be so mean while 
Sinai flamed with such grandeur? Livii^ in the same 
day, a thousand years of religion divided them. Our 
hearts decide in a moment which was the true prophet, 
and the teacher of the true God. 

Let us select from David's chants but the single 
strain — God! 8 Pity, 

Pity is a mode or particular development of bene- 
volence. It is synipathy for persons on account of 
weakness or suffering. It is not mere compassion, 
but is mingled with a desire to aid and relieve Fily 
and compassion are the antitheses of those affections 
by which we take hold of men who are good, lovdy, 
desirable for their grace of nobleness and purity ; or 
of those who are prosperous, strong, and happy. For 
such, to be sure, we have a lively sympathy, out it is 
of a different sort. God has glaoness for those who 
are glad, and pity for those who are sad. 

The pity of God, as disclosed in this psalm, is the 
working out of the whole Divine nature of goodness 
toward the human family, in their unformed, imma- 
ture, sinful, struggling existence. The race was not 
bom perfect — men were sown as seeds are. They 
come of germs, turn to leavea, d^ioo^i iotJOcL ^ ^^\\^ 
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stem, grow little by little to branches, and find firm- 
ness and solidity only after a long probation of weak- 
ness, temptation, sin, and all its sorrows. This is true 
of individual men. It is true historically of mankind. 
The need of compassion for the race has been just as 
great as is the need in every household of compassion 
towards babes and young children. It is still the need 
of each man and of the whole world. 

As much crime as there is, calling for punishment 
— ^as much deliberate wrong, to be met by deliberate 
justice — as much licence as there is, and overflowing 
passion and desolating lust— there is even more igno- 
rance, mistake, sorrowful weakness, and unwitting 
eviL The world wanders like a half-grown orphan, 
calling for aid without answer, and weeps for trouble, 
and wanders still, stumbling through ages. And 
though it needs reproof and correction, it needs kind- 
ness more. Though it needs the grasp of the strong 
liand, it needs, too, the open palm of love and tender- 
ness. It requires punishment ; but it needs pity even 
more than avenging justice. 

While, therefore, the Divine character drawn in the 
Bible hath great depth of shadow in justice, all its 
salient pointe stand forth in the high lights of love 
and mercy! God is full of near, real, overflowing, 
and inexhaustible compassion for m^n ! 

But it is declared that God's pity is not simply pity 
— it is a father's pity. 

If a man be found weltering by the road, wounded, 
and a stranger comes who never before had even seen 
him, he wiU pity him. No matter if bom under a 
different heaven, or speaking a different tongue, or 
worshipping at a different altar, he pities him ; for 
the heart of man speaks one language the world over, 
and suffering wakes compassion. 

But if, instead of being a stranger, it were a near 
neighbour, how much more and more tender the pity, 
as he ran to his help ! But if, instead of one who 
stood only in the offices of general and neighbourhood, 
kindness, it were a strong -petaousJL ^<5i\A — ^^^^^ ^ 
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brother — ^how much more intense would be the throb* 
bing emotion of tenderness and pity ! 

But all these fade away before the wild ontoy of 
the man's own &ther, who would give his life for his 
son, and who gives pity, now, not by measure, bat 
witli such a volume that it is as if a soul were gashing 
out in all its life. 

But the noblest heart on earth is but a trickling 
stream from a faint and wasting fountain; oompare9 
with the ineffable soul and heart of Gh>d, the everlast- 
ing Father ! The pity of Gk)d is like a father's, in idl 
that is tender, strong, and full, but not in scope and 
power. For every one of God's feelings moves in the 

Sphere of the infinite. His pity has aU the scope and 
ivinity which belong to power, wisdom, justioel 
Yea, power, wisdom, and justice are God's lesser ways, 
and come towards tiiat side of His being where thero 
would be restriction, if anywhere ; wmie love and 
mercy are God's peculiar glory. In these He finds 
the most glorious liberty of the Divine nature. 

Nothing so soon wears out and exhausts men as 
deep feelings and strong sfympathies, especially thoee 
which have in them an element of pain, as pily hath. 
Our life requires to be broken in two each day, and 
replanted, that it may spring up again fi:om slee^, as 
new blossoms out of soil. We are buried every night 
for a resurrection of each morning ; and thus our me 
is not a continuous line, unbroken, but a series of 
lives and deaths, of deaths and births. 

But God, in His almightiness, asks no rest and 
requires no slumber, but holds straight on without 
weariness, wearing out the ages. Himself unworn; 
changing all things, Himself without variableness or 
shadow of turning ! God is like the sun at noon, that 
casts down straight rays, and so throws down the 
shadows upon the ground underneath each tree ; but 
He never, like the sun, goes westward towards his set- 
ting, turning all shadows from under the trees, and 
slanting them upon the ground. God stands in eter- 
nal fulness, like a sun xlnat kno^i^ lii^Vd^i^ miming, 
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nor evening, nor night, but only noon, and noon 
always ! 

God's pity abides, even as He abides, andpartakes 
of the Divine ^ndeur and omnipotence. There is a 
whole eternity in it for substance and duration. As 
God himself cannot be measured with lines of latitude 
and longitude, but is boundless, so is His every attri- 
bute. His pity is infinite, moving with equal step to 
all the other attributes of God, and holding its course 
and path as far forth as omniscience doth ; it paces with 
omnipresence along the circuits of infinity ! For as 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is His mercjr 
towards them that fear Him. As far as the east is 
from the west, so fer hath He removed our transgres- 
sions from us ! 

God's pity is not as some sweet cordial, poured in 
dainty drops from a golden phial. It is not like the 
musical water-drops of some slender rill, murmuring 
down the dark sides of Mount Sinai. It is wide as the 
whole cope of heaven. It is abundant as all the air. 
If one had art to gather up all the golden sunlight 
that to-day falls wide over all this continent — ^falling 
through every silent hour ; and all that is dispersed 
over wie whole ocean, flashing from every wave ; and 
all that is poured refulgent over the northern wastes 
of ice, and along the whole continent of Europe, and 
the vast outljdng Asia, and torrid Africa ; if one could 
in anywise gather up this immense and incalculable 
outflow and treasure of sunlight that falls down 
through the bright hours, and runs in liquid ether 
about the mountains, and fills all the plains, and sends 
innumerable rays through everjr secret place, pouring 
over and fiUing every flower, shining down the sides of 
every blade of grass, resting in glorious humility upon 
the humblest tilings — on stick, and stone, and pebble ; 
—on the spider's web, the sparrow's nest, the thresh- 
old of the young foxes' hole, where they play and 
warm themselves ; that rests on the prisoner's window, 
that strikes radiant beams through the sla.x^'%'<ft»5L^ 
that puts gold upon the mdow'^ \N^<iia, ^OsvsyJ^ ^^j^^®*' 
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and roofs the city with burnished gold, and goes on 
in its wild abundance up and down the earth, shining 
everywhere and always, since the day of prinial crea- 
tion, without faltering, without stint, without waste 
or diminution ; as full, as fresh, as overflowing to-day 
as if it were the verjr first day of its outplay !— if one 
might gather up this boundless, endless, in^nite trea- 
sure, to measure it, then might he tell the height and 
depth, and unending glory of the pity of God ! The 
Light, and the Sun its source, are Gfod's own figures 
of the immensity and copiousness of His xnen^and 
compassion. (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11, 12 ; Isa. Iv. 6 — 13.) 

This Divine pity applies to us on account of onr 
weakness. God looks upon our littleness, as compared 
with His angels that excel in strength, much, it may 
be supposed, as we look upon little children as com- 
parea with grown-up men. 

Divine pity is, also, exercised in view of our suffer- 
ings, both of body and of mind. We sometimes fear to 
bring our troubles to God, because they must seem so 
small to Him who sitteth on the circle of the earth 
But if they are large enough to vex and endanger our 
welfare, they are large enough to touch His heart of 
love. For love does not measure by a merchant's 
scales, nor with a surveyor's chain. It hath a deli- 
cacy which is unknown in any handling of material 
substances. 

It sometimes seems as if God cared for nothing. 
The wicked are at ease. The ^ood are vexed inces- 
santly. The world is full of misrule and confusion. 
The darling of the flock is always made the sacrifice. 
Some child in the very midst of its glee becomes sud- 
denly silent — as a music-box, its spring giving way, 
stops in the midst of its strain, and never plays out the 
melodv. The mother staggers, and wanders blindly as 
though day and night were minded into one, and 
struck through with pretematursd influence of woe. 
But think not that God's silence is coldness or indif- 
ference ! When Christ 8.toodL>BV ^^^i ^<^;^^\k^ silence 
of tears interpreted Hia sym^aflKj mot^ ^^\i^ss&^ 
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than even that voice which afterwards called back the 
footsteps of the brother from the grave, and planted 
them in life again ! When birds are on the nest, pre- 
paring to bring forth life, they never sing. God's 
stillness is full of brooding. Not one tear shall be shed 
by you that does not hang heavier at His heart than 
any world upon His hand ! 

fee not impatient of (Jod. Your sorrow is a seed 
sown. Shall a seed come up in a day, or come up all 
in blossom when it does spring ? Let God plant your 
sorrows, and water and till them according to His own 
husbandry. By and by, when you gather their fruit, 
it will be time to judge His mercy. Now, no affliction 
" for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless afterward it jdeldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised there- 
by." Trouble is like any other crop. It needs time 
for growing, for blossoming, and for fruiting. 



THOUGHTS FOR THE CIOSE OF 

THE TEAR. 




|S there is something piquant and memorable 
in the novelty of mst experience, so there ib 
something sad, and even solemn, in the viev 
of last times. And yet, the two antithesis 
in a man's own life, his birth and his death, are usually 
without experience or consciousness. Birth and death 
are alike blind and insensible. The first two yeans 
leave almost nothing to memory. Then come only a 
few clusters for the memory. We are five or six years 
in the world before we have brain enough and nerve 
enough to receive durable impressions. And, looking 
the other way, by far the greatest number of people die 
without apparent pain, without mental sensibility — 
apparently as little conscious of failing life as flowers 
are of the loss of their petals, when ripeness plucks 
them one by one. 

But it is a very diiferent experience that we have, 
when in full manhood — in strength, vigour, nerve — ^we 
take record, day by day, of change ; passing from some 
things for ever, entering upon some, and palpitating 
with various emotions — sadness for the past or hope 
for the future ! 

But, as one may carelessly read a book and fail of 
half its meaning ; as one may but glance at a picture 
and perceive not half its beauty ; as one may part from 
a travelling acquaintance almost without any insight ; 
so the periods and events of our life are irreguEurly 
dealt with. We glance off from events before we see 
even a tithe of their meaimi^-, \{^>Di^\.^\:Lwi'^\iS3^ 
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things without reading 3ret more valuable lessons in 
the old. Should such things be put in a book as are 
happening to each of us every day, we should hang 
over the chapters ag if a strange enchantment possessed 
us. 

Let us redeem some thoughts from the past. Let 
US call up its shadows. Let us pass the events again 
before us, and pour upon them the light of sober 
reflection. 

When speaking of the end of time, we do not reflect 
that it is ending every day, every hour. While we are 
looking forward to the close of our history, we neglect 
to look back and perceive that our history has been a 
series of closings ; that the past is heaped up and 
crowded full of things — ^left, ended, finished for ever. 

All the periods of time which have appeared days 
and years to us, are as efiectually ended as they will be 
at God's last day, when the angel shall lift up nis hand 
and swear before Him that liveth for ever ana ever that 
time shall be no more. 

Tell me, what can you remember, and what recite, 
of your first Jhe years? They are gone without a 
trace. To you the time is not only gone, but it left 
you almost without a remembrance. 

Of the next five years, how much can you recount ? 
A glancing thing, here and there, is reproducible in 
your thought But the years — ^the years — ^they are 
rolled away, died out, and gone as have the clouds of 
last summer ! 

Then, year followed year. They came, grew, orbed 
to the fuU, waned, died, and went hke shadows ! Years 
that wrought upon you like eternity — ^whose marks you 
will carry for ever---dissolved and passed like drops of 
dew. One by one, years are dead — twenty — ^thirty — 
forty — fifty — eighty ! Go to the shore and call thenu 
They shall not hear you nor obey ! Were they good, 
were they evil — ^were they misspent and poorly used ? 
Nothing can retouch their period, nor add to their r^ 
cord. Is it a solemn consideTatioiL \jo\o«^iOT^«x^^f^ 
that time when you 8haU8tatidoTv>3cva\s«x5«.c!l'^ 
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and look back on all your years ?^ It is a great deal 
more aflcctin^ to you to stand in the fiishnesBof 
youth or mid-life^ and look back u^n what years are 
gone ! ^ They are registered and ludged ! not when 
God's jud^ent-day dawns will wey be more fixed 
and judged, than they are already ! 

Not only is there room for solemn thought in the 
larger periods of time, but there is something affectkig 
in the subdivisions of time. ^^^^ Saturday evening 
kas, to my ear, a gentle knell. The week tolls itself 
away— one, two, three, four, five, six, and the perfect 
seven — ^and I can almost hear the sound dying away 
as if days had slipped their cables, and were curiftiiig 
down the stream, but beating faint measures as they 
recede ! And of every one, I may say — ^Ended ! gone 1 
I shall see thee no more ! 

Days likewise have sOme voice in dying. They 
scowl and shut down drearily sometimes^ but oftener 
die in gorgeous ap^parel. As the sun stoops in the 
west, passes the horizon, and is gone, I hear no audible 
voice. The scene speaks to the soul, as no voice may 
to the ear — " The day is gone — ^for ever." No tanple 
was ever builded as some days are — of wondrous deeds, 
of strange thoughts, of marvellous fancies, of deep feel- 
ings, of strange experiences. All the frescoes upon the 
Vatican are not so wonderful as those which our ex- 
perience paints upon single days — ^that move on to the 
horizon, sink and go to the bottom, with all that they 
have ! 

In like manner it is with seasons — ^the promise of 
spring — the flush of summer — the fulfilment of 
autumn, and the year's long sleep — winter ! Each of 
them goes, with a gradual and lingering step — so that 
we caimot remark their exit ; and we only know their 
departure after they have gone. Memory may glean 
them but never renew, upon the future we cast 
hopes — ^but none upon the past ! Upon the future 
we throw good resolutions of amendment — ^but none 
upon the past ! Upon tW ^atc^.^^ ^»&\. ^fertile 
fiincy, and fill it witli tluct d^^Aa-, \i\>X.^^^e5i&\,— 
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upon that we cast only sighs or tears, or faint joys — 
faint as dried flowers are fragrant of the summer that 
is gone ! 

But how much more marked are the completions of 
experiences — the era of early youth, the beginnings of 
things whose endings are with us yet ; the seeds whose 
stalks are yet growing ; the foundations upon whose 
walls we are stifl buildSng ! We can look back to days 
of sorrow that gathered as clouds for storms — ^that 
rained and drenched us; that threatened to over- 
whelm us ; that passed and for ever left us, and now 
lie in memory, rounded out and completed things. 

How manv hopes, bom, ripened, perished ! How 
niany fears that quivered, struck — ^like harmless light- 
nings in summer evenings — and ended ! How many 
aspirations that flew, soaring high, till the head was 
dizzy with height ! How many loves lighted the path 
of those who are gone, while the love shines on, like 
sepulchral lamps, fed by the living to cast their faith- 
ful light upon the ashes of those mat are for earth no 
more! 

How, when the whole reality comes back to us, do 
we stand struck with wonder at the deeds done — the 
events accomplished, the experiences ripened, the 
transitions completed ! Of our youthful companions 
how many are with us yet ? What part of old com- 
panionship is left ? If the school-room, where we used 
to sit, should be again filled with the former scholars, 
how many would sit there as spirits, and how many in 
body? Of our childhood home, how many would 
come to our summons in shadow, and how many in 
substance? How, as we advance in life, the past 
gathers treasures. What a magazine of things ended, 
laid up, perfected ! 

In the softened mood of such thoughts, how well it 
is for us to emnloy the last days of the year in solemn 
reflections ! How wise it is to mdce an estimate of 
our own place, our character, our prospects ! 

Another year is gone. B^iot^ \i^^\j&fe^*^^^^5^w 
let us reckon with ouiselve^, eaxtL's^^^ «5A.\iss«iRsSi<| 
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what the old year has done for us and with ng. And 
should it be onr last year, let us make such timely 
preparation, that, at whatever^ hour the summons 
comes, we may depart gladly, rise with triumph, and 
take hold of inmiortality in heaven. 



ABIDE WITH US. 




VEN a glance of the sun is cheering, in a 
day of storms, or of clouds, which, without 
storming, fill the air with sullenness, and 
make twilight even at noonday. But what is 
this compared with we brightness of the unobstructed 
sun all the day long, filling the air above, overla3dng 
the earth, and pouring gold upon every tree, stone, or 
house, until the eye shrinks for very brightness ! 

But the sunlight of a single day brings forth nothing. 
Such da3rs come in December, in January, and amid 
the boisterous weeks of February, and the tumult of 
March. But nothing springs up. The tree makes no 
growth. The light does not enter in. It lies wide 
abroad, indeed most beautiful, but nothing is created 
by it ; for burnished icicles and frost-drops are the only 
steins and flowers which come from the slant and cold 
brightness of the winter's sun. 

It is only when, at length, the sun returns from its 
equatorial pilgrimage, and enters into the earth, and 
abides within it, that life is awakened. The earth 
knows his coming. In winter, nature lies as if dead. 
The sun stretches itself upon it, as did the prophet upon 
the woman's son, and from every part there is resurrec- 
tion of root, stem, bud, and flower. But none of these 
things happen to casual and infrequent shining. They 
are the fiiiit of indwelling heat. Not till the sun 
enters in, and abides in the soil, not till day^ aadni^^isi^ 
are struck through withwaim^/Aa>3DJKt^t&^«5i^^^=s^ 
// this be fio of the lower -pla^aios^x^Vox^^V^'^ \sssvs^ 
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more eminently it is true of the human soul, and of itc 
Sun of Righteousness ! It is a gladsome thing in toil 
and trouble, to have a single bright flash from the &ce 
of God. A prisoner in a dungeon may have but one 
small window, and that far up, and out of the way oi 
the sun, while for months and months not one single 
day does the yellow sun send one single and solitu} 
ray through the poor little window. But at length, ii 
changing its place in the heavens, there comes a day ii 
which, to his surprise and joy, a flash of light spnngt 
through and quivers on the wall. It vibrates upoi 
his heart still more tremulously than on the wall. 
Even thus much gives joy. It warms nothing, anc 
lights but little ; but it briu^ back summer to his soul 
It tells him that the sun is not dead, but walks tlu 
heavens yet. That single ray speaks of fields, of trees 
of birds, and of the whole blue heavens ! So is ii 
often in life. It is in the power of one blessed thought 
in a truly Christian heart, to send light and joy foi 
hours and days. But that is not enough. It is noi 
enough for Christian growth, or Christian nourishment 
that despondency sometimes hopes and darkness some- 
times smiles into light. A Cnristian is to be a child 
of light and to dwell in the light. The whiteness oi 
heavenly robes is the light which they reflect from tin 
face of God. A Christian is to bear much fruit. This 
he cannot unless he abides in summer. For mere 
relief, even a casual visit of God's grace is potential. 
But for fruit — ^much fruit, and ripened fruit— nothing 
will suffice but the whole summer's sun. 

Now, this steadfastness of God's presence is bothtc 
be prayed for, and to be possessed. There is provision 
in the gospel for this very blessing. It is the promise 
of the ratner and the pledge of the Son. It is made 
to be a Christian's duty to pray for it and to expect it. 
For, in very deed, there can be no true and fiill Chris- 
tian ripeness without it. The soul forms no habits^ 
and comes to no spiritual conformity to God, by the 
jets and flashes of excitement. TVi^^^^V^-^^ thftir use, 
and are to be gladly accepteSu ^u\. \Xi^ ^w^\k»^^ 
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long in the light ; it must abide in Divine warmth 
There must be spiritual summer where there is to be 
much fruit. Our thoughts are like our bodies ; men 
cannot come to good breeding by an occasional entrance 
into good society. It is habitual commerce with grace 
and amenity that fashions a man to politeness. It is 
living in studious habits that makes a man learned. 
And even more, it is abiding in God, and having the 
indwelling of God with us, that bring the soul to good 
manners in Divine things. 

It seems an impossible thing to many to carry the 
presence and influence of the Spirit of God through 
all the whirl and occupation of life. Is it impossible 
for a young soldier to carry the spirit of love with him 
through camp, march, and battle ? Is it difficult for 
the parent to carry his soul fall of domestic affections 
through the business of the day ? Is it impossible, or 
even difficult for us to carry within us any feeling 
which is deep and strong, and which we love, in spite 
of exterior disturbance ? 

Nay, do we not see every day that the heart, by 
such enthusiasms or deep emotions, not only goes un- 
changed through burdensome life, but casts out of itself 
a flood of radiance, and makes its path light by itu own 
cheerfulness or joy ? Love in the soul is like perfume 
in the garments. Heat cannot melt it, nor cold freeze 
it, nor the winds blow it away. Going forth or coming 
home, it scatters itself, but is not wasted ; it is for 
ever going, but never gone. And the love of God shed 
abroad in the soul surpasses all fragrance in inex- 
haustible diffusiveness. If men have only a little love, 
an occasional spark, it may be troublesome to nourish 
it when the wond casts down on it green fuel. A large 
fire waxes larger by that very wind which blows out a 
small flame, it is even as St. Peter saith : " If these 
things be in you, and abound, they make you that ye 
shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Clirist." 



TRUST. 




CHILD has an exalted idea of the knowled^ 
and power of its parent. A father stands in 
a child's mind as the type of courage and 
capacity ; and a mother, of love and good- 
ness. Tlie feeling of trust is perfect. Children do 
not think about their own support, or their own mani- 
fold wants. There is an inexhaustible certainty that 
everything will be thought of, sought, and procured 
by their parents for to-day, to-morrow, next week, the 
month, and the whole year. Nor does sickness or 
trouble diminish this feeling. It then grows even 
stronger. Trouble sends the child right home to the 
parental bosom. 

It is this experience that God employs to designate 
the relations of confidence and implicit trust that 
shoidd exist between every human heart and Christ. 
The earthly parent succeeds very poorly in reproduc- 
ing love, care, kindness, foresight, providence. He is 
trying to do, on a small scale, m a narrow nature, in a 
sinful world, what God does gloriously, in an infinite 
sphere, with a perfect nature, and with transcendent 
excellence. God is unlike an earthly father, but it is 
on the side of excess, abundance, profusion. He cares 
not less, but infinitely more, for every child, than any 
earthly parent ever can. He watches more willingly, 
provides more surely, gladly, and abundantly. 

But few Christians, no wever, reproduce the feeling 
of children towards a parent m respect \^tt>\%\). T^^^ 
believe in God upon visible ev\deu<i^. ^^q^-^^tv^i 
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makes them trustful. Trouble leaves them without a 
ray of quiet light. Men trust in God when they are 
in health, in strength, when successful in their affairs, 
or when surrounded by all that heart can wish. When 
sick, alone, baflBed in their business, vexed and troubled, 
hemmed in and shut up, they fall away from confidence, 
and go into despair. 

You can leave your affairs to God when they go 
well; can you when they go ill? You can rest quietly 
in God's hands when you are in health ; can you when 
sick ? You can trust your family with God when you 
are comfortable and nappy ; can you when you are 
perplexed how to get along, and your children are 
sick, and long sick ? 

But what IS a trust in God good for that departs 
when you need it, and comes again only when you can 
get along without it ? What is a ship good for that 
IS safe in a harbour but unsafe on the ocean ? What 
is a sail good for that is sound in a calm, but splits 
in the first wind ? What patience is that which only 
lasts when there is nothing to bear ? Courage, when 
there is no danger; firmness, where is no pressure; 
hope when everything is before the eyes; what are 
all these worth? But such is the trust which most 
Christians have in God. It has no virtue in it. It is 
like a lighthouse that bums only in daylight, and is 
extinguisned at sun-down. 

We need a trust that shall take hold upon God with 
such a large belief of His love and constancy, as shall 
carry us right on over rough as well as over smooth 
ground ; right on through light and darkness ; right 
on through sickness, bereavement, loss, trouble, and 
long-pressing afflictions. At noon one does not need 
a torch. It is in darkness that one should carry a 
light. Sometimes God communicates His goodness to 
us through our worldly conditions. Every day and 
every hour seem mails from heaven bringing letters of 
Divine remembrance and tokens of love. But, at 
other times, God prefers other channels. He cW5k^<®!» 
to approach us by other inatn3Lm^TL\a. ^ ^2«K^^^ass^ 
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sliould undcTstand that eveiy experience contabs the 
love and presence of Christ. Ghxl wears many robes. 
Ho conies in new apparel Whatever chan^ tiJces 
place, it is only Qoa in another dress. A Christian 
should learn to look at the face, and not at the dress. 
If your father or your mother came to you, you would 
know them by the eye, by the mouth, by the expres- 
sion, no matter how strangely they were dressed. We 
should feel mortified to find that a dear friend did not 
enough know us to carry the firm trust of friendship 
through all our moods and changes of appearance. 

It will be a help towards this state, it every Chris- 
tian will reckon with himself in a manner exactly the 
reverse of that usually practised. 

Count for nothing that which you feel in hours of 
glee or prosperity. Consider that only to be genuioe 
trust in God wnich you have in hours of <lftrkn<y<i. 
Begin there. Put your criterion and standard there. 
If you have none there, you have none at any tima 

*' Although the fig-tree shaUnot blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in tlie vines; the labour of the olive shaUfaily 
and the fields shall yield no meed; the Jlock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; 
YET / will r^oice in the Lord, I will joy in the God ^ 
my salvation.'* 



CnURCH MUSIC. 




IT is probable that music, since the world 
began, has been employed to express reli- 
gious feeling. It has great power to excite 
that feeling. It may be questioned whether 
h3rmns and music do not divide power with preaching. 
If the sources of popular religious doctrinal Knowledge 
could be examined, it is suspected that the hymn and 
psalm would be found to be the real sermon, and sing- 
ing the most effectual preaching. 

It is very certain that strong religious feelings in- 
cline men to the use of singing. And the apostle pre- 
scribes psalms, hjrmns, and spiritual songs as a means 
both of gaining and of expressing religious feeling. 

Religious reformation seems always to have de- 
veloped singing. Under Luther's administration, and 
Calvin's government, singing became so general and 
characteristic that psalm-singing and the Protestant 
heresy were s3mon3rmous terms. The great reforma- 
tion under the Wesleys was marked by wie outburst of 
religious music. In the revivals of New England, not 
far from the same period, there was as marked a re- 
vival in singing as in religion. Indeed, so full were 
the young converts of song, that they went to and 
returned from church with the voice of psalms and 
hjrmns ; and President Edwards devotes a special 
chapter, in his account of the religious history of that 
penod, to a justification of this practice, against those 
who unduly censured it 
Whenever revivals ot t^gioTi 'm\\» ^RKfissc«3 
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their presence is attested by new zeal in singing 
And it is to be noticed, also, that not only is the spirit 
of singing revived, but as with a common instinct, all 
exhibitorv music is dropped as dead or sapless, and the 
heart feels after hymns of deep emotion, uid after 
tunes which are bom of the heart, and not of the head. 
Revival melodies are but another name for tunes that 
express strong feeling. It is quite remarkable how a 
congregation, m times of spiritual coldness and musical 
propriety, will tolerate only classical music, or those 
tunes which the reigning musical pedants of the day 
favour. The choir sings as clocks strike, with me- 
chanical accuracy, and with the warmth and enthu- 
siasm of a clock. But as soon as a congregation are 
really brought together under the power of a common 
earnest religious feeling, away go tlie cold and formal 
tunes ; and wild airs, plaintive melodies, or passionate 
and imploring tunes, take their place without regret 
or a thought of musical dignity and propriety. 

But though music holds so high a place of power, 
and is susceptible of such beneficent effects, it is 
doubtful whether it is not the most troublesome thing 
in the whole administration of public worship. It 
would seem as if the history of music were but the 
history of continual expedients. Churches are under- 
going perpetual musical revolutions. There do not 
seem to be any principles which are known and reco{[- 
msed, and whicn underlie musical administrations m 
our churches, and give them unity and efficiency. 
The Homan and the Episcopal services incorporate 
music with their service, congniously and hannoni- 
ously with the whole system of worship. The skill or 
efficiency of musical execution may vary ; but this 
never affects the basis upon which music stands. 

But with our other cnurches there does not seem 
to be any musical stability whatever. There is hardlj 
anpvhere a deep and controlling feeling that music is 
at all a religious act. It is but a religious embellish- 
ment at the best. Churches that have choirs wish 
they had none. They that YvObV^ xvoiaa ^\^ ^le^ XsaA, 
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a choir — until they get it. A large choir falls into 
confusion very easily. It is too unwieldy to be kept 
up without great labour, time, and expense ; and thus 
it is an open magazine, subject to explosion at any 
moment, ^f the clumsiness of a large choir is got ria 
of by substituting a quartette, the church usuaUy rids 
itseUF of discord and of religious feeling at the same 
time. The quartette is professional. SkiU is the cri- 
terion. Music exhibits itself ; but it never exhibits 
religious truth. Four singers in the gallery forbid 
anybody to sing in the pew. One might as well 
ta& in sermon-time as sing in singing-time, when a 
quartette is performing. I do not say that four per- 
sons could not be deeply reli^ous, and sing so as to 
edify the Christian congregation. But I do say that 
four persons, who are musically gifted to a degree that 
fits them to perform the singing are not easily found, 
and when found are seldom under the control of deep 
religious feeling. Experience shows that trained 
singera, worldly, and religiously indifferent, constitute 
the greatest number of quartette choirs. 

As music grows less robust, and more and more 
cold, as it becomes more and more "classical," a revo- 
lution takes i)lace. It is determined to have congre- 
gational singing. It is not asked whether there is 
any congregational feeling, or whether the church is 
only a caravansary of one hundred and fifty separate 
pews, with sepai-ate families, in separate circles of life, 
anxiously k^sping themselves clear of improper social 
connexion witn each other. It is not asked whether 
there is any common religious feeling that demands a 
common channel of expression. It is not considered 
whether or not the church has been trained to feel, 
act, or work ti^ther, or whether the members hang 
like icicles upon the eaves, united only by being firozen 
together. 

Congregational singing must either spring from a 
common religious life- in the church, or it must lead to 
it; or else it will not long live ^t «Si. ^ -^ 

But, in multitudes of caae», <aolx\gcfc\s^^^sywfiL ^o^sa^ 
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flourishes only while it is a noveltjT- A leader is 
nppointecL The choir is got rid of with mmecessaiy 
despatch, and the best voices, perhaps^ in tiie congie- 
^tion are mortified and offended. Uood tunes are to 
be sun;;. Slow tunes are supposed to be very piooa 
Very slow and very solemn tunes are used. For a 
few Sundays all goes welL But first the young people 
are dissatisfied. It is very dull and mc^ unmusical 
to them. But it is the voices of the young that 
always must give power to congre^tional singing. 
As they fall off, the sound grows uun and meagre. 
A wet day, or the leader sick, leaves the decorom 
congregation to a mortifying experience of ludicrous 
failure. In a year, at most, the experiment ends. It 
was begun without knowledge, and ended as it began. 
It was a caprice, an expedient, a reaction of disgust 
from choir-smging.^ 

A new choir is inaugurated, a new leader, a new 
dispensation of ambitious display, of musicsd sensi- 
tiveness, of quarrelling and dii^ust, of revolution and 
quartette, until at len^h, in some con^egations, aU 
tnat any one hopes or dreams of is, singing that shall 
not damage all the rest of worship. In other churches, 
having lost every vestige of sanctity, music is regarded 
outrignt as one of those forms of moral amusement in 
which men may indulge without sin, in the church, and 
on the Sabbath ; and tney plunge their hands into their 
pockets, and pay for professional singing. Then King 
David finds Himself in the hands of the Philistines. 
The unwashed lips that all the week sang the disgust- 
ful words of glorious music in operas, now sing the 
rapture of the old Hebrew bard, or the passion of the 
suffering Redeemer, with all the inspiration of vanity 
and brandy. When the exquisite mockery is done, 
and the opera-glasses are all closed, the audience close 
their eyes too, and the sermon proceeds. Thus, music, 
apostatising from piety, is no longer a heavenly bird, 
but a peacock, that struts and flares her gaudy plumes 
for admiration. 

The loss of positive good \a not ^^ ^V^^ \sfiffl^KL^ 
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of this state of things. This false singing desecrates 
whatever it touches. The hymns which are used are 
killed. They become suggestive of drawling discords, 
or of pedantic accuracy and dulness, or of ostentatious 
trill and shake, or of quarrels and troubles. The 
divine flavour goes out of them, and they lie sapless 
and dry. And thus music, that should nurse hymns 
upon its bosom, abuses them, like a cruel stepmother, 
and thrusts them away. Hundreds of hymns have 
been served worse than Herod served the innocents, 
for he killed them outright ; but a hymn cursed by 
musical associations cannot die, but creeps aside like 
a crippled bird, to hide its wounds in a songless covert, 
until time, healing them, gives them wing and song 
again. 

Meanwhile, only those who are unblessed with 
musical taste are h^py. The most gifted are the 
greatest suflFerers. The pastor sees constantly recur- 
ring quarrels in the congregation. One by one g:ood 
men attempt to do something ; but being caught in a 
passionate musical eddy, and whirled about for a time, 
disgusted and irritated, they get upon the shore, with 
a solemn vow never to meddle with music again. 

So deeply are some good men impressed with the 
mischief of music, that not a few, and those who afore- 
time have been leaders in musical matters, seriously 
ponder whether religion would not gain by the utter 
exclusion of music from the church. 

Are trouble and music twin brothers ? Is there no 
way of edification through music, or must we regard 
ana endure it as a necessary evil ? 
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|F religion is a perfected conditioQ, transmitted 
to tne human soul from the nature of God. 
then men have a right to be disappointea 
because it is imperfect in them. 1 will not 
say that men have altogether such an experience as 
this ; but many men do have an experience which 
amounts very nearly to it. 

Persons go, in New York, to Steinway's or Chicker- 
ing's to buy a piano. From a large number of 
instruments they hope to get one that is perfect 
They try one, and another, and another ; and finally 
they msJce a selection. The instrument is sent hom^ 
and they suppose it to be all right in every respect, 
so that all they will have to do will be to play on it 
correctly. But they find that the keys are syphered, 
that some of them stick, and that some of them work 
too easy ; that the chords are all wrong ; and that 
when the instrument is brought to tune, it falls back 
again. And so they complain, and insist upon having 
a change, because the understanding was that they 
were to have a perfect instrument, whereas, they have 
received an imi)erfect one. 

Persons tliink that if, while they are in a state of 
nature, they are overtaken by the spirit of God, some- 
how, by conversion, by an infusion of reli^on, thej 
are brought to concert-pitch ; and they thmk tibat if 
they are really converted, if they are converted 
enough, they have nothing; to do i\i life but to nlay 
on a perfected iustrument, ioA^V^Ti^iWj^aA^u^ 
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oftentimes they do, that there axe no strings at all in 
the instrument, or that there are none that sound, or 
that there are none that sound otherwise than in dis- 
cord, they do not like to say that they have heen 
cheated, that they have had a spurious conversion 
put on them, but they are disappomted. When they 
find that they have not the feelings which they ex- 
pected, they say, " I do not believe I am a Christian." 

You will take notice how this feeling arises. First, 
it is an ideal which they form. They say, " Conver- 
sion by the power of the Holy Ghost, so that a man 
passes from death to life, from sin to holiness, is a 
conversion which makes him jojrful ; if I have had 
that change I ought to be joy^l ; but I am not joy- 
ful ; I cannot be joyful ; my life does not flow in the 
direction of joy ; it flows the other way ; and it is 
plain that I have no right to call myself a Christian." 

This feeling is heightened on account of the re- 
markable exp^ences which other people have had, 
and have described. Nothing can be more profitably 
judiciously employed than the rehearsal of men's 
joyous experience ; but where, in class meetings, con- 
ference meetings, or declaration meetings, the state- 
ments are all on one side ; where only persons who 
are of a hopeful disposition, who have an emotive 
constitution, and who are given easily to fluxes of 
feeling, pour out their ecstatic experiences, they hold 
up a kind of ideal to men who listen, and who say, 
''There, that is what I always supposed waa being a 
Christian. See how triumpliant they ara See how 
joyful they are. See how positive their convictions 
are. See how they almost behold the Lord. See 
how, in prayer, they enter into the very secret of the 
Almighty. See wllat peace they have. They tell us 
that they are conquering the world, and some of them 
feel that they have got it under their feet, and that 
they are treading it down. That is religion. There- 
fore I have it not." 

Well, now, in the first place, let m^ ^a:^ \3Mjk» *Swsft;» 
is not TeiigiOR — ^that is, if you me».TL ^2wbXi\^»Ss8^*^is^ 
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exclusive fonn which religion takes on. What is 
religion ? It is simply a process that is entered upon, 
of morcol transformation. It is an acceptance of the 
ideal of a tme life as it is in Christ Jesus. It is the 
prescription of methods of living which are laid down 
tor us in the New Testament. He who honestly, and 
with an intelligent purpose, undertakes to confotm 
his common and natural life to this divine ideal, and 
sets about it, has begun a religious life. It is llie 
undertaking of men to overrule their whole difiroosi- 
tion, each man for himself, just as he happens to have 
been made. Some men are constitutionally obstinate ; 
some are constitutionally proud ; some are constitu- 
tionally very avaricious ; some are full-freighted with 
dominant passions and appetites ; some nave lai^ 
ideality ; and some are plain, wiUiout a particle of 
imagination. There are all sorts of men, with all 
sorts of temperaments, and all kinds of life ; and each 
one for himself undertakes this problem — ^namely, the 
transformation of his disposition so that all his power 
shall be Christ-like. Persons adopt this ideal of cha- 
racter, or that plan of conduct, and then act upon it 

No man can do this instantaneously. There is no 
miracle in conversion. It puts a man at school 

It is a great misfortune that in the translation of 
the passage, '' Follow me, and become my disciples," 
the original was not given. The word whidh was 
translated disciples, simply means pupils, scholars. 
Christ, seeing some men following after riches, some 
after honor, some after lust, some after one thing, and 
some after another, says, '' Follow me ; be my 
scholars." Turning from the way they are living, and 
following the way which he prescribes for them, they 
say, " Well, I am willing to learn that way." Then 
he sa3r8, " Follow me. Let me be your iustructor. 
You be my pupils." People would understand that. 

A man is unskilful of hand. He places himself at 
an art school, and says, '' I am willing to be a 
draughtsman ; I am wilUng to be a scholar ; I am 
willing to be taugbt dxaVmig'* ^^ *^ ^ ^kf^^^^oisL^^ 
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disciple, at the very beginning. Before he can make 
a right line, or a curve, he is a disciple. That is, he 
has put himseK in the condition of learning, and he 
means to learn. When a man is called to be a scholar 
of Christ, here is the school of Christ ; here are the 
rules of character and life which Christ prescribes ; 
and he says, honestly, " I am willing to be a beginner, 
a scholar, a learner, with the purpose of forming my 
life and character on the pattern of Jesus Christ. ' 
Having done so much, he has begun to be a Christian. 
I say begun to be, because the end is in the infinities. 
He has started on it. 

When a man is willing to say, " I henceforth re- 
nounce worldly, selfish, jproud ideals of life ; and I 
take Jesus Chnst as depicted in the New Testament, 
for my visible Exemplar ; and I take the rules and 
prescriptions of the Lord Jesus Christ to be my law ; 
and with aU the strength that is in me, I will strive 
to be imbued with these qualities, and to live such a 
life as he requires of me," then he is a scholar of 
Christ. It may be with' large feeling or with little ; 
it may be witn many struggles or with few : never- 
theless, he is Christ's pupiL For men come with 
infinitely diverse constitutions into this beginning 
of a Christian life. I am anxious that men should 
understand this, because otherwise they will fall, not 
into intentional insincerity, but into that which 
amounts to conventional insincerity. 

Persons are stimulated by a general interest that 
is in the church, or in the community. Their moral 
feelings are carried up to a high pitch. Theydeter- 
mine that they will go into the cnurch. When they 
have got there they feel, '' I have become a Christian, 
and by the grace of Ood I mean to live right." They 
do not know that right-living demands, from day to 
day, study and practice : they do not know that right 
spiritual living, like rigkt bodily Kving, requires food 
every day to keep up vigor and strength ; and after 
a very little time they begin to find that tliJK^ «x^\^& 
and less interested ; that tYiea >i\ie;Y ^^ o^ciSssf^j^ss^N 
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and then insensible ; and ihey look azound and say, 
" Well, this is about the way eyeirbody else is living 
in this church, and I do not need to distress mysetf 
in the matter." So they take a kind of gene^ idea 
from what they see in the organization to which th^ 
Lelong. And they say of one^ of the number, ''That 
is rather a good man ; he is in the church, and is 
trusting to the promises ; he is not any more particular 
about his own life, and that of his fxEOjlj^ than I am 
about my life and that of my fiimily ; and if he is 
safe, I am." 

Thus a great many men settle down into a kind of 
ignominious content: but there are a great many 
others who cannot do this. They have too much 
conscience. They have a conscience which is wrought 
ui)on by the imagination. They cannot belieye l£at 
they are Christians when they do not seem so. They 
say, " If I am a Christian, I ought to be a fall-fledged 
one ; if I am a Christian, I ought to haye such, and 
such and such experiences, which I do not have. I 
pray for them, and strive after them, but I do not 
get them. 

Oh that such a person could have some one to 
make an analysis of his mind, and show him where 
his nature was in disproportion, where rectification 
should take place, and where the power of grace was 
needed! There are some persons who need divine 
grace to enable them to think better of themselves ; 
and there are some who do not. There are some 
persons who need divine pice to make them up, and 
bring them into life ; and there are some persons who 
do not need divine grace for any such purpose — ^they 
are too nervous and excitable anyhow. There are 
some persons who want more activity, and. there are 
some who want less. There are some men who are 
too fruitful of thinking, and some who do not medi- 
tate enough. Men come to the beginning of Christian 
life with every conceivable disposition, and tempera- 
ment, and character ; and religion in all is genencally 
tiie 8&mQ, wliile speci&caWy Wi ^& dA&i£^sc>L\» Vsi ^s^kJqu 
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Ko two persons on Gk)d's earth have the same thing 
to do in order to be a Christian. Each one is to take 
himself as he is in creation, with the inheritance 
which he received from his ancestors, and with the 
culture which he has acquired in the family and else- 
where, and is to say, " Now, I am to conform this, 
my nature, to the character of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and his precepts." The man who is basilar has one 
problem ; the man who is intellectual and without 
feeling has another problem ; and the man who has 
excessive feeling, with but little refle^^tion, has another 
problem. The man who has many hardships to endure, 
and who is surrounded by ten thousand depressing 
influences, has one field to struggle in ; and the man 
who is in the midst of refinement has another and 
different field in which he works and strives. God 
calls every man to go through that experience which 
he needs. 

A carpenter is sent for, and asked to look tlnrough 
a house, and report as to what he will put it in 
thorough repair for. He goes over it, from top to 
bottom, and says, " Well, I think I can put that house 
in order for about five hundred dollars." Another 
man says to the same carpenter, '' I understand you 
have been looking at my neighbour's house, and that 
you have agreed to repair it thoroughly for five 
hundred dollars : I wish you would look at mine, and 
see what you can put that in order for." The car- 
penter goes through, and says, '' I can do it for about 
fifteen hundred dollars." " Fifteen hundred dollars ! 
You told that man you would do his for five hundred." 
''But his is a plain two-storey house, there is no plumb- 
ing in it, its roof does not leak, and there are com- 
paratively few things about it to get out of order ; 
whereas, yours is a four-storey house, with all the 
modem improvements, and there is everything to be 
done to it---the bath-room and water-pipes are out of 
order, the roof leaks, the walls are very much broken j 
and you had better pay fifteen hundred doUata^ msA 
feel youraeJf luclqr to get off a\, \5aa.\.r "1^ ^^ ^^ 
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another man's house in order wonld cost, perhaps, 
live thousand dollars. The foundations are bdow 
the old grade, so that everything is damp and mouldy, 
and it must be raised up ten feet into the air before 
it can be made a place where a decent man ought to 
kce]) a respectable dog. Besides, the roof ne^ re- 
I>airing. Tlien the house is mis-partitioned, and the 
sizes and shapes of the rooms must be changed. 

Every man's house must be put in order according 
to what it is. Men, in their own development, bnild 
all sorts of houses — some onenstorey, some two-stories, 
some three-stories, some four-stories, some five-stories, 
and some six-stories. Some are very low, some are 
intermediate in height, and some are very high. 
Some are narrow, and some are broad, lliey are 
built, too, with every conceivable difference of com- 
bination. As Ood sees it, in the whole world, the 
problem of every man's life, which he has to solve, in 
conforming himself to the likeness of Christ, in bring- 
ing his higher moral powers into the ascendancy, m 
making the reason and the moral sentiments, accord- 
ing to the commands of Christ, govern the selfish, the 
animal, the lowest faculties of his nature — ^this pro- 
blem in each man's life is different from what it is in 
the life of every other man. 

Now, when men begin a Christian life you see what 
infinite blunders they make. One man cannot pray; 
and he says, ''Do you not sunpose that if I were a 
true Christian I could pray ? 1 have tried to pray in 
my family ; but I cannot get out a dozen sentences, 
I am so bashful. Then, I am all the time wondering, 
outside of my prayer, what folks will think about it 
I have made the attempt time and again, and I 
cannot pray." 

Another man is naturally voluble. He is like the 
faucets in your house, from which, when you turn 
them, and leave them turned, the water will run 
night and day. His complaint is that he is overrun 
with prayer. He wants to pray too much. His 
prayeTB are not real. 
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Much evil comes from the habit which persons 
have of comparing themselves with one another. 
Suppose a revival should break out in a band of 
music, and the different instruments should under- 
take to determine whether they were right or not by 
seeing whether they were like each other or not. 
The hautboy is in great distress of mind because it 
does not sound like the bassoon. '' If the bassoon is 
right, then I am wrong," it says. The flute is greatly 
discouraged because it is not like the violoncello ; 
and it says, "if that is right, I ought not to be here.'* 
The violin is very much concerned because it is not 
like the French horn. So each instrument is dis- 
contented because, by comparison, it has found that 
it differs from the others. 

But is not each a musical instrument in its own 
way ? Is it not the business of each to be musical 
according to its peculiar nature ; they all have to be 
brou^t to some concert-pitch, so that their sound 
shall combine and harmonize ; but an orchestra is 
made up of all sorts of instruments, some wooden, 
gome stnnged, and some brass ; and each of them has 
its own temperament, or tone ; and when chorded and 
played according to their kind, they unite in making 
narmonious music ; and the richness of this music 
depends upon the variety of instruments which are 
working in a certain line, in a ^ven direction, and in 
harmony with each other. It is variety which makes 
the power and beauty of every orchestra. 

Where two persons are identical in their religious 
life, I conclude that one or the other of them is mis- 
taken ; for every man has his individual character ; 
and religion consists in the development of each man 
according as God, in his providence, made him ; and 
where a man is developed so, he will not be just like 
anybody else. Love, faith, hope, and the other 
Christian elements act on different temperaments 
differently. Paul was probably tiie proudest of the 
Apostles : and John was probably the moat €L<^p{ % 
and yet thej were both mag^cQSi\» ^lu^ssi'^^ ^^Tg^^^^^^ 
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Paul was not like John, and John was not like Peter. 
Tliere were yariations of individualism between them. 

It is this want of an understanding of what is im« 
plied by entering a school of Christ that makes 80 
many persons despondent in view of the result of tiiedr 
piety. 

Secondly, there are a great many men who are 
discouraged, and who are ready to abandon their 
Christian profession, on account of the predominance 
of evil in them yet.- They feel that a man who is a 
Christian would not deliberately do wrong. Hie 
ideal Christian of course would not, and your purpose 
as a Christian would not permit you to do wrong ; 
but there is no man that liveth and sinneth not. If 
any man sa}'s that he does not commit sin, he is play- 
ing a juggler's trick with himself. There are a great 
many persons who say that they are perfect. There 
is no difficulty in being perfect if you bring down 
your standard low enough. If you say, " Oh, weU, I 
may have my infirmities ; I am subject, it is true, to 
uncontrollable outbursts of nature ; I do a great 
many things that are wrong ; but my purpose stcuidi ; 
I mean right ; and I am ^rfect in this, that I never 
lose the steering-point," — if that is your idea of per- 
fection, why, then, it is not difficult for a man to be 
perfect ; but if perfection means the development of 
every single faculty that is in a man, so that he shall 
have a sound mind in a sound body ; if it means that 
he shall hold his twenty or thirty var3dng faculties so 
that they shall be entirely harmonious with each 
other, and be in relative subordination ; if it means 
that he shall go on, from day to day, doing all that 
he ought to do toward God, toward his fellow men, 
and toward himself, and avoiding all that he ought 
not to do ; and if, taking this view, he says, " I am 
perfect," then I liave no torms by which to express 
my admiration for him. If it be true, my woncfer is 
that he remains on the earth. It seems to me that 
such a perfected state as that belongs to another 
sphere, and not to tlxe strii^ aiadi bXivsl^^ ^'l \i^ 
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world. In contemplatiM it, I feel as I would if I 
went into ah A, B, C, class, and found among the 
scholaxs a man who was perfectly familiar with all the 
higher forms of mathematics ; who spoke nine living 
languages, and three or four dead ones ; who was an 
encyclopedia of knowledge ; and who was so learned 
that you could not touch him on any point where he 
was not au fait. If I saw such a man sitting with 
abecedarians, I should say, '' What business has he in 
the primary school ?" 

Now, this world is but a primary school ; we are 
learning elements here ; and if any man has rounded 
out his disposition and character, and holds every- 
thing in equipoise, and is equal to the emergencies of 
life under all circumstances, and never fails to hit, he 
is out of his sphere, and he ought to be sent up 
through the ac^emy, through the college, through 
the professional school, and, oh, a great deal higher 
than that ! 

There is no man that lives with any adequate sense 
of his situation here who does not feel that he has 
yet a great deal of work to do in subduing the do- 
minant natural, selfish worldly part of himself. We 
are bom with a body, and we snail have to carry it 
as long as we remain in this world. We have a 
stomaoi and liver ; and we shall not get rid of them 
during our earthly life. We have a brain ; and that 
brain represents a great many appetites and passions 
which are very useml in subormnate relations ; and 
it is our business, from youth to age, to understand 
and subdue these basilar instincto, these physical 
qualities, these lower propensities. But the power to 
do that is not equally distributed. It does not belong, 
necessarily, to tnose who are naturally sincere. Men 
Avill frequently fall under some temptation when 
their intentions are perfectly good ; and, under such 
circumstances they often say, " I thought that was 
conquered." 

A man is rash with his tongue \ \a \^ «\i ^V&^5«^»s.<^\ 
he has been a ship-master (yo\x Kiio\{ ^^^xsva^^c^^^l^ 
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^{iles with gales, and have an impression that emphatic 
things must have an emphatic utterance) ; and he is 
converted and joins the church, and folks think that 
he i^ a pretty good man ; yet, on an unlucky day, 
something happens to disturb him, and bedfore he 
knows it out comes a blast of fire ; so he goes home, 
and says, " I have been for ten years a member of thu 
church, and I have not got over swearing yet. How 
can I pretend that I am a christian, and now can I 
believe that the grace of God is in my heart, when 
I swear ?" 

I think that many a man has the grace of God ia 
his heart who swears. Not that swearing is a gracions 
habit; but that the grace of God, as administered 
before men, does not immediately take away any 
habit that has been introduced into the economy of 
life. I do not recommend swearing ; I do not think 
it a sign of goodness ; but I can see how a man might 
swear, in a moment of excitement, and not be half as 
bad as a man who never wants to swear. I have seen 
persons so contented with themselves, so perfec% 
satisfied with their attainments, so prospered having 
all that heart could wish, so self--contained, and so 
self-admiring, that they never felt any impulse to 
swear in all their lives. 

Now, if this be true in respect to the management 
of the tongue, how is it with regard to the emj^oy- 
ment of food and drink ? Some men can bear stmin- 
lants, and some cannot [I do not mean simply 
alcoholic stimulants ; I mean stimulants of any land] ; 
and where is there any prescription, where is there any 
rule of life, by which men may know what is whole- 
some and what is not wholesome for them to take into 
their stomach ? There are many men who work from 
day to day immoderately, and who by exhaustion are 
brought into a condition of dependency and ^loom ; 
and niey are apt to over-eat. Tney seldom under-eat 
But I have known cases where persons, by excessive 
fasting; lost their vital power. Mo«t men, however, 
over-eAt or over-drink, and caxrv VXieVtXicA'^ '^>3s!c v» 
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much work, and too littlo sleep, and do violence to 
the health of the animal on which their sonl rides. 
Almost without instruction, they are following indul- 
gences here and there, and clouding their conscience, 
and destroying their faith, and lowering the tone of 
their spirituality. They do not overcome the natural 
man ; neither do they train the natural man ; and 
often they are not taught to do it, nor helped to do it. 
I have known persons who, having come into the 
church, complained that they had mllen upon dajrs 
of darkness, and were told, ''My dear madam, Satan 
is tempting you." I recollect the case of a woman 
who had such aA experience during a revival in which 
she was profoundly interested. Sne was regarded as 
one of tne saints of the church. Word was brought 
to me that she was in the depth of despair, that she had 
given up all hope, and that she thought she was doomed 
to hell. I had an interview with her, and the moment 
she came into my presence, I said, '' Black hair ; black 
eyes ; an excitable temperament : slender constitu- 
tion." I made inquiry, and found that that woman 
had been praying day and ni^ht. Besides having the 
care of her famdy, and worlong with three women's 
zeal, she had been carrying on this fiery fight for five 
or six weeks, and her nervous Sjrstem was broken 
down, and she had rebounded into a state of despair. 
And some persons had said to her, " My dear maoam, 
there must be some secret sin." She was sent hunt- 
ing for secret sins. Odiers said, ''My dear sister, pray 
to God to take you out of this condition." She had 
been beseeching heaven day and night ; and she was 
put on a more intense diet and r^imen. Others 
said to her, " Ah ! it is the devil You must fight 
against the devil" This was all well meant, but it 
was tending to drive the woman into insanity. She 
was within a hair's breadth of insanity when I saw 
lier, and I said to her, after talking with her till I 
had gained her confidelice, "Will you obey me, on 
your honour?" I made her pledgi^ Vi<^scst^. ^^Cl^clX. 
torhade her praying anotiiei 'wotol \ «»S^> ^''^^e^j^ 
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I give you permission, don*t you dare to prar. And 
do you shut vour Bible, and put it on the ahdf, and 
dou't you look into it. And I forbid you to go to 
any meeting. Now, take care of your famfly, aiid 
let those ouier things alone.''^ I prescribed a ooune 
of outdoor exercise, certain kinds of food, and a Utile 
medication. I put her on her word of honour ; and 
I knew that, bein^ of a conscientious nature, she 
would not fly from it. It went on for about a fort- 
night, or three weeks, when she sent word to me tint 
I must come and let her off; that she was so hamyf, 
and wanted to pray so, that she could not keep ner 
TOW any longer ; that if I did not cbme and rdease 
her from her promise it would snap. She bad rested ; 
slie had recovered the tone of her mind and body; 
and the moment nature had a Ssdr chance eyerytbing 
came right. 

Thousands and thousands of jpersons have been 
driven to despair by the very quahties in them vdueh 
should have made them the most £uthftd and the 
most happy christians. We are in a warfare here; 
but because "we wrestle against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the (Utrkness of this wcrid, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places," it does not 
follow that we are rid of weakness in low plac^k 

A man has temper, and it goes with him all throng 
his life. We talk of losing temper ; I never knew of 
any one's losing it yet. It is one of the things whidi 
we always keep. 

We have our passions and appetites, and these we 
cannot wholly overcome. A man is suspicious and 
envious ; but he cannot cure his suspicion and envy 
by going into the church. They must be cured by 
personal conflict in himself so fsir as they are cured 
at all. 

When a boy be^ns to write he holds his pen in 

such a way tliat his finders and hand are cramped, so 

tliat they have no freeoom of motion ; and he makes 

each particular letter in a mechabmcal ^ay^ and there 

28 no ease about hia writing \ )auX. ^^ Vwft Xibsa. ^"-^.^ 
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and keep him at it, and keep him at it, until he 
acquires DOth ease and facility ; and we do not think 
it strange that a person has to be trained thus in the 
rudiments of penmanship. But who undertakes to 
educate a child's spiritual nature in this way, so that 
the higher faculties shall have ascendency over the 
lower propensities ? Who attempts by training to 
subordinate the animcd nature to the moral? Yet, 
how much of darkness and stumbling arises from the 
ignorance of men as to how they should manage the 
points in them that are constitutionally strong, and 
that are so disi>roportioned that they need to be 
brought down, dnUed, subordinated, and made to sub* 
serve the end of God's will in love ! 

There are multitudes of persons who lose their faith 
on account of their easy addiction to this world, and 
because they are perpetually falling into states of 
mind which are inconsistent with Christianity. It is 
true that there is such a thing as a love of the world 
which is not consistent with the love of God. The 
kind of world which means society, organized upon 
selfishness and frivolity, to the exclusion of the great 
elements of truth and morality — that kind of world 
it is which is so often spoken of in the Bible as an 
enemy to God. Tou cannot be a friend to the world 
in that sense, and be a friend to God also. But 
people think that by the world is meant nature, and 
that they have no right to love nature, and that they 
have no right to love conmion business, or that which 
the great outside world loves, or is in sympath7 with, 
or is susceptible to. And yet, there is no harm m your 
loving the sky, the seasons, everything that is beau- 
tifril in nature : there is no harm in your loving the 
society of your fellow-men ; there is no harm in your 
loving innocent amusements and recreations ; tnere 
is no harm in your loving the thin^ of the world ; 
and there is no reason why you should not enjoy those 
things, provided they are not taken in excess. And 
what is excess must be determined by tbj^i^^\:sj^\^\i^ss^- 
sel£ What may be allowable lo \^ \s^s^ \^^\^ 

R 
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allowable to his neighbour, because his neighbour is 
difTerent from him. 

I do not eat salads. Because a Frenchman eals 
them, and finds them digestible, is no reason why I 
should find them digestiole, and shonid eat tiiem. 
The fact that a thinff is wholesome for one peraon is 
no sign that it would be wholesome for another. The 
adaptability of any kind of food, or drink, or exercise^ 
or course, depends upon the person's tenmerament 

''All things are lawful,' the apostle sam Of i 
course crimes and yices are not lawful ; but we ordi- 
nary elements of this life are lawful, if they aie 
properly used, with reference to a man's highest good, 
with the great end in yiew of subordinating his own 
nature, including the highest &culties of his soul, to 
the will of God. 

When a person comes into the church gay, spriditly, 
witty, social, these qualities ought to be retainedTand 
consecrated to the service of God ; but the tendency 
is almost always to suppress them. 

A young woman is, at the ace of eighteen or nine- 
teen years, converted. She nas be^ as light as a 
E^lph ; she has been uniyeisaUy sought ; she has been 
the life of the company in which she has moyed ; she 
has been full of all that makes one attractive in 
society ; but, now that she is converted, those pecu- 
liarities of her nature which so drew people to her 
have disappeared. She is no more bright and gay, 
and joyous, and sylph-like, but is sober and restrained. 

Alas ! that men should have thrown overboard fitom 
the human soul the best things that we haye in this 
poor crying, creaking, sinful world. God sent to men 
imagination, that when the hard and cold reidity of 
life could not be borne, the^ might soar up into the 
realm of invisible things. Tms world is a great groan- 
ing machine wUch needs lubrication ; and Gkd sent 
humour to make its wheels run smooth. Men need 
something to relieve the sobriety of life ; and God 
sent spaming wit, by vrhich. tA light a torch tliat 
should guide a thousand ^e«ry fefiX* Va. fi^^«is!|«u 
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But no, you have become a Christian ; and as when 
persons go into a convent they wear black, so you 
think you must take on sombre looks and manners. 

I have seen persons misled in this wa^r, so that 
they were stripped bare of all those qualities which 
simply needed to be sanctified (that is, inspired by 
the great law of love) to be serviceable to men. They 
were crowing like wild unpruned trees, and they 
needed restraining, pruning here and there ; they 
needed thinning out ; some parts needed to be taken 
away ; and yet they would have been valuable if they 
had, with these limitations, been allowed to grow 
according to their own inherent nature. But when 
religion found them, it hewed them down, and cut 
off their branches, and made square sticks of timber 
of them, and thev were taken into the sanctuary and 
called " converts. ' They were divested of all nature, 
life, and beauiy. There was nothing left but dry, 
hard, four-square sticks ; and it is no wonder that 
they were spoiled by becoming religious. 

Is there not such a thing as sanctifying to bene- 
volence and spiritual life various faculties of one's 
being? Is there not such a thing as consecrating 
humour to the service of God ? Is there not such a 
thing as being buojrant and witty, and yet being a 
Christian? Is it not fitting that a man who has 
imagination should say, "I wUl devote this gift to the 
benefit of humanity ? " If a man has a cheerful dis- 
position, is it not wise for him to say, '' I am happy, 
and I can make other folks happy ; and I will carry 
hope wherever I go ? " Ought not every man to say, 
'* I will use such light as God has given me to illu- 
mine the path -of my fellow-men ?" If a man has 
been endowed with traits which qualify him to make 
life easier and more pleasant for others, in the name 
of God let him consecrate tiiem to the cause of Christ, 
and let him keep them. 

Why, men, at first, are like diamonds, which, 
when found, are nothing but rou^hrloQ^isi^ ^ssc^. 
JAamonda, before they are gtoxmdi ^oA \ca^^ "t^&Ks^ 
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and beautiful, are an iUusferation of what men are in 
a Btate of nature. All that such men want is to be 
polished and made to shine. Tou cannot have ivit 
enough, you cannot have humour enough, you cannot 
have good-nature enough, you cannot have arfciskio 
talent enough, you cannot have imagination enoug^ 
provided you appreciate their value, and see them in 
the light of the uses to which they may be put for the 
good of your fellow-men. And to any youi^ penon 
going into the church I would say this : AlU tUnn 
are kiwful, though all things are not espedient ; m 
things are lawful, if you use them lawfully. In wmg 
into the church, you go into Uberty, not into bon&ge : 
and if you can, consi^ntly with your conscience, ana 
with a spirit of love to Grod and to men, use the gifts 
of nature which have been bestowed upon you, use 
them. They are your instruments. Many persons 
have their strong^ point in imagination, and wit 
and mirth ; and to take these away from them wonkl 
be like taking away the proboscis of a bee, so that ho 
could not find honey, or like taking away the voice of 
a canary bird, so that he could not sing, and so thsl^ 
being unable to sing, he would be good for nothing. 

Wien Antionette Sterling-— blessied be her memonri 
— ^was here, singing in our choir, she used to go to the 
mission schools, and among the i)oor and ignorant^ 
and sing to them ; and she once said to me, ''I thank 
you for teaching me that this is my way to do good 
— singing to people, and making them better and 
happier.' 

Why, if a man should shut up all the windows of 
his room, and close the batten blinds and the Venetian 
shutters, and roll down the curtains, and then should 
say, " It seems to me as if the sun had abandoned 
me, '' he would be like many Christians who shut up 
all the avenues of knowledge through which they are 
accustomed to receive light, and then mourn at their 
loss, and wonder what aus them. 

There are also many peiaoxka ^ho «sq driven from 
goodness by adver^ty, ALdveireotej ofeen ^x»:«% ^sasa. 
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toward things higher and better. Afflictions fre- 
quently act for our benefit, in wa)^s which we do not 
understand, or do not take into consideration. I have 
known persons who were timid and over-cautious, and 
who were so dispirited and overwhelmed by continuous 
misfortune, that they were broken down, their nervous 
system not being able to bear the strain. Again, I 
liave known persons who were proud and sensitive, 
and who were angered by the continued beating of 
adversity upon them. The effect was to bring them 
into such a state that at last they became morbid. 
I have known persons whom protracted misfortune 
threw off from their balance. I have known persons 
who, through adversity, lost their sense of the relative 
proportion and magnitude and importance of things. 
But, on the other nand, I have known proud men 
who never appeared so well as after they had been 
broken down and humbled by adversity — ^men who, 
in ordinary prosperity, were worldly and greedy, and 
incautious, and careless, but who, after they had been 
ploughed and harrowed awhile, brought forth true 
wheat. When men have been overwhislmed by adver- 
sity it is the inward condition of their mind that 
determines very much the effect which it will have 
on them. There are not many birds that sing in the 
night, and there are fewer men who sing in the night 
— ^that is, when they are in trouble — and mount up 
in joy, and live above this world, by the power of the 
world to come, and live by dispositions ministered to 
by the Holy Ghost, and by truths ministered by faith, 
lliere are multitudes who, when they have resisted, 
and resisted, and resisted, finally become discouraged, 
and give up their faith. 



TUE MORAL TEACHING OF 

SUFFERING. 




IN the family, parents being the teachers and 
ministers of God to theur children, some- 
thing is gained by intellectaal instmction ; 
but yon can go only a little way in ez- 

Elaining to a child simply by words things which are 
igher than its development and experienca Eveij 
parent knows how slow and difficult a process it is 
to go down to the child with higher ideas, and pat 
them into that child's mind, so that he recognises 
them, and feels them to be true. It wouM be 
worthy of a supreme artist and dramatist to be aUe 
to picture how conceptions which become tally de- 
veloped in after life he in the mind of a child— to 
represent what sort of pictures are made there. I 
have some reminiscences of my own in that direction^ 
which I shall not go into, but which throw a great 
deal of light on the matter. The attempt to teadi 
down on a child in such a way that it shall rise to a 
higher sphere, and to a higher line of ezperienoe, 
may accomplish something, but not a great deiJ. 
Parental example does more than parental teaching. 

For instance, take such truths as those of self- 
restraint. You may teach a child what restraint 
means, and you may urge upon him motives of fear, 
of persuasion, or of reward for the act itself, by a 
blind and mechanical procesa. 1 ^^ tcild when I 
Hw a child that 1 oug\it to ^onoti m^ \«as!^a. 
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Well, I always did when I was good-natured ; and I 
always lost it when I was not. When I was in my 
father's and mother's presence^ for some reason more 
or less cognizable to you all, I did restrain any great 
ehuUition ; but it boiled inside. 

I recollect distinctly, on one occasion, when I was 
not more than six years old, that a man of great 
violence of temper came to see my father, and rated 
him with such a scolding as I had never heard. I 
looked at my father with amazement, as he sat per- 
fectly still and tranquil When the man had done, 
and felt relieved, father began, in the gentlest 
manner, to say to him, '' Well, if all you say is true, 
I tlunk you are right in the severity of your re- 
marks ; but I suppose that if in any regard you are 
not correct, you are willing to be set right." " Yes," 
said the man, with a growl, ''of course I am." 
" Well, will you allow me to make one statement ?" 
said father, humbling himself before the man. '' Yes." 
So father b^an with a little matter, and stated it ; 
and then he went a little further ; and then a little 
further; until, by and by, the man began to lose 
color, and at last broke out, '' I have been all wrong 
in this matter ; I did not understand it." After he 
had gone away, father said to me, in a sort of casual 
manner, " Give up, and beat 'em." I got an idea of 
self-res^aint under provocation, which 1 never could 
have got by all the instruction in the world which 
came to me merely in the form of ideas, and in pio- 
ture-forms and fables. I had before me the sight of 
my father suffering — ^for his pride was naturally 
touched (though you might not think it from his 
posterity, yet uiere was pride in my father to some 
extent) : he felt it keenly ; and under the keenness 
of the feeling he still maintained perfect cahnness 
and j^rfect sweetness. He overcame the man by 
suffenng. He suffered reproach and abuse, and main- 
tained himself under them. 

How much instruction would it require tA Vscxssis^ ^ 
man to a fall spiritual appxe\v.en£^o\i oii^v^^s^S&Tc^^^^s^ 
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by returning good for evil ! Bat if the child sees 
the parent, not doing it dramatically for his sake, bat 
doing it incidentally and anconscionsly, in the thou- 
sand disagreements that rise up in the neighbourhood 
or in the household ; if the child sees the parent 
steadily returning good for evil under circnmstanoes 
the most painful and the most poignant — then he 
understancb this high principle. It is the sight of a 

S arson who, though provoked and wronged, will not 
wrong, but will return good for evil — it is the sight 
of such a person that strikes the deepest into the 
imagination of the child, and, if he ever comes to a 
Uke spiritual state, fashions in him early the measure- 
ments and possibilities of it. 

The same is true in regard to restraining the appe- 
tites. To tell a child that he must restrain his appe- 
tites is necessary ; and yet other incidental means of 
drill and training are necessary ; but, after all, it is 
seeing others do the thing : it is seeing the process gone 
through with ; it is seeing an inferior feeling subjected 
to pain for the sake of giving emancipation to a supe- 
rior feeling — it is this that makes an impression on 
the child's imagination. 

The experience with strong-natured children is, I 
think, almost always this : that they are wilful, that 
they are headstrong, and that they will have their 
way until they see suffering in their parents on their 
account. If the father be robust and somewhat ob- 
stinate, and if the boy is obstinate, the father's law 
rather provokes the boy. The father's imperious 
"You shall," or "You shall not," drives the boy in- 
side of himself, but it does not subdue him. The 
thin^ comes almost to the point of rupture. At 
evenmg the mother, all sweetness and tenaemess and 
gentleness, is found by the boy dissolved in tears. 
She is seemingly heart-broken. She talks to the boy, 
and says the same things to him that the father dio. 
The command was right. The father enjoined it by 
imperious conscience. The mothet «a€feKu In the 
one case the boy looks at t\i^ m«i.\.\«t\iL ^()c^\!l^^ ^ 
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liis £B>ther's sternness, and in the other case he looks 
At it in the light of the mother's suffering. By the 
one he is made more wilful, and by the other more 
yielding. In the presence of the father he is stubborn 
and silent ; but in the presence of his mother he ac- 
knowledges his fault and his duty, breaks down, and 
rises up out of his lower and worse self into his higher, 
and better self. The instrument which inflamed his 
understanding and imagination, and gave him new 
light on the point at issue, was the suffering of the 
mother on that yery point. 

So it is aU the way through familj training. Uncon- 
sdously we are using all sorts of instruments for the 
education of our children. We inspire them by ideas 
and by example. We resort to coaxing — ^that is to 
say we solicit hope and promise reward. We touch 
the spring of joy in every form. But, after aU, one 
of the master influences that are acting in the family 
training is the fact that father and mother, when well 
endowed themseflves, are capable of enduring care, 
labour and self-sacrifice, curtailing their own Uberty 
for the sake of augmenting the benefit of the children. 
The glory of the father and the mother in the child's 
thought in after-life is not altogether the beauty of 
their attainments. There is something that goes 
deeper than that— the sense that the child himself 
has been wrought out by the sacrifices of the parent. 

Can you raise up a more heroic idea in the mind of 
a generous nature than that of an old New England 
fitnner, who never had a classical education, but 
whose boy seems to be so endowed with natural 
talents that he is determined to give him an oppor- 
tunity to devdop them ? Between him and Nature 
on \m fann tiiere is a perpetual quarrel Nature 
says that it shall be barren, and the farmer says that 
it shall not He %hts the winter, and it is ice. He 
fights the summer, and it is rocks. He earns but a 
pittance, and that by the severest toil before daylight 
and long after sundown ; saving «it tVi^ ^j^^^^s^k^tssisI;^ 
on raiment, saving evei^W«> ^3aaSj» V^ "nsapj ^ei^*^ 
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together a little money to pat Us haj to the academy 
and the college. So the boy feels that oTeiy sinde 
dollar that he spends represents some sofiering on ue 
|>art of his father. The father neyer calls it soffer- 
ing ; for there is no generosity like that which lo?e 
feek Love never cares for what it gets; bat,oh!lMyw 
it rejoices in what it gives out ! That poor woman, 
his mother, whose hands are like horn, whose fiMse is 
scarred with wrinkles^ who is slender and bent and 
homely — for twenty years how she has workdl for 
that child, ni^ht and day ! What tears she has shed 
for him ! What hours of &tigne she has gone 
through, and what sickness she has endured in his 
behalf ! How she has sought his highest good all the 
time without regard to herself! And when, at last^ 
the boy has received his education, and has entered 
upon public life, and is able to take care of these 
parents, what royalty there is in &ther and mother 
to his mind ! No king with a crown on his head ever 
produced such an impression as they have produced. 
Wliere persons have laboured for yon, and suffered 
for you, and done dl they could to bemefit you, the 
Imowledge of the fact touches the bottom of the 
divine nature in you, and you glory in it ; and it 
measures not the magnitude of care alone, but the 
intensity of love. Love that will do and that wOl 
suffer — oh ! that is love enough. 

Well, this is so in the sphere of the family, because 
God made it so — that is, it is in accordance with the 
divine will. It is a part of the creative plan by which 
men are developed from a lower to alii^herplane. 
Suffering is a midwife ; and it gives birth to better 
things in men. When it is vicarious — when it is 
suffering on the part of another for us — ^in one way 
it works in us, and in another way it works upon us ; 
but it works all the time. 

Now, when you ^o out into life, there is a feunt 
and general idea of the value of moral qualities. 
When boys and girls have been brought up in the 
hoimhold, and have had a cerV^oi ^x\, o1 \s^Q\niiS£a^ 
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in the rudiments of morftlity, and go out to fight the 
battles of life, there is a perpetual conflict between 
their higher and lower natures. They go out with a 
general idea of right and wrong. I think almost every 
young person enters upon life with a generous purpose. 
Very few persons go out meaning to be vulgar, or dis- 
honest, or untruthful, or unfaithful, or selfish, or 
over-proud. Almost all the visions and day-dreams 
of youth are generous. The trouble is, with regard 
to almost all tiiose elements with which they may 
have to deal every day, the young have no intense 
faith, by reason of having seen these elements made 
aacred bv suffepnff. Men believe in truth, in fidelity, 
in fidendship, in honour, in honesty ; but the con- 
flicts and emei^ncies of life are all the time tempting 
them to sacrifice truth, and fidelity, and frienoship, 
and honour, and honesty. These moral qualities 
never have great power over the imagination and 
over faith until they have been transfigured. Each 
(me of them, we may almost say, must go through its 
hour of trial, and must be lifted up and transfigured 
as Christ was in sight of the throe disciples on the 
mountain-top. 

For example, eveiybody thinks fidelity is a noble 
quaUty. In small matters everybody tries to practise 
it. It is only in over-mastering hours, when fidelity 
requires great sacrifice, that men shrink back from i£ 
But when und^ sucJi circumstances it is adhered to, 
the power of the example is tremendous. 

Take the case {£ we pilot who died so nobly on 
Lake Erie. A precious freight of human lives was on 
board. The smp was on fire. All depended on his 
bein^ able to carry the vessel to the snore ; and he 
stood at the wheel, though the flames towered about 
him, and was literally burned to death. He chose to 
sacrifice his own life rather than to sacrifice his duty. 
And there was no man with a pulse of manhood in 
him who did not feel not oiUy that there was some- 
thing heroic in that man, but thatthet^^^&^i^scsifti- 
thiii^ noble in fidelity itedi— oo nc^J^ >0w^ WiRk"^'^"^ 
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veil long to be heroically &ithfiiL Being borne in 
by a feeling of fidelity in the hoar of trial— ^ow noble 
that seems to one who baa witnessed an exhibition rfit! 

Take the case of the engineer who, in that great 
disaster on the Shore Line Road, stood at his post^ 
and gave his life deliberately to save the train. lUm 
the case of the engineer who, above Northampton, in 
dasliing against the rocks, was actoally^ pierced throogh 
and through by parts of the engine, and who, so 
fastened that he could not get away, and while his 
bowels were literally gushing ont, calmly gave direo- 
tious to the men as to what snonld be done witii otlier 
parts of the engine, filling his place of duty to the 
last breatL 

Nobody can see such sights as these, and after- 
wards think of fidelity otherwise than in a noble li|^ 
How it is lifted up, and how heroic it is, when some- 
body has sufiered for it, and when it has had some- 
body's life in it 1 

According to the old Roman legend, when it onoe 
became needful that a ^p should be filled at the cost 
of a life, a patriotic cituen plunged himself into it to 
save the state. It may be true^ or fiaJse ; but that 
makes no difference so fiur as the principle is concerned. 
To the imagination of the ancients it was true. And 
no human power ever did so much good to the state 
as a citizen who could throw himself into a gulf that 
the state might Uve. The yielding up of everything 
for the sake of a great principle is the way in whi<£ 
God brings those airy, evanescent things which we caU 
moral qualities home to our bosom and sympathy and 
imitation. 

Do you ask who are the benefactors of the world ? 
Almost everybody, a little. But who are the men 
that have raised the whole idea of human character t 
Who are the men that have made life noble above 
tnat wluch is animal and pleasure-life ? 
• ij ' ^^^ instance, those who suffered at the stake 
in Olden times for their faith. TKot faith may have 
Doon right, or it may have\>©eii "wtoii^^XsvsLN. ^k^ Taaa^ 
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whether he be a heathen, a Christian, a Mahometan, 
a Protestant or a Catholic, who, sincerely believing in 
any truth, is willing to die rather than renounce it, 
augments the dignity and grandeur of manhood. 
There is nothing that sings like a bird through aU 
time, as does a heroic action. 

When Grace Darling ventured, at her own peril, a 
woman, to save the lives of those who were strange to 
her, she not only saved their lives, but she raised the 
tone of heroism in the whole world. 

When Florence Nightingale walked out of the accus- 
tomed sphere of woman's sympathy, and organized 
charity in a far-distant land, devoting herself with 
such assiduity to the good work that, ever since, by 
reason of her long-sunering and exposure, she has 
hem. an invalid — then she raised the conception of 
benevolence, philanthropy, fidelity and heroism ; and 
it will never go down again. The example which she 
set has bred a thousand imitators. When I think what 
the magnificent heroism of women was in our war ; 
when I think how zealously and efficiently they 
laboured ; when I think of their wide-spread charity, 
which was scarcely less perfect in its organization than 
the army itself, and by which relief was carried along 
the whole line of suffering — ^when I think of these 
things, I say to myself, '' !oehold what has been done 
because Florence Nightingale lived ! " 

When I think what has been done by kind men in 
regard to prison discipline and the bringing back to 
manhood of men who nave been degraded by crime ; 
when I perceive that we are humane, at last, in jails 
and prisons, I say, " See what Howard did ! " 

He who lifts up, by suffering, any single quality, 
and makes men feel, " I never could have thought of 
and never could have done anything so noble if it had 
not been for his example," filling the world with an 
enthusiasm for a monJ invisible principle — ^he who 
does that uses suffering divinely. 

I think there is nothing more beaut\&l\si\}ssfo^<si^i^ 
than the story of Joan of Axe 1\» di^^^^ ^ss:^^as^^^ 
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— and indeed I never want to have it explained ; for 
some stories, when yon analyze them, cease to be 
stories, and become philosophies, as flowers, when you 
analyze them, cease to be flowers, and become scientific 
facts. Joan of Arc has thrown around heroism an in- 
spiration which makes it richer and more glorions. I 
do not care whether she saved France or lost France 
— ^there may be some fiction on that subject ; but she 
saved the world, and lifted that up many degrees. 

John Brown was not, I think, a man to be admired 
in all respects ; he was not a man whose wisdom was 
to be praised ; he was not a man whose statesmanship 
was the best ; but he was a man who, looking upcm 
the sufferings of others, felt that his whole life was 
good for nothing to him except ^a an offering to them. 
And he did offer his life to them ; and when it was 
accepted, and he was led forth to the sacrifice, he 
kii»^ a little child. He would not take regulation 
prayers, but he was glad to have poor slave mothen 
pray for him. He looked upon the farms and hills as 
he passed by them, and said, "Oh, how beautiful tiwy 
are ! " He went to death as men usually to to a 
banquet. And all this was not for himself, out finr 
others. He saw men who could not speak for thon- 
selves, nor lift ud their manacled hands for themselves ; 
and he suSerea for them. Whatever the mistjikes 
of his judgment were, he meant to give liberty to 
those who were in bondage, and manhood to those who 
were chattels ; and he gave his life to do it. And as 
our soldiers went through the States singing, 

''John Brown's soul is marching on,** 

John Brown's name will travel through the agee as 
an illustrious example of what a man may do who is 
willing to suffer for a great principle or a great senti- 
ment. 

Looking, then, at suffering, it may be considered a 

penalty in thousands of cases ; and that is its lowest 

range, and is most frequent •, wad under such circum- 

Btmcea it may be regarded as «. '^te^x^ ^x^ ^ ^sust- 
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else. But when it rises to the higher sphere, and 
becomes an example, a moral witness, an aspiration, 
a heroism, it has gained a prophetic place, and stands 
between God and man, making known from Ood the 
higher truths to man in such a way as nothing else, 
can declare them to him. That a life is greater than 
a deatib I do not doubt ; and yet, as men are made, 
d3ring ]^roduces an effect of moral greatness more than 
any Eying does. It touches the senses. Though they 
constitute the weak side of human nature, neverthe* 
less that is the side that must be touched. We know 
that Christ ever liveth to make intercession for those 
.who seek the heavenly land ; this is a glorious truth ; 
and there is more in such living than in simply dying ; 
and yet, the stor^ of the death of Christ has touched 
the world, and will touch it to the end, as no story of 
living can. The life of Christ was sweeter, was more 
fruimd in events, and touched more sides of visible 
human nature, than his death ; and yet tiiere is no 
thought of his life that thrills the ima^nation, that 
stirs you up in your nobler feelings, as does the story 
of his death. For suffering, by the divine constitu- 
tion, has a power which nothing else has to inspire 
enthusiasm m men, when it is disinterested, heroic, 
for others, and not for one's self. 

Hence the symbols of sacrifice and of suffering in 
the Old Testament, and the interpretations of synux)ls 
by the life and death of the Lora Jesus Christ as re- 
presented in the New Testament, all proceed upon 
that deep underlying principle which philosophy nas 
not found out, but wmch was embodied in the whole 
moral system of the Old Testament and the New ; 
and they were an argument for the inspiration of 
Scripture long before there was a philosophy in the 
world. Proceeding on empirical grounds, that was a 
principle which struck the foundations of the human 
soul in the most potent manner. 



DANGER OF CREEDS AND CHURCH 

GOYERNMENTS. 




IHERE has been such an immense amount of 
intellectual teaching under the name of 
Christianity, the truth has been so dis* 
sected, so analyzed, and so brought into 
the form of ideas, that really men have firequently 
no comprehension of what is the true gospel of natme 
of confessions, creeds, etc. 

Suppose I wanted to show a man what a magnifi* 
cent thing an orchard was in October mellowdays^ 
and suppose I should take him into my cellar and 
show him a barrel which contained cider that had 
turned to vinegar ? He would say, " Tliat is your 
orchard, is it ? Well, the less I have of it the better 
I like it." Then I sav, " If you do not like it, I wiU 
show you good old ciaer that has not turned to vine* 
gar." He does not Uke that either ; so I show him new 
cider, and give him a straw. He says, '' That is not 
so bad, but it does not answer at all to your descrip* 
tion of an orchard." At length, finding that WQ 
man is so unreasonable, I say, " Then I will go bads 
with you another step ;" and I take him into the 
mill-house where the apples are in a trough, weU 
crushed. The pulp, the seeds, the rinds and the 
stems lie together there in a mass ; and I say, " That 
is an orchard." "Well," he says, "it is a dirty, 
slushy orchard." At last, perceiving that he is ut- 
^riy discontented, and Vui xlo\. \i^ ^\ha^^A ^«^K 
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anything short of a real orchard, I take him out into 
the lot and show him the trees. " Ah !" he sajrs, the 
moment his eye catches a sight of them, '* now I 
understand all the rest. This is beautiful !" He 
stands in the orchard, and says, '' I would not ask 
for an3rthing better than to have a cottage here, and 
live in the midst of such a wealth of beauty, and be 
a cultivator. How pleasant it would be to look upon 
the flowers and foliage, and listen to the songs of the 
birds, and gather in the rich, ripe fruit !" He thinks 
an orchard is splendid when he looks upon the actual 
thing. 

Here is the garden of the Lord — the Gospel Here 
are the beautiful plants of righteousness, the precious 
fruits of the Spint— humility, meekness, gentleness, 
patience, forgiveness, tender-heartedness, joy, love — 
growing in the hearts of believers. A theologian 
comes in, and says, "I want to show you the Gospel." 
So he rolls out his old cider barrel frill of vinegar. 
" That is it, boiled down, fermented, brought to a 
pint" Yes, I should think it was ! He bnngs for- 
ward what he has crushed out of the living form, 
and declares that that is the Go^el ; but it is the 
second, the third, the fourth, the fifth remove from 
it. He points out the old still where the manufac- 
turing processes are carried on, and where various 
element, after haying gone through men's thoughts, 
are made into a pmlosophy ; and he speaks of the 
result as though that were the Gospel. He begiiis 
with the existence of God ; then he goes through the 
history of revelation ; and then he deduces from re- 
velation this, that, and the other doctrine. He states 
these things as regularly and with as much facility 
as a man would call the roll of a militaiy company, 
referring to chapter and section, and giving hideous 
quotations from the dear old Bible, the writers of 
which never dreamed that they would be used to 
prove any such things as men seek to prove by them. 
He preaches a set of intellectual doctrines all tbis^ 
year round ; then he turns about «sA \f\:wwJckR»»'^asss^ 

8 ^ 
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over again ; then he preaches them cross-wise, eveiy 
which way, as letters are sometimes written; aoid 
tliat he calls preaching the GosjpeL And the news- 
papers are full of diatribes against men who do not 
turn the same mill as they do ; who do not take the 
truth and intellectualize it ; who do not convert 
heart-Ufe into pliilosophical life, which is a totally 
different thing. The great mistskke is made of sup- 
posing that an intellectual system is the Gospel I 
aver that there is no Gospel except that which is in 
the Uves of men. The wisdom of God in the produc- 
tion of gentleness, sweetness, i>atience, long-sufTering, 
disinterastedness, and self-sacrifice — that is the Q^ 
pel. There is no other. It isnot in the book; it is not 
insermous ; it is not in my discourses to you ; it is iayo^ 
or nowhere. Theologies are good for some things, but 
they lie when they tell you mat they are tie trutL 

And that which is true of intellectual systems is 
more emphatically true of dynastic Christianity. Far 
be it from me to deride church-government. AH 
churches must have some sort of ^vemment. Go- 
vernment belongs to the law of association. Whether 
you write it down or not, it will take care of itself 
It will go wherever men come together. Let five 
persons meet for any object, and in less than twenty 
minutes there will be a relative adjustment of their 
forces according to their individual peculiarities. 
Some will go higher tlian the others, and will have 
ascendancy over them, in the nature of things. When 
you put ten pounds into one scale and twenty into 
another, it is not a matter of accommodation that 
the ten pounds go up and the twenty pounds go 
down ; it is in accordance with nature. And when 
men are associated with each other there is subordi- 
nation and elevation ; there are inferiorities and su- 
periorities ; and these things take care of themselves. 
There must be government in all churches. What 
sort of government it shall be depends upon the 
nationality of the people, their customs, and the 
habits of the time in wVivdi \JckBij \r«^. (l<\^Qmments 
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are like clothes, which adapt themselves to the cli- 
mates in which they are worn. There are of no more 
account than garments which are taken off and 
thrown away when they are worn out, or cease to be 
useful, new ones being substituted for them. 

Do men to tliis day go back to the cedars of Le- 
banon for wood with which to build houses of the 
Lord? I should as soon think of saying that all 
83magogues and churches should be constructed of 
materials brought from Asia, as to say that men 
must go back to apostolic times and do now just 
what the apostles did then. We are to imitate the 
apostles ; but the imitation is to be, not in doing 
what they did, but in doing, like them, that which is 
fit in every case. 

A doctor is called to prescribe for a fever, and he 
gives a cooling draught. His young Esculapius, 
coming after hmi, is csdled to prescribe for congestive 
chills. He says, '* My teacher gave a cooling draught, 
and I will give a cooling draught." He imitates his 
teacher exactly, like a tool. And there is no greater 
fool than a man who imitates just what the apostles 
did, instead of imitating the principle on which they 
did it. It is the inside that is to be followed, and not 
the outside. 

One of my boys comes in crying, and says, " Father, 
I ran against a lamp-post, and bruised my face." I 
say, " My son, do not run against lamp-posts." The 
next day he comes in again with another bruise on 
his face, and sa^s, " I <ud not run against a lamp- 
post : I ran against a tree." " Well," I say, " ao 
not run against lamp-uo^ nor trees." The next day 
he comes' in, havinjg had another whack, and says, 
** I did not run a^idnst a lamp-post nor a tree ; I ran 
against an iron railing." He had obeyed me, and yet 
he was hurt. But the spirit of my order was that he 
should not run against anything that would hurt him. 
*' Well," you say, " the cnild that could not under- 
stand that would be an idiot"— but you. ow.^oA» \i5:5^ 
to, because in saying it you s^^'^ «w«:^ \kai&. *^oa 
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theologians of creation. For what they have been 
imitating has been the stitches, the hems, the seams 
in the gannents of the apostles. There has been an 
outside irritation ; whereas they should have imitated 
that which belonged to the inside. This tiiey have 
not been big enough to see. Therjr have found it 
much easier to crawl around in tne narrow limits 
of an animal, than to walk in the full laigeness of 
a man. 

Now, there are substitutes for the gospel in the 
shape of government, church polity, ana modes (tf 
worship ; there are discussions with^ regard to the 
gosnel in its relations to history, in its relations to 

{hilosophy, and in its relations to the state. I think 
may say that, on the whole, nine-tenths of the 
Kwer of the human soul since l^e advent of Christ 
8 been expended upon l^e external, acddentsl 
concomitants of the gospel ; and that there has nerv 
been a time in which the whole force of any con- 
siderable body of Christians has been mainly and 
enthusiastically directed to the production of the 
real gospel — a manhood which nas laid aside all 
malice, and is acting in the full power and enthu- 
siasm of divine love. That is the gospel ; and the 
producing of that is the very thing which men have 
not done, which they are not doin^, and which they 
are railing at others for trying to do. There are to- 
day in the seat where Ood should be, grinning idols 
of theology, of church government, of church ordi- 
nances, of church polity, and of church worship. 

Tliat living disposition, that active spirit, which 
constitutes the gospel, has been relatively neglected, 
while undue attention has been given to religious 
systems and philosophies and doctrines which are 
means, but not the end. 



BUSINESS AND RELIGION 
COMPATIBLE. 




IHERE are those who believe that it is im- 
possible for them to be Christians because 
they are so busy ; but that is the reason of 
all others whjr a man can be a Christian. 
There are those who think that when they have got 
through the pressure of life they will be Christians ; 
but they will then be in the condition which is most 
unfiavourable to piety ; for men need the higher forms 
of experience to ammate the practical daily duties 
of life. 

When you think of saints, you think of pale 
persons who are very still, who stand apart and com- 
mune with God, and wish they were not alive. Now, 
when I think of a saint, I do not think of any such 
thing. I believe there are Just such saints ; I believe 
there are saints in every relation of life ; but I tell 
you^ that brown maiden woman in New England, 
who in the morning rolls her sleeves up above her red 
elbows, and, because her sister, who is the mother of 
children, is feeble, is not going to let her do the work, 
and occupies herself about the house, and takes the 
burden upon herself, bearing with the children that 
she did not bear, and gives her life all day with in- 
tense industry to lighten that sister's toil, and has 
done it for five years past, and 'wyW. Ao \\. Isst \j^^B«fe^ 
yeaxs to com^ — she is my saVxit. K \sv\&i , ^s?i^^^«n3( 
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saint she is, to be sure, but she is a saint. Her emo- 
tions do not CO off in chance ethereal experiences. 
Her great soul rises into the conception of God, of 
the other life, of love, and of spiritual things ; and 
instead of dwelling in them, sue turns them Indc 
upon her life as fruitful showers which produce worthy 
deeds ; and people say of her, " She is good as good- 
ness. What a homely old good creature die isT 
I think it more complimentiuy to be re^^Birded as a 
person whose life, in a disinterested way, has em- 
Dodied or incarnated itself in works of goodness, than 
to have the Pope put your name in the calendar. 

Do you think that that is religion which goes on 
in the closet, but not that which goes on in the latere? 
I will admit that a great deal ^oes on in the store 
which is not religion; but I will admit, too, that 
there is a ^reat deal tnat goes on in the closet which 
is not rehgion. The closet for the store> and the 
store for the closet. 

A man is profoundly immersed in mathematical 
studies — and that is right ; he is working out most 
important problems — and that is right; but when 
they are all wrought out, there is a big bridge to be 
built; vast piers are to go up; the span is to be 
carried across. The stabQiiy of the structure is to 
be tested; the stren^h of the materials is to be 
measured ; the strain is to be known ; and when the 
man has worked out all these elements he goes into 
the field and applies them. Then the brid£;e rises 
slowly, and it becomes more and more comely as it 

goes up ; and by-and-by it stands in the air, at a 
istance, apparently as filmy as though a cobweb had 
been thrown oyer the chasm ; and yet it is so strong 
that the wind, the storm, and the tramp of a thou- 
sand feet cannot break it. And is he any more a 
mathematician when he is studying upon these pro- 
blems than when he is applying them, and worung 
out the result which is to grow from them ? Is not 
the glory of his study daoNro. ^\. t\:ia v^int of 
applica,iiorL 
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Your true rdigious life consists in standing where 
Qod has put you, and exercising Christian qualities. 
It consists in showing pity where ^ity is called for ; 
in manifesting patience where patience is required ; 
in exhibiting gentleness where gentleness is needed. 
It consists in forbearing with others; in bearing 
other's burdens ; in not being easily provoked ; in 
thinking no evil, when evil things are brought to you ; 
in loving, where other men would hate; in doing, 
where others would sit still. In other words, as it is 
indispensable that the mathematician should make 
an application of his problem, so it is necessary that 
the meory of religion should be applied to Ufe. 



EXPEDIENCY OF CHRIST'S 

DEPARTURE. 




OD'S way is always the best. It is best for 
the world that Christ left it. It was besfc 
for His disciples. ItwasbestforHischurdL 
It has been best for the race. Let us con- 
sider it, — and first in its simplest and most obyions 
elements. 

If the Saviour had remained, say, at Jerusalem, 
either there would have been a perpetual miracle of 
youth, or else by growth He would have reached a 
monstrous and unnatural age. If He had lived 
on the earth two thousand years. He would have been 
so utterly unlike men that He would have grown 
away from them ; and the very supposition contains 
in it an element which explodes it, for then He could 
not be to us what He was to his disciples. 

Moreover, consider that had He abode upon earth 
He would have been subject to all the limitations 
and infirmities of the body. That is to say. He must 
needs have eaten, and drank, and slept, as men eat 
and drink and sleep. He must have travelled, as 
men travel, by instruments. Hours, periods of time, 
must have had dominion over Him. He would have 
dwelt in what, to Him, would have been a prison — ^for 
He laid aside the glory which He had with the Father, 
He emptied himself of his reputation. He became as a 
wan, that He might do a specV^L^i^otY m ^^^ ^^iSsS. 
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And for Him to have remained a man would have 
been to remain in an infant condition, as it were, 
hindered, cramped on every side, as He was in Jeru- 
salem, subject to hunger and thirst, subject to disease, 
subject to captivity, subject to the ten thousand ad- 
verse elements which belong to the lot of humanity. 
Would it be best that the Head of the church should 
be thus imprisoned ? Ton might make Jerusalem as 
gorgeous as you pleased, you might make the moun- 
tains surrounding it of layers of gold, you might 
defend it by armies which should defy the approach 
of all enemies ; but it would not be a tit residence 
for the risen Christ. The divine Spirit cannot dwell 
in a human body, nor under the laws of matter, 
except as in prison, and manacled. The idea of 
Christ's taking up his abode permanently on this 
earth is to me a most humiliating conception. 

Further than that, suppose our Master had re- 
mained upon earth, abiding in Jerusalem. You 
plead the benefit that would have been derived from 
seeing Him. How many of the race could have 
seen Him ? He would still have been unseen by &r 
the greatest number of men. The ocean may Know 
ways of circulating its waters ; the Gulf Stream may 
find the poles, which no man can find, and flow back 
again, and incessantly move ; the atmosphere may 
change and go from place to place without vehicle or 
expense ; but there is no grand current by which the 
human race may be thus carried hither and thither. 
So the tribes of the earth would find it difficult to 
go to a certain place and see the Saviour if He were 
on earth. Moreover, the mere social and physical 
disturbances would be enormous. The entire customs 
of society, the industries of men, and national life 
in every part of the world, would necessarily be 
totally different if the^ were to undertake such a 
thing. As things are, it would break up the house- 
hold, destroy social intercourse, and subject men to 
untold perils and toils and V9^\^^ ^\A ^-^k^^^sj^* 
The simplest attempt to see t\M^ QSiif^ \^^^ ^s^^ 
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circnmstances would burden men beyond all com- 
putation, to say nothing of the destruction of vast 
multitudes of tne human race — ^witness those fearful 
pilgrimages in the East, to this day, whose ffttal 
results, in famines, slaughters, ana the dreaded 
Asiatic cholera, scourge the earth. 

But let us rise above these wretched consideratioss 
of man's physical circumstances, and go higher. Do 
you suppose, for a single moment, that you would 
feel any better satisfied if you had seen Christ than 
you may feel without having seen Him ? Do you 
suppose your spiritual life would be unfolded through 
the eyes as enectually as it is through your under- 
standing and imagination ? There is no greater 
illusion than the supposition that if you could once 
see God and heaven, the power of that wliich would 
come to you through the eye would be greater than 
the power of that which comes to you through reason 
or faith. 

Was it so ? When the disciples were with Christ 
day by day, and night after night, were they more 
strong and more powerful than afterwards they were? 
You know they were not. The inspiration that lift^ 
them above common humanity came by faith and not 
by sight. So long as they lived by seeing they Kved 
on a low plane. When they could no longer see, 
when they were put upon the necessity of imagining, 
when they began to live toward the invisible realm, 
then they rose, and then came to pass the promise, 
that the Spirit, the Comforter, should be given to 
them. Then there broke an illumining inspiration 
upon their souls. Then they became more than 
ordinary men. But it was not by the ^wer of 
vision ; it was by the power of moral intuition ; it 
was by faith. 

It may be said that their faith was derived from 

the fact that they had once seen Christ ; and there 

can be no question that once having seen Christ 

worked with them to a cettaittv d^^^^ \ but there is 

Jittla Houbt that that. ^hic\i N««a ^^ 'tw^ \Ri^^^ 
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their ministry was not the reminiscence of a direct 
inspiration of the Saviour when he was on earth. 
The sight of Christ did not do for the apostles what 
His alSence did. His presence was sweet when they 
had it ; but His absence was far better for them than 
His presence. Sense is the antithesis of sentiment. 
Spirituality is never derived from vision. The 
higher spiritual growths in men are produced by 
other means. The materialist, the atheist, in science, 
would have it all his own way, if we insisted that 
every spiritual influence came through the senses; 
but if we deny that, and say that there is given to 
men interiorly a moral constitution which is illumined 
by the direct influence of the divine soul acting on 
ours, then the scientist, if he be atheist and ma- 
terialist, does not have it all his own way. There are 
realms of knowledge which cannot be reached by 
vision, and which must .be reached by the spirit. 
Therefore the Saviour says to his disciples, "It is 
expedient that I go away ; if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart 
I will send him unto you." Inere is a Holy Ghost 
— ^that is, a Holy Spirit — that is, the Divine Nature 
in a spuitual form— which rests upon the corre- 
sponding moral nature in man, and by which we are 
^veloped toward the highest stature ; and that does 
not come by seeing. Clmst said, " If I remain with 
yon, you will be helpless, you wUl be dependent on 
me, and you will rise no higher than your eyes can 
carry you ; but if I leave you, then the Spirit of God, 
that has in it all light and all interpretations of noble 
thoughts, shall come, and new developments will take 
place, and you will be lifted to a higher sphere, and 
will rest \ipon a higher plane. It was for tneir good^ 
then, that He left them. 

It is supposed that the world would be the gainer 
if there were One in Jerusalem to tell men just what 
to beUeve. It is thought that unity of truth might 
be secured under sucn circumstances. ^'eS.^ ^ ^^^ 
mudi has been gained by t\i<& ^\^\* ^\Xfe\sf^\» ^^| 
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unitize the truth which has been made, not in Jera- 
salem, but in anotlier quarter ? How admirably the 
truth has become unitized by the efforts which wen 
made at Borne! How perfectly everybody in the 
world agrees now as to what the truth is ! &fore the 
last great Council the whole Catholic world was split 
up on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ; 
so the bishops gathered together firom all natioDS, 
and it was determined that the Virgin was immaca- 
late ; and she was raised a few ranks higher ; and 
the decree went out. What did the men, who did 
not believe it before the Council, do after it was 
stated to be a fact by the Council ? They shut their 
moutlis, and swallowed — ^that is all They agr^ 
that they would say that it was so ; but do you 
suppose they believed it was so any more than they 
did before ? 

An old rich man is visited by a nephew who is his 
heir, and they sit down to the table, and meat is set 
before them, and the old man says, " That is a 
hedgehog." The butler has whispered to the nephew, 
and said, " Don't you dispute tne old man. Agree 
with him in everything. Whatever he says, you 
say.*' And when the old man says, " That is a 
hedgehog, my friend," the nephew says, " Yes, it is a 
hedgehog." That is like the unity which is produced 
by Councils. 

When, later, it was determined that, not the 
church, and not any council of the church, but the 
pope himself, in his own proper person, was infalUble, 
do you suppose that Antonelli believed it ? Of course 
he accepted it ; but do you suppose he believed it ? 
Do you suppose that Newman, who was one of the 
acutest men in England, and who contested it with a 
tongue like fire — do you suppose that he believed it, 
because he gathered up his feet in bed, saying, " I 
won't fight it ?" Do you believe in miracles of such 
a sort ? I do not. The idea of unitizing beliefs by 
any authority or power has no foundation in reason 
or {act Yon cannot make men oxia Vxi\i^^\ ^kc^j&l 
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t iBtke tbem one in psychological fonnation. The 
Mblo is in human nature itself. Men are so dif- 
. Jut in tlieir make-up with regard to faculties and 
.tfiffnnctions that the same tmth coming through 
me man shines more blue than yellow, coming 
* rougli another man shines more red than blue, and 

t is the glory of truth that it is voluminous ; that 

10 large to be compassed by one human mind ; 

8 variations, as between man and man, are so 

y ; and tliat differences of belief as they exist, if 

ted by the church in a spirit of love, come 

r to expresone universality of tmth than any- 

else. Blessed be the variations that bring us 

f to union than those authorities which wipe 

it variations under the stupid pretence of wooden- 

1 unity. It ia a mistake to suppose that if tbe 

ir bad remained in Jerusalem His presence 

1 have uuitized men in belief. It woind have 

i no service of that kind. 

Jt was expedient that Jesus should return to the 

Mvenly estate, to tbe spiritual realm, in order that 

) imagination of tbe whole human family, now 

Titcted by some biatorical metes and bounds, 

\ bo put in posseasion of definite facts, of the 

.riftls that were authoritative, and of the generio 

. .[■ or ooncepSon called Christ. Having ascended 

) Iwaven, He could really be nearer, through the 

iDttnnation, to the race, than He could have been if 

la had remained in Jerusalem. That is a far-off 

L and if Christ were alive there to-day, I should 

JKof Kim by my lower faculties : and connected 

1 my thoughts of Him would be thoughts of 

Qea^ of days, and of travelling by land and by 

Ho is nearer to me qoiv than He would be if He 

D Jenisalem. 

) child is in A£ica among tlie savage tribes, 
a » Cu-j far away, as the wet-eyed mother knows 
. whea she prays for her. But by-aad-bv 
jH^. oome, " Qod tm takfio. ')(i«t '" «>m \>dG>^^ 
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from that day the child is right overhead, and the 
mother almost whispers to her. Ten thousand per- 
sons know that friends who have gone to heaven now 
seem nearer to them, really, than when they lived 
almost in their very presence on earth, or when they 
were separated by time and distance. And Jesus is 
nearer to his people to-day than He would be if he 
were in Jerusalem. The imagination is a better 
interpreter of the Lord Jesus Christ to you thiui 
your senses could possibly have been. 

It is expedient for the race that the imagination 
should be put upon exercise practically. Men seem 
to think that the imagination is one of the lighter 
faculties ; that it may be used sportively in alliance 
with sensuous beauty : but the imagination is to be 
used in connection with the reason as well as the 
senses ; and these elements combined give hidh^er 
ideals than can be attained by the senses alone. l%e 
whole race goes from the lower to the higher planes 
of life through the imagination. 

Through the aid of imagination men gain much 
more comprehensive and satisfying views of the invisi- 
ble God than they could get of Him through the 
senses if He were visible before them. Idolatry, the 
worship of a visible God, has always been bad, whether 
the idol was in the shape of grotesque stone, or whether 
it was in the shape of a rare Apollo, or whether it was 
in the shape of a church, or whether it was in the 
shape of a creed. Any god that men can fix their 
lower senses upon, and rest, is bad for the race. The 
necessity of men to lift themselves above their lower 
range of faculties, and make their life in the realm of 
the invisible, out of the reach of the senses, and 
develope their nature up and awa]r from the physical 
and material — that is the grand civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing necessity of the race. And to have our 
Saviour present with us would be to smother those 
instincts on which our elevation and spiritualisation 
depend ; while to have Hm «Jaaeti\i feomwj&mlfeaw^L 
18 to b&ve above us a btig)it ftasa^YJiL^ ^ Wwa ^^ ^aa^ 
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eircuiting higher and higher to where Christ sits at 
the right hand of God. 

Christ said that it was expedient that He should go 
away, and that if He did not go the Comforter would 
not come. Blessed word ! And yet it is but a classi- 
fication of the higher words, Holy Spirit. It is a 
blessed word because if there is anything that we need 
in this world, it is Comforting. There are gods of 
love, there are gods of wine, there are gods of war, 
there are gods of lust, there are gods of cruelty, there 
are gods of government and law, there are gods of 
equity and justice, there are gods of abundance ; but 
that which we need more than anything else is a God 
of motherhood, a God of patience, a God of gentle- 
ness, a God of forbearance, a God of forgiveness, a 
God of love in its fullest potency, a God that can brood, 
and wait, and help, and comfort whUe helping. And 
that word to me sounds like one sweet bell in a whole 
jangle of discordant bells. 

Sometimes, in the summer, when the chimes of old 
Trinity are ringing over in New York, one beU sounds 
across the water to my window clearer and sweeter 
than all the rest ; and in the Bible there is no other 
expression that to me is so sweet as '' The God of aJl 
comfort ;" and there is no word that is sweeter to me 
than that word " Comforter " which Jesus employed. 

He said, '* The Comforter cannot come if I do not 
depart" God comforting the world — the erring, the 
sinning, the wasted and the wasting world ! What a 
consoling thought ! The world needs a God to com- 
fort it. And as, when the little child falls in its play, 
and cries, the nurse runs out from the household, and 
picks it up, and comes back with her homely face 
irradiated, wiping the tears from its eyes; so God 
shall lift us n:om the ground when we fall, and ^Yipe 
the tears from our eyes. It is just such a God that 
we want. 

The Spirit ; the Holy Spirit ; the One who stands 
over against those subtle elements in the human soul 
which we call the spiritual instuiCi\» ot «j^\^QfiBL<6\:^r--^c^s;^ . 
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a God of the body, of the basilar reason, or of the 
social aflections, but a God higher than that, who is 
intcq)reted to us by the higher forms of moral sense— 
this iluly Spirit comes to take the place of Christ, 
and oi)cn tlie doors of the understanding through 
these highest intuitions, and give light and direction 
to our interior nature, and enable us to triumph oyer 
death, and crown us sons in the Kingdom of God. 
And this is infinitely better than that Christ should 
have continued on the earth in His phjrsical form. 

Now, men and brethren, how blessed it is to fed 
that the heaven is filled by One who is interpreted 
to our spirit by liistorical sympathies as He never 
could have been interpreted to us in Jerusalem, where 
He would have had to walk the streets as men do, 
where He would have had to eat and drink as men 
do, and where He would have had to sleep as men do. 
In the spirit-land, whither we are going, and firom 
whence we are looking for the coming of our Saviour 
— ^tliere, immortal, in the blessedness of nnchangiDg 
youth and power, Jesus waits for us ; and there is 
not a lon^ day's journey between us and Him. The 
distance is not even so great as that which must be 
gone over to send a letter from the Post-Office in 
New York to the Post-Office in Brooklyn. No 
thought emerges from your soul that does not gp 
instantly to Him. You are near to Him because He is 
near to you. There are no distances in spirituidity. 
You are with the Lord, and He is for ever with you. 
You are in Him, and He is in you. By your feeung, 
by your inspirations, by the very intents of your 
heart, you are in His presence ; and it is an exceed- 
ing great consolation to believe that as one and ano- 
ther of your household go out from you, they go into 
the arms of Christ. 

Is there anything sweeter to grief and sorrow than 
that passacfc where the New Testament, sweet book 
of the soul, speaks of dying ? Let Tuscanized Bo- 
maus talk of aeath ; let heathen mjrthologies come to 
Via mth skulls, and cToaa-\>oii^, wA \s5A^>aa images 
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of dying, of the monster Death, of the tyrant Death, 
of the scythe-armed Death, of a grim and terrible 
fate ; but what terror can any of these representa- 
tions have for us when we have for our encourage- 
ment and hope the promises of the New Testament 1 

On a summer's day, the gentle western wind brings 
in all i\iQ sweets of the field and the garden : and 
the child, over-tasked by joy, comes back weary, and 
climbs for sport into the mother's lap ; and before he 
can sport he feels the balm of rest stealing over him, 
and lays his curly head back upon her arm ; and 
look 1 he goes to sleep ; hush! he has gone to sleep : 
and all the children stand smiling. How beautiful 
it is to see a child drop asleep on its mother's arm ! 
And it is said, " He fell asleep in Jesus." Is there 
anything so high, so noble, or divine, as the way in 
wmch the New Testament jspeaks of dying ? How 
near death is, and how beautiful ! 

If you have lost companions, children, friends, you 
have not lost them. They followed the Pilot. They 
went through airy channels, unknown and unsearch- 
able, and they are with the Lord ; and you are going 
to be with Him, too. I die to go, not to Jerusalem, 
but to the New Jerusalem. I die, not to wait in the 
rock-ribbed sepulchre, which shall hold me sure ; I 
die, that when this body is dropped I shall have a 
place, in the inward fulness of my spiritual power, 
with the Lord. 

Then welcome grey hairs ! they come as white 
banners that wave from the other and higher life. 
Welcome infirmities ! they are but the loosening of 
the cords preparatory to taking down the tabernacle. 
Welcome troubles ! they are but the signs that we 
are crossing the sea, and that not far away is our 
home — ^that house of our Father in which are many- 
mansions, where dwells Jesus, the loved and all- 
loving. And let us rejoice that He has gone from the 
body, that He may be ever present in the Spirit, and 
that ere long we may be witn Him. 
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|E is to our thought God — ^by which I do not 
mean that any man can define God. No 
man can take a pencil and mark the features 
of Jehovah, and say, '' Thus far is God, and 
no farther." How poor a God must that be whom I 
can understand ! He would be no larger than the 
measure of my thought — ^and that would be small 
indeed. No man can limit and define (jod. After 
all intellectual statements have been made, after all 
definitions have been given, immensely more is left 
untouched than has been touched. But the functions 
of the divine nature, the quality of that nature and 
its moral essence, one may suspect or know without 
comprehending all of G^d. 

Bring me but a glass of water and I know what 
water is. I may not know, if I am untravelled, what 
are the springs in the mountain, what are cascades, 
what are the streams that thunder through deep 
gorges, what are broadening rivers, what are Days, or 
what is the ocean ; and yet I may know what water 
is. A drop on my finger tells me its ^uaUty. From 
that I know that it is not wood, that it is not rock, 
that it is not air, that it is not an3rthing but water. 

I am not able by searching to find out God unto 

perfection ; and yet I know that, so far as I liave 

found Him out, and so far as he is ever goin^ to be 

found out, whatever there is in nobili^, \matever 

there is in goodness, wliate^ei tViKt^ ^m sweetness, 

whatever there is in pat\cii<»\ ^\^\>«h^t <s.w^\fe ^'b- 
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vealed by the cradle, by the crib, by the couch, by 
the table ; whatever there is in household love and in 
other loves; whatever there is in heroism among 
men ; whatever there is of good report ; whatever 
has been achieved by imagination or by reason; 
whatever separates man from the brute beast, and 
lifts him above the clod, — I know that all these ele- 
ments belong to God, the eternal and universal 
Father. Although I may not be able to draw an en- 
cyclopediac circle and sa^, "All inside of that is God, 
and anything outside of it is not God ;" yet I know 
that everythmg which tends upward, that everything 
wluch sets from a lower life to a higher, that every- 
thing which leads from the basilar to the coronal, 
that everything whose results are good, is an inter- 
pretation of &)d, who, though He may be found to 
be other than we suppose, wiU be found to be not less, 
but more glorious than we suspect. 

Every man, then, is to understand that Christ re- 
IHresents God, so far as the human mind is in a con- 
dition to understand and take him in. I find no 
difficulty in saying that Christ is God, because I 
never undertake to weigh God with scales or to mea- 
sure him with compasses. There are men who have 
sat down and ciphered God out; they have figured 
up the matters of omnipotence, of omniscience and of 
omnipr^nce ; they have marked the limits to wluch 
the Divine power can go ; they can tell why God may 
do so and so, and why He may not do tms, that or 
the other; and I can understand how they should 
raise objections to saying that Christ is GK)d. To 
some extent we may comprehend the divine nature in 
certain points ; but God is too lar^e, not simply for 
the intelligence of individuals, but tor the intelugence 
of the race itself, though it has been develop^ for 
many ages. If it should be developed through count- 
less ^es to come, it would stiU be incapable of 
understanding G^d, so vast and voluminous is he : 
and yet I find no difficulty in saying, "Gkm^^^^Al 
So far as the human mind iB coixiye\I^Ti^ \a m\i^ 
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the constitaent elements of the diyine natiue thej 
are in Jesus Christ, and He presents them to ul 

I draw out from my pocket a little miniature, and 
look upon it, and tears drop from my eyes. What 
is it ? A piece of ivory. What is on it ? A fitce 
tliat some artist has painted there. It is a radiant 
face. My lustoiy is connected with it. When I look 
upon it tides of feeling swell in me. Some one 
comes to me and says, "What is that?" I say, 
" It is my mother." " Tour mother ! I should cul 
it a piece of ivory with water-colours on it." To me 
it is my mother. When you come to scratch it and 
analyze it aud scrutinize the elements of it, to be 
sure it is only a sign or dumb show, but it hnngs to 
me that which is no sign nor dumb show. According 
to the law of my mind, throu|^h it I have farongte 
back, interpreted, refreshed, revived, made potent in 
me, all the sense of what a loving mother was. 

So I take my conception of Clmst as He is jMdnted 
in dead letters on dead paper ; and to me is inter- 
preted the glory, the sweetness, the patience^ the 
love, the joy-inspiring nature of Gh)d ;^ and I do not 
hesitate to say, " Christ is my God," just as I would 
not hesitate to say of that picture, " It is my motiier." 

'' But," says a man, " you do not mean that you 
reallv sucked at the breast of that picture?^' Ko, 
I did not ; but I will not allow anv one to drive me 
into any such minute analysis as that. 

Now I hold that the Lord Jesus Christ, as repre- 
sented in the New Testament, brings to my mind all 
the effluence of brightness and beauty whicdi I am 
capable of understanding. I can take in no more. 
He is said to be the express image of God's glory. 
He transcends infinitely my reach ; for when I have 

fono to the extent of my capacity there is much that 
cannot attain to. 

When, therefore, Christ is presented to me I will 

not put Him in the multiplication table, I will not 

make Him a problem in axvthmetic or in mathematics ; 

1 will not stand and say, "lio^ <sMi^2toSi^\fe^««.r 
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or " How can one be three ?" I will interpret Christ 
by the imagination and the heart. Then He will 
bring to me a conception of God such as the heavens 
never, in all their glory, declared ; such as the earth 
has never revealed, either in ancient or modem times. 
He reveals to us a God whose interest in man is 
inherent, and who through His mercy and goodness 
made sacrifices for it. God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son to die for it. What is 
the only begotten Son of God ? Who knows ? Who 
cares to know? That His only begotten Son is 
precious to him we may know, judging from the ex- 
perience of an earthly father ; and we cannot doubt 
that when He gave Christ to come into life, and 
humble Himself to man's condition, and take upon 
Himself an ignominious death. He sacrificed that 
which was exceedingly dear to Him. And this act 
is a revelation of the feeling of God toward the 
human race. 

There had sat and thundered Jupiter, striking the 
im^ination of men ; there had been the Grecian 
deities, good and bad, reaching through the great 
mythological realm of the fancy ; there nad been the 
grotesque idols of the heathen ; these things had 
given to the world a thousand strange phantasies and 
vagrant notions ; but nothing had given men a true 
conception of God until Christ came, declaring that 
God so loved the world that He gave the best thing 
He had to save it. 

Now, measure what the meaning of that truth is. 
Away, ye Furies ! Away, ye Fates ! Away, ignoble 
conceptions of Greece, of Rome, and of outlying 
barbarous nations ! Heaven is now made radiant 
by the Son of God, teaching us that at the centre 
of power, of wisdom and of government, sits the 
all-paternal love, and that it is the initial of God. 
It IS the Alpha and the Omega ; and the literature 
and lore of divinity must be interpreted according 
to its genius. God so loved the woxld, \i^l<st^ Si^ 
loved nim, knowing its condition, \5aaX» TfiLfe ^gw'^ ^^^ 
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only Son to die for it. Tlus is the inteipretation of 
the everlasting sacrifice of the divine natiire in the 
way of loving. Jesus Christ epitomizes, represoats, 
interprets God to ns as the central fountain, source 
and supply of transcendent benevolence and love in 
the universe. This intense interest and love in God 
works to the development of every soul toward Him. 
It is not divine inai£ference. It is not divine good- 
nature. It is not divine passivity. It is a parent's 
desire for a child's development from evil toward 
goodness, toward purity, toward sweetness, toward 
godliness. God is one who is laborious and self- 
sacrificing, seeking the race, not because they are so 
good, but to maJee them good, stimulating them, 
inspiring them, and desiring above all things else 
that they shall be fashioned away from the animal 
toward His sonship. That is the drift and direction 
of the divine government. 

It is said that to preach God's love effeminates the 
mind. It is said tnat it makes men careless and 
indifferent. It is said, " If God is a great central 
Love, why, then, it does not make much difference 
how men live." Ah ! the truth as it is set forth in 
the Bible is, that God loves in such a way as to urge 
men forward to that which is high ana ennoUing. 
Through love He chastens and pierces by way of 
stirring men up. By joy and by sorrow, by pleasure 
and by pain, oy all means, God seeks to make the 
objects 01 His love worthy of Himself He that loves 
oidy to degrade is infernal. He that loves so that 
the object of his love withers under his influence loves 
as fire loves, consuming to ashes that which it loves. 
No one has true love who does not know that it is the 
inspiration of nobility ; that it is a power which is 
carrying its object upward, being wUling to suffer for 
the sake of lifting it higher and higher. That is the 
test of man's -love, because God has given it to us as 
the test of His own love. 
Every man, then, ia to aeeV 3e&\3L"aC^Tssa^\fcTs«wJ&|« 
The way of saivatiou \a t\iQ ^«5 ^^ \kfe«a\f-Ssifi^ \ssl 
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Christ. ■ He represents God, and Gh)d represents love, 
and love represents development from sinfulness to- 
ward righteousness. And every man is to seek this 
Christ as interpreting God to ns for His own sake. 
The perception of Christ's relations to one*s own sal- 
vation is a thousand times more important than a 
perception of His relation to the Old Testament, or 
to the Godhead, or to theology, or to the history of 
the church. It is ** Christ in you, the hope of glory" 
that the apostle was to preach. Tour own want— 
the want of your character and of your whole nature — 
that is to be the starting-point in every investigation 
in this direction. " What is Christ to me ?" is to be 
the question. 

When for ten days the Java had sailed without an 
observation, and when, at last, there came an oppor- 
tunity to take one, did the captain take it for the 
sake of navigation at large ? No ; he took it to find 
out fii^t of aU where the good ^p was on her voyage. 
Not that navigation was of no account; not that 
astronomy was of no account ; but that observation 
was taken for the sake of that particular ship on that 
particular voyage. 

I do not undertake to say that there is nothing 
else to be thought of in the world but one's own 
spiritual condition ; but I do saythat the prime con- 
sideration with every man is, " What is Christ to my 
soul ?' How does your soul need Christ ? How does 
He interpret Himself as being the outlet of every want 
in your natura These are the all important inquiries 
which concern you. 

No man can have another man's Christ — ^if you 
will not misunderstand my words and pervert my 
meaning. As a ^hjrsician is who stands over you in 
sickness, so is Christ Jesus. What to your thought 
a teacher is who labours with you according to your 
ignorance, that is the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When, during the famine in Ireland, the benevolent 
people of this country sent provision to th&t^<:^'QS36x^i^ 
who were starring there, a govemxci^Gi^ ^Sdk^t— ^ ^^ 
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of-war — ^was appointed to take it over ; and ncver'was 
there an armament that slew prejudices and animo^- 
ties as did the cargo which was discharged out of the 
sides of that old frigate. But when the vessel arrives 
in Ireland, we will suppose one set of the inhabitants 
go down to the shore where she lies at anchor, and 
say, " This thing is to be looked at in the light of 
naval architecture." Another set go down, and say, 
" A government vessel ! What is the relation of 
government to the wants of a people who are suffer- 
ing from hunger ? What business has a government 
to send provisions in a war-ship?" They are disposed 
to discuss the question in the light of civil polity. 
Another set go down and say, " Wheat and potatoes : 
what is the excellence of wheat compared with that of 
potatoes, chemically considered ?" The suffering men 
stand on the shore and cry, "Our fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters are dying for the want of 
food : unload I unload ! unload ! ' But those who 
are standing by interpose, and say, " You do not be- 
lieve in chemistry; you do not believe in civil govern- 
ment ; you do not believe in architecture!" I preach 
Christ as every man's Saviour ; as his stren^h ; as 
his bread ; as his water ; as his life ; as his joy ; as 
his hope. I say everything is trash as compared with 
that ; and men exclaim, " Loose theology ! He does 
not care for the church, nor for ordinances, nor for 
the Trinity, nor for the atonement, nor for a plan of 
salvation ! " 

When men are starving it is not the time to talk of 
ships, of navigation, or of what government may or 
may not do : it is the time to talk of wheat and meat. 
Com and beef are better than politics under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, when men are under heavy burdens that they 

do not know how to bear, is there a Burden-Bearer 

anywhere ? When men are unillumined, is there any 

Light in this world ? When m^iv are in trouble, and 

cannot see their way out of it, aiwiXSaftv ^^,ycl^^«s}c^ 

'The day of my birth be CMtaefli, wA>-\«^ ^«:j ^^ ^^1 
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death be blessed 1 " is there any Hope that shines forth 
and makes the darkness of the future bright as a 
morning star in the horizon ? Is there anything in 
the Lord Jesus Christ that you need ? Is there any- 
thing for you, who are sorrowing for your companion 
that has been smitten down ; for you, whose affection 
has been disappointed ; for you, who are heartsick 
from hope deferred ; for you, whose affairs are all in 
a tangle ; for you, whose prosperity is like pasture- 
ground which the plough has tumeSi upside down to 
prepai^e for new and unknown harvests ? Is there any- 
thing in him for me — ^for me, that am poor ; for me, 
that am desolate ; for me, that am stripped and peeled 
of all that makes life desirable ; for me, that am 
smitten and cast down ; for me, that am struggUng to 
perform a task that I do not understand; for me, who 
am aiming at that which I cannot reach ; for me, 
whose days are well-nigh spent; for me, a little child ; 
for me, a boy at school ; for me, an apprentice ; for 
me, a pauper ; for me, that am to be hanged ? That 
is the soul s cry through life. 

What does it matter to me that the Jews had a 
system, that the Greeks had a system, or that the 
Romans had a system ? Let their systems go to the 
dust. What do I care for such things when I am 
rolling in pain that I cannot endure ? Then, if there 
is anythins^ in the universe which will relieve my 
suffering, I want it. 

Have you ever had a fever ? Have you ever tossed 
all night with hateful dreams, and waked in the mom- 
^'^^^^PS parched and well-nigh perishing with thirst ? Have 
you ever felt as though you would rive the world for 
a drop of water ? Go to a person who is in that con- 
dition, and read to him the Midsummer Night's 
Dreamy or Borneo and Juliet What does he care 
for them ? " Oh, for a drop of water ! " is his cry. 
Read to him Bacon's Maxims, What does he care 
for Bacon's Maxims ? He cries, "Water ! " Read to 
him the most exquisite literature the world hA& ksvss^frcv. 
He will not lirten. "Give me^«AfeT\ QcCT^Ts^a^^^yseO 
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he says. The whole sum of his being is conoentnted 
in that one want, and it dominatea The waj to give 
him other things is to supply first that overmasteriiig 
want. 

When men are in their sins, and they wander, way- 
ward, in the dark, longing for something — thej know 
not what, Christ says, " I am the Way ; I am tiie 
Light." Art thou the way out of this tangle ? Art 
thou my unclouded light which no storm can dissipate 
or blow out ? When men are hungering, art tnon, 
Jesus, the soul's food ? Is there something in Cknl as 
interpreted by Christ that shall meet eyery want in 
the human soul ? Tes, there is just that. 

Are you a little child ? The glor^ of the incanar 
tion is that Christ was a litUe child. There is no 
little child in whose path Jesus has not walked, or 
one that was exactly like it. He knows every chad's 
experience — ^his hones and fears; his expectations and 
disappointments ; his pleasures and pains ; his joys 
and sorrows. It may not help Him that He knows 
vour troubles ; but it helps you to know that He 
knows them. 

Christ was in His early life subject to His parents. 
Even after He was filled with the divine afflatus, so 
that He disputed with the doctors in the Temple, He 
went back home, and submitted Himself to the control 
of His father and mother. With conscious power and 
glory, He put Himself under the direction of those 
who were inferior to Him, wiUingly and cheerfully. 

If you are toiling in an unrequited way in Ufe, 
think how Christ laboured. Old QaUlee was mixed 
up with all manner of detritus. People firom eveiy 
nation under the Eoman banner had nocked thitiier. 
A vast cosmopolitan population was gathered there. 
And there Cnrist was Drought up as a Jew. He 
learned the trade which His father followed. He 
worked at the bench. When a young man, 1^ labour- 
ing with His hands He scraped up a small competence 
with which to buy His daily bread. Every man that 
toUa, then^ has in Chmt ouq \\ia.\i\\3^\y»sa\^<^\bs^ 
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Are you turmoiled and driyen hither and thither, 
not knowing where to lay your head ? The Son of 
man had not where to lay His head. The birds had 
nests ; the foxes had holes ; the very sea was allowed 
to rest at times ; but Jesus almost never rested. By 
day and night, and eyerywhere, He was a man of 
sorrow and of toil 

Are you abiding at home ? Are you happy and 
contented? There are no sweeter pictures in the 
Bible than those which portray the joys of Christ at 
the festivities which He attended, and in the thou- 
sand ways in which He made others happy. In 
creating so much happiness He could not but have 
been happy himself. 

Christ stands for men in all their relations. He 
stands for them in their crimes. I do not know why it 
should be so, but it seems to me there is nothmg else— 
not even the sceneof thecrossitself — ^that touches me so 
much as the incident which took place when he came 
back to Capernaum and was surrounded by rich men, 
and was invited to go to a feast in a nobleman's 
house. As he entered, a crowd, amon^ whom were 
publicans and harlots, pressed in after him, and ac- 
tually sat down at the table with him, unbidden, and 
ate with him. Those who were looking on stood, 
and pointed,' and said, " See, he eateth with pub- 
licans and sinners !" Eating with another is a sign 
of hospitality and friendship and fidelity. Christ's 
conduct toward these poor creatures awoKe a ray of 
hope in their most desperate depravity. It is this 
li^t which dawns in the midnight of the human 
soul that touches me. That which affects me is the 
voice that goes far down to the depths below where 
hope usually goes, and says to the child of sin and 
sorrow, " There is salvation for you." God does not 
cast away even the most depraved. The man 
who lies right by the lion's head ; the man who 
is half brother to the wolf; the man who slimes 
his way with the worm— even he has Oiiek hi\^ 
thinks kindly of him, and sa^-ya Vi \iY5Si, '■'•''S^orr^^ 
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too, have I called ; for thee I have a refuge and a 
remedy." 

There was but one single class that Christ had no 
mercy for, and that was the class who had no mercy 
for tlicmselves. I mean those men whose intellects 
were cultivated, whose imaginations were cultivated, 
whose moral sense was cultivated, but who turned all 
their talents into selfishness. Tbey were dissipated 
by the top of the brain. Christ aid not disr^rd 
dissipation of the passions ; he regarded it as evu in 
the extreme ; but He regarded the dissipation of the 
top of the brain as worse stilL He said to those 
proud proprietaries, those men who had outward and 
not inward morals, those men who knew so much, 
and used their knowledge to oppress others widi; 
who were so scrupulous about themselves, but did not 
care for anybody else — ^He said to them, pointing at 
those miserable harlots and those extortionate pub- 
licans, " You never do such things as they are guilty 
of doing, oh no ; and yet they luive a better chance 
of going to heaven than you have." 

Even in the case of Zaccheus, when he said, *' Lord, 
I am trying to do right," Christ said, " Come down ; 
I will go to thy house." There was not a creature 
on earth who felt the need of a Saviour to whom 
Christ did not at once open the door of His heart ; 
and the beauty of it was that Christ's heart stood 
open for all that were behind Him, or before Him, or 
on either side of Him. When Christ came from the 
eternal sphere He brought with Him as much of God 
as He could put into the conditions which He was to 
assume ; as much as the human mind could compre- 
hend ; and though He laid aside that part of His 
being by reason of the circumstances in which He 
was to be placed, yet having entered upon our estate, 
when He spake, God spake ; and when He showed 
mercy, it was an exhibition of God's mercy. 

Now, have any of you, interested in the study of 
the texts of Scripture, considered the subject of your 
own want ; of your owa\iop^ •. oi ^a>xc awa.l^aat\ ^ 
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your own strivings; of your own unworthiness; of 
your own longings of soul; and have you said, 
'' Lord, being what I am, what canst Thou do for 
me ? "Have you said, " What canst Thou do for one 
who is slow and lethargic ? What canst Thou do for 
one who is always behind his conception ?" There is 
a Christ for just such an one as that. Have you said, 
" Lord, what canst Thou do for a fiery nature ?" 
There is a divine power for those that are fiery. 
Have you said, " Lord, what canst Thou do for me 
that am proud and hard ?" There is a God of love 
and mercy for such as you are. Have you ever said, 
" What canst Thou do for dispositions that are cold 
and selfish?'' There is a medicine for just such 
dispositions. Have you said, " Lord, what canst thou 
do for those who are self-seeking?^' There is pro- 
vision for them, too. 

Oh, come, ye that are weary and heavy laden ; oh 
come, all ye that are sinful ; oh come, all ye who feel 
the burden of your sin ; to you, to-day, I preach a 
risen Christ. I preach to-day no plan and no atone- 
ment, although there is a plan and there is an atone-, 
ment. Bnt that which you want is a living Saviour. 
What you want is a person that your mind can think 
about as you think about your father and mother, 
your brother and sister, your fidend, your physician, 
your deliverer, your leaaer, your guide. 

Such is Christ. Such is he — ^ready to be over 
against every want. Bein^ the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the Alphabet, he is the 
sum of the whole literature. He is the highest of all. 
He is broader than the earth. He is universal in 
sympathy. He says to every man, " I am the Sun 
of Righteousness." 

Wmtt art thou, Sun ? Thou that bringest back 
from captivity the winter day ; thou that teachest 
all the dead things in the earth to find themselves 
again ; thou that dost drive the night away from the 
weary eyes of watchers ; thou that art the M\ji?^^sc$5ii. 
bounty-giver ; thou that dost trai\^\ ciiSXsgi^i ^-wx^- 
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ing benefactions immeasurable, illimitable, beyond 
want and conception of wanty-thou art the figure 
that represents uod ; and God is as much great^ in 
bounty and mercy and power than thou art as spirit 
is greater than matter. For the sun is a spark. 
Around about the brow of Him that reims are suds 
sparkling as jewels in a crown. What, then, is that 
God who is accustomed to speak of Himself to us as 
the Sun of righteousness tnat arises with healing in 
his beams? 



CHARLES SUMNER. 




HARLES SUMNER was endowed bv nature 
with a noble presence. He was physically 
of a most manly type. He had an ad- 
mirably constituted mind ; and yet, he was 
not a child of genius. His learning, joined to his 
high moral sense, constituted him what he was. He 
was a made man. He was well versed in law, in 
general literature, in history, in art, and in belles 
lettres. He was fitted in all these respects to cany 
to his sphere in the United States Senate great 
influence and great power. He carried there an in- 
dustry which was almost unmatched, and a straight- 
forwardness and unchiEtnging intent which was well- 
nigh without a parallel. The meaning of his life, 
the force of all his enthusiasm, was. Bondage must be 
destroyed, and Liberty must be established. For that 
he became a martjn:. He has died, lately, and from 
the blow that felled him in the Senate chamber, that 
darkened many years of his life, and that gave to him 
a shock which his nervous system never recovered 
from. Not John Brown himself, nor Lincoln, was 
more a martyr for liberty than Charles Sumner has 
been. How glorious such a death as his ! How well 
it beseems his reputation ! Better so. Now, no pity- 
ing. As, when a man is knighted, the sovereign takes 
the sword and smites him on the shoulder, and says, 
** Rise up. Sir Charles !" so the club that smote 
Sumner on the head did more than kni^t^ Vxssir— ^ 
brought him to honour and to VxnxsLOtXA&Vs « 
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His devotion, his sufTering, his perseverance, have 
been without faltering. He filled nobly the place 
where God put him. And God worked largely hf 
him in the restoration of the conscience in the politico 
and statesmanship of this nation, and to-day the 
whole nation stands still to honour the name of 
Cliarles Sumner. ^ 

No son bears his name. No family will transmit 
it to the future. No descendant will gaze fondlv 
upon his pictured face, and say, ''It was my ancestor. ' 
He and liis kindred are cut off. But the old State 
that gave him birth, and that he served so nobly, 
sliall cut his name in letters so deep that time itsdf 
shall never rub them out ; and no man sludl ever 
read the liistory of these United States of America^ 
and fail to sec, shining brightly, with growing lustxe 
through the ages, the name of CSiarles Sumner. No 
son, no daughter, weeps for him ; but down a million 
du^y cheeks there are tears trickling. They whom 
he served weep for him. He was the Moses that 
helped to bring out of bondage myriads of die 
oppressed, who to-day feel that a father and a pro- 
tector is gone up from among them; and I would 
rather have the sympathy, the sorrow, and the prayers 
of the smitten than all the eulogies and all tiie 
honours of strong and prosperous men. He has lived 
well. He has died well. His faults will go down 
with him. His virtues will live after him. He joined 
himself to whatever was best in his time. Now he is 
with God. 

Young men, let me speak a few words to you in 
respect to some parts of the example of this man 
who has departed from our midst. 

First, you will take notice that he identified lus 
own interests with the noblest interests of his coun- 
try. Ho was not a vermin statesman, a parasitic 
statesman, who looked upon his countay but as a 
carcass, from which he might draw blood. In a venal, 
corrupt time, he held trust and power unsulUed and 
unsuspected. N othing caa s^^3S2L\y&Wfe\ W \JfiL^ ^jo^ 
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ment of corrupt men than the fact that they never 
dared to approach him — ^for Mr. Sumner said, with 
inimitable naivete^ " People speak of Washington as 
being corrupt. I do not believe a word of it; I have 
been in Washington fifteen years and more, and I 
have never seen a particle of corruption ! No, he 
never had. He was the last man that any corrupt 
schemer dared to approach. 

It is not necessary that men should be greedy, and 
selfish, and corrupt, in order to be prosperous. The 
foremost man of his time has died with white hands 
and a clean heart. 

His patriotism sought no aggrandisement of his 
nation by defrauding others. His was not a belli- 
gerent nor a selfish statesmanship. He attempted to 
associate this land of his love with the best interests 
of mankind universally. He was an advocate of 
peace. He preached and inspired the sense of justice 
among nations. Known well in America and in Europe, 
and esteemed among statesmen and courts and law- 
yers ever3nvhere, his voice was against violence, and 
for amity based upon justice. His ambition was not 
for the ** manifest destiny " of greediness ; it was for 
the better destiny of temperance, forbearance, pa- 
tience, and plentitude of power for the defence of 
ourselves, but yet more for the defence of the poor 
and of liie needy. Everywhere aggression met his 
determined resistance. He was a statesman because 
he based all procedure on great principles. He was a 
republican statesman because he sought the welfare 
01 all ; and not of a privileged class. In his case this 
is the more noticeable because his personal habits did 
not lead him to love association with common people. 
It was principle, and not personal attraction, tnat 
moved him. In some sense, it may be said that he 
denied himself, and loved those who were beneath 
him. Nay, I think he thought more of mankind 
than he did of men. I think he loved the principles 
of justice and of liberty, rather than liW^-^ ^jscA. 
justice themselves. It was \)eca\]L&/^ Yi^set^s^ \s^ ^^.-^r*- 
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tical life glorified the principle of liberty, tbat he 
loved it. 

He is an example of personal integrity — ^an ex- 
ample not a little needed. Much assaulted much 
misunderstood, partly from his own fault, aad partly 
from circumstances, nevertheless he was prosperous, 
and had an illustrious career, never drooping, and 
never really blackened by any taint. He has died in 
honour ; and his name remains a glorious name in 
the galaxy of American patriots. 

He was a man of courage, and of fidelity to his 
convictions. He never meanly calculated. He never 
asked the question whether it was dangerous to speak. 
He was one of those heroic spirits thia.t carried the 
fight fiirther than it needed to be carried. He erred 
by an excess of bravery. He was a self-sacrificing 
man, giving' up every prospect of life for the sake of 
doing his duty and establishing rectitude. He lost 
his Ufe, and found it. He has verified the truth that 
disinterestedness is not inconsistent with the highest 
ambition. We have not a great many such men. There 
is not a disposition, in uiis great, trading, thriving, 
commercial nation, and in this time of greed, to believe 
in romantic heroism of character ; and it is good for 
us to be called to the consideration of a man who did 
not live for himself, and whose nature, naturally re- 
volving about itself, was trained by the principle of 
justice to develop itself for the welEare of others. I 
cannot conceive of a man who by nature befitted the 
courtly circle better than he. If I had looked through 
all the old State of Massachusetts, I could not have 
found, it seems to me, one man who would have 
been more likely to ally himself to government, to 
party, and to illustrious power than Charles Sumner ; 
and it was a marvel of tne providence of God to see 
this man, who was built apparently to play the part 
of a sovereign and an aristocrat, filling the ofiice of 
nurse to the slave child ; giving his brilliant know- 
ledge, his unwearied induBtery, «ixdL>3si^^rQk>^^R\aL^\sL\ia 
bad gathered from every ^iddi, \ft \!cLaafc^V^\«ft\^ 
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succour; and bringing the stores of his literary 
attainments, the richness of his historical researches, 
and the accumulated treasures of the ages, which were 
his, and employing them to build better huts for the 
emancipatedbondmen. 

If he does not rank with the earlier men of our 
history ; if he does not rank with the inventive 
geniuses of the age to which he belonged : yet, no 
man in America has ever surpassed Charles Sumner 
in the entire dedication of the gifts which God granted 
him to the service of the poor and needy. Thousands 
and thousands are blessed by him who have only 
heard his name to rail at it ; for while he secured 
rights to the poor, and while he removed disabilities 
from those who were enthralled, not only the parti- 
cular class for whom he specially laboured were bene- 
fitted, but every honest man in the country, whatever 
might be his nationality, participated in the bounty 
which he wrought out. 

He has gone to his reward. He has lived a noble 
and spotless life on eartL He has not been a hero 
without a blemish ; and yet his blemishes were not 
spots of taint. His &ults were weaknesses, not crimes 
of the souL They were intensities, partaking some- 
what of fierceness, engendered by the high conflicts 
through which he passed. And let us forget them. 
Let us bury them, as we bury his noble form, dust to 
dust, under the sod. Let us remember his virtue, his 
integrity, his self-devotion, his enormous industry, his 
patient humanity, and his endurance unto the end as 
a martjrr for liberty. 



THE WATS OF YICK 




[N the western country, where they trap game, 
they build enclosures for wild turkeys, and 
strew grain under the rails, along a deep 
trench dug for the purpose ; and the 
turkeys, with their neads down, pick up the gram, 
and, without suspecting their danger, go into the trap 
that is set for them. It is the nature of a turkey 
wlicn he is caught, to carry his head high. He neyer 
will stoop except when he is feeding. Being in the 
enclosure, as he will not lower his head, and as he 
cannot rise on the win^ unless he has running ground, 
he cannot escape. That is just the way young men 
are caught. They go along feeding, feeoing, feeding, 
carrying their head low, and creeping into the en- 
closure ; and then, being proud, and carrying their 
head high, they cannot escape, and are destroyed. 

It is certainly one of the most agreeable and charm- 
ing of hours when half-a-dozen young fellows are 
assembled in a little quiet room, where are provided 
for them, in the most attractive manner, the choicest 
of viands and liquors. What can be better than cood 
fellowship, where you can get the best of everything 
to eat, and drink, and smoke ? What can be more 
joyful than for companions to be " hail fellows well 
mot " from day to day, from week to week, and from 
month to month ? And as days go on, with the fre- 
<iuont repetition of this pleasant indulgence, the taint 
that lay undeveloped in the blood of one of these 
youun men begins to s^fm^ u-^. \x» ^^s^ ^j^w^Asd. a 
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spark to set on fire a train that has come down from 
ancestors of several generations back. And he goes 
on from moderate indulgence to dissipation, and from 
dissipation to intoxication. Another grows careless 
in his habits. Another feels the tedium of hard work, 
and longs for companionship, and becomes uneasy, 
and frequents the saloon where he finds agreeable 
fellowship, and enjoys good drinks, and good stories, 
and stories that are not so good. 

By and by twenty years have gone, and where are 
these young men ? Somebody asks, " Where is No. 
1 r " Well," the reply is, " his health failed, and 
he went to sea, and died on the voyage. Consump- 
tion they said he had." " mere is No. 2 T " I do 
not know. He did poorly in business ; he was sent 
on to the plains ; and when I last heard of him he 
was somewhere among the mines, in the mountains." 
" Where is No. 3 ?" " Oh, he's alive ; but everybody 
that knows him wishes he was dead." "Where is No. 
4 ?" " Well, he is about the only one that escaped. 
He broke away, and got clear. I believe he is now a 
minister somewhere. ' " Where is No. 5 ?" " In 
Greenwood." 

If I knew the names, I suppose I could, from the 
persons that lived in Brooklyn thirty years ago, in 
easy circumstances, and in respectable society, select 
thousands of young men, amiable, well-intentioned, 
fairly educated, with every business prospect, and 
about whom was every rational hope, but who went 
down the way of death, for no other reason than 
because they thought it was perfectly safe, as they 
knew it to be perfectly delightful, to indulge in those 
incipient steps out of which came intoxication and 
ruin. I do not know what it is that makes young 
men who hate liquor want to drink. I was myself 
brought up by a temperate father. I never but once 
saw nim touch liquor in all my boyhood ; and then 
it was after he had been sick, and on a chilly Sunday 
morning. I remember that lift ^etA, m\» ^^ ^^"^^^ 
and turned out a little xuni axA dit^s^ ^^* ^^^'■i 
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heard him preach against the nse of intoxicating 
liquors, I had listened to the delivery of his six ser- 
mons on intemperance, and I knew the history of 
tliem ; and this act of his surprised me. 

In my youth I was carious to know what wine vas 
like ; I was bewitched to taste it ; land I entered into 
an arrangement with George Woodruff for the gratifi- 
cation of that curiosity. I was to give him the money, 
he was to buy the wme, and we were to go out into 
the lot to driiik it. There was a kind of fascinatimi 
about it, I wanted to see what it was — and I did see 
what it was 1 Happily I was not lured by it. It ^ras 
not spiced, it was not sweetened ; and it burned and 
disgusted me. How many there are that have that 
same desire ! It is contrary to the custom and teach- 
ing of their parents and homes ; but they want to 
taste and see ! 

And then, how many there are who have no real 
appetite for wine, but have a sense of shame in not 
taking it when it is offered to them, or when they see 
others take it ! Gentlemen drink, and they want to 
drink. The same is true in regard to smoking. Oh ! 
that there might be a feeling among men that to be a 
gentleman was to be a clean man, and not to create 
a stench ! But our young men don't want to be clean ! 
A young man of a clean mouth, unsmeared by sour 
beer or intoxicating drinks, and unsmoked bv tobacco, 
feels uneasy till he can get the nasty smell on Iiim, 
in his hair, through and through his skin, and his 
whole composition. Then he begins to think he is a 
gentleman. If ill odours make gentlemen, I can find 
m the field the ripest specimens ! 

Besides, how many young persons are fascinated 
with thoughts that I should not call vices, but that 
are eggs out of which will be hatched vices ! 

These ways of indulging the appetites in which 

there is no thrift ; in which there is no promise of 

good ; in which there is an experience the nearing of 

which ought to make CNety m^wo!^ ^Matlxvi^le ; at the 

entrance of whicli, i£ oi^^ cou\^ Q^X^^asax ^^taiu*^ 
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wUspered, a voice says, " Those who enter here go 
in the ways of death/' — ^these ways take hold of other 
courses, that I will not name> out that lead to de- 
struction. 

Glittering visions, that make a fiury-scene of life ; 
temptations that transform the whole inward ex- 
perience, and make a new history ; false appearances, 
that are fuU of promises of triumph— these cany 
men steadfastly down to death. Ways that are full 
of pleasantness at the beginning, but the ends of 
which are death, are prepared purposely by men who 
are stewards of the aevil, all through our cities and 
towns and villages. 

Even lawful things often cease to be lawful. There 
are no nobler amusements than many of those which 
have been proscribed. They are so struck through 
with temptations, or they are associated with temp^ 
tions in such a way, that it is not safe for men to use 
them. Perfectly safe it is, for me, to go into a ten- 
pin alley, night after night, though it is not for many 
a young man, where there is a bar at one end and a 
fool at the other. What is a better game than 
billiards ? and what is a more dangerous place for a 
young man than a billiard saloon ? In your father's 
nouse it is a game of which no one need be ashamed ; 
but in a place where it is just one element in a whole 
nest of temptations, you should be ashamed to be 
found, because it is so near to dangers, and you are 
so caUow, so excitable, and so easily drawn into evils. 
There are many games of the household that are in 
themselves harmless, but that on a Western steamboat 
are harmful. They stand so easily and naturally con- 
nected with gambling that, though they seem innocent 
in the beginning, in the end they are destructive. A 
^oung man comes up from an obscure quarter, and is 
mtroduced into the society of those who are the belles 
and beaux of society. ^ He finds it to be the custom 
among his new associates to play cards for a small 
stake ; and he plays with them, ^\s;s»^ "^ t&s&j^ ^^cs^ 
game interestmg. He has \)eeii ca^x^oti^ i^-s^ ^s^^ 
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things, and he is acting against his judgment. He 
. does not like to play for money ; but the company 
that he is in do it, and he waives his objections. He 
acts on the principle that Among Romans one must 
do as Romans do — a maxim which only needs a little 
extension to make it read, Amona devils one mtist do 
as devils do! This principle woula make it necessary, 
if he found himself in the company of professional 
gamblers, to become a professional gambler. He has 
taken down the barrier which stood between him and 
temptation. And so, little by little, he goes on. 
By and by he may escape, if he is in fortunate cir- 
cumstances. If, however, he is in other circumstances, 
he will perish. Some will go free ; many will be 
caught. 

But I am not speaking of any particular form of 
^ame : I am speaking of the general fact that it is 
dangerous for men to indulge in pleasures which stand 
near temptations, and temptations that are meant to 
be seductive, and to draw men down to perdition. It 
is dangerous for men to stand in the neighbourhood 
of such temptations, I do not care how innocent the 
things are per se. It was perfectly innocent for me 
to ride on a mule up the sides of Swiss mountains ; 
but it was perfectly provoking the way the mule 
would take the very edge of the path, when there 
was a precipice three or four thousand feet deep below 
me, so that if the animal had made a misstep 1 would 
have been dashed to pieces. Thousands of men are 
riding mules — that is, themselves— -on the outer edge 
of dangerous paths ; and it will only require one smaJl 
mistake to throw them to the bottom of a deep preci- 

Sice. And no man has a right to live even a moral 
fe in such a way that his path winds around so near 
a precipice that the slightest deviation from the exact 
course shall destroy him. 

A gentleman in Central New York, who carried on 
a lar^e business, needed fvmAa \ ^aii \i<b ^T^da^ad a 
neighhour's name on sundry noVe»,m>i)tLN^\L\OtLV^^^\. 
money out of the bank, TYv^ fccs^* XLo\fe\iw=5vxi'5^ ^^ 
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and he paid it. He was able to m^et it, and he knew 
be should be. The second note became due, and he 
paid it. The third became due, and he paid that. 
Ifeefore the next was due he was stricken down with a 
bilious fever. He had the means of pa3dng it, but he 
was out of his head. This fourth note was protested, 
and the fraud was found out when it went to the 
endorsers. The man intended no dishonesty. He 
was able to meet the notes, and he meant to ; and 
yet, he was caught on the last one. I saw him in 
Auburn. The chaplain told me there was no better 
man in the prison. (There were a great many men 
in that prison that I thought ought to be out ; and 
there were a great many out that I thought ought to 
be in.) Now, is it safe for an honest man to carry 
himself along the edge of dishonesty, even if his in- 
tention is good ? * 

I do not know but I am writing to men who have 
done that same thing, and escaped. Because you 
have escaped, I suppose the enormity of the peril 
does not strike your mind ; but if you had had that 
man's experience of a few years at Auburn, I think 
it would have changed your impressions about it. It 
is not safe for any man to rid!e so near the edge of 
disaster that if he makes one misstep it will plunge 
him into ruin. And yet, thousands of young men in 
our cities are doing this all the time ; and they leave 
it to chance whether they shall perish or not. 

How few of those that hear me believe this ! But 
if some of you could speak there would be a resonant 
Amen ! from bitter hearts. 

Go with me down to the low estate of the great 
class of ruined men. Question the pauper in the 
poor-house. Interrogate the tenant of the hospital, 
whose vices have brought him there. Ask the man 
of rotten bones, " Did you set out for this ? When 
you began, was this what you meant?" He will 
reply, with husky voice, " No ; it seemed all pleasure 
when I began." There are wa^s tliat seem xx^Vt \.q 
a»^, but tkmr ends are death. K^ ^^ >^^^a5u^ i 
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drunkard, in some interval when his reason is lucid. 
Did you aim at this ? Is this the profession that you 
started to study ? Is this the result that you meant 
to attain ? " He will say, " No ; I never thought 
that I should be a drunkard. I wish I had known in 
the beginning what I know now. I would have never 
touch^ the accursed thing if I had." Ask the 
miserable, kicked-about creature that wants to die» 
but dare not die ; that hates life, but hugs life ; that 
nobody but God cares for, or pities, or thinks of — 
ask him, " In those sweet days of dalliance, in tiiose 
gay rides, in those delightful self-indulgent ways, in 
that pleasant indolence, were you proposing to your- 
self to die such a miserable being as you are ? Did 
you seek this?" "No ! no !" he will say. "The 
way seemed very different when I went into it from 
what it does now." 

So it is that the devil tempts men, by putting 
flowers all around the ways of eidl. He makes the 
first steps in the downward path to be most charming. 
The ground is plushy under foot, and sweet and 
fragrant clusters hang on each side and overhead. 
Step by step, as men go down, birds sing to them. 
Ana the way is delightful to them. But as they 
proceed, the road grows more and more precipitous. 
And yet they think that a little farther on thev shall 
strike fields of charming experience. But alas! a 
little farther down, and a little farther down, the way 
is more and more barren. And if they turn to go 
back there are minions of the devil that ur^e them 
forwajrd, and drive them down to the very end. 

The last ways of wrong-doing are ways of unutter- 
able sorrow and regret. 



YAIUE OF CHRIST-LIKE NATURE. 




SWEET and Christlike nature goes deeper 
into moral relations and truths than it is 
possible for a man of mere culture or mere 
thought-power to go. I state this, not so 
much as a general proposition as to point out some 
facts which are recognised by all who have much to 
do with the Ghristianization of the lower classes of 
society. We often find a poor and ignorant man 
or woman in this world who is a better teacher of 
spiritual things than the ripest and richest scholar, 
r have known, in my own history, several whom I 
revered as my spiritual superiors, while they were far 
inferior to me in acquired knowledge, and even in 
intellectual force. The deep things of the Spirit 
they had grown familiar with. Their souls had en- 
tered into the Spirit of God, and they had so aban- 
doned themselves to the divine indwelling, that their 
sense of spiritual truths, their soul-experience, was 
vastly greater than mine. Their judgments were al- 
most unerring. 

One of the wisest women that I ever saw in my life 
was an old negress who came North for the redemption 
of one or two of her daughters; and this con^gation 
had a hand in their emancipation. The manifestation 
of tenderness and the absence of wrath in her case 
were extraordinary. She had a strong nature ; she. 
was capable of feeling all that any soul could ; and 
yet her patience and forgiveness toward those who 
were her oppressors, her pity for them, aiiA W Ws^S.- 
hty, were remarkable. Hex xe&aa8JL\ft\i^<aBrcv^^ ^c^«% 
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in bitterness, or to speak severely of the system under 
which she was brought up, was sublime. She showed 
herself to be transcendently superior to most of us in 
these respects. The spirit which she exhibited was a 
revelation to many. I remember the profound admira- 
tion with which I looked upon her, and saw the deeper 
life than that of mere superficial experience which 
she was living. 

Here was this slave woman, with comparatively no 
knowledge. A little hght had found its way into her 
soul. She had come under the influence of the Spirit 
of God in Christ Jesus, and it controlled her. Her 
eight or ten children were one by one taken from her 
and sold ; and yet she was without bitterness, with- 
out wrath, without revenge toward those who had 
wronged her. Nay she had the profoundest yearn- 
ing toward them. She stood as a trunk with branch 
after branch torn off ; but the topmost boughs were 
bright with blossoms, and the light of heaven rested 
on them. 

It is not what we know by the outward under- 
standing that fits us for instructing men in matters 
pertaining to the Spirit. It is the glory of God that 
sweetens that chamber of the soul which has the 
deepest spiritual elements in it, and which makes men 
powerful in dealing with their fellow-men to elevate 
them. 

Men may be in external elements masters of 
Christian history and of Cliristian theory, and yet he 
ignorant of essential Christian Ufe. They maybe 
competent to teach in many external things, but not 
competent to teach that which is the deepest and the 
best. And so God makes the last to be first. The 
despised things of this world he makes to be honour- 
able, and the weak things he makes to be strong, in 
the inward and most beautiful sense. 

The assaults which are being made upon Christianity 
in our day make it necessary that all those who believe 
pTotoundlY i^ Christ, m God, w\^ m tiska Christian 
scheme should enter into Wi^ s^vn!^ oi \xwfe ^t5^\^^^^ 
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and not allow themselves to put their faith in religion 
upon any historical grounds — though there are his- 
torical grounds which are important. Religion should 
not be made to rest on mere ratiocination. There 
ought to be in the church such a spiritual knowledge 
of God, such an innermost communion with invisible 
things, such a development of the spirit of man, that 
he Miould see God, and be able to say, " I know, I 
know r 

Drifting for ever like fishermen on the banks of 
Newfoundland, who have lost their reckonings, and 
are obliged to find theur way by the blowing of horns 
and the ringing of bells, is greatly to be deplored ; 
yet how many thousands there are in the chilling 
mists of scepticisms to-day! and they are to be 
brought out, if they are brought at all, not by the 
power of external reasoning or historic asseveration, 
but by the development in men of the power of Christ 
Jesus. 

You may take a bronze statue, and set it up in the 
market-place, and if it has a disproportioned nose, 
and hideous ears, and ungainly limbs, you may get 
all the artists in the world to praise it, and to declare 
that it is natural and beautiful, but men will not 
believe it. Some from indolence, or from some other 
motive, may say, " Yes, yes, I see it ;" but they will 
not see it — they cannot. On the other hand you may 
set a whole school of artists and critics to reviling a 
statue as being infamous and outrageous ; and yet, 
when you come to remove the raiment, if it is intrin- 
sically beautiful, in spite of all that can be said 
against it it will stand and shine, and men, whether 
they want to or not, will have to confess that it is 
beautiful. Beauty is its own argument, its own 
evidence. 

Now, there is nothing so beautiful as the graces of 
the soul. There is nothing like meekness and gentle- 
ness and sweetness. Shut up half-a-dozen sharp, 
acidulous, sceptical, cynical patients in a hos^vtaL 
with two or three Sisters o£ Ckadty, Tcisafe^s3K55SN.^fBL- 
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ing angels are kind to them in all their frets ; they 
are patient with all their unreasonableness, they are 
gentle under all their insults, feeling superior to them, 
and not caring for them ; they watch them through 
delirioiis hours ; they serve them during theb convt 
lescence ; and they are conscious all the time that 
there is inside of them a hidden man that has never 
yet come to development. They have been dealing 
with them in their animal nature, but they are con- 
tinually knocking at the door of the soul, and saying 
to that inner man that has never been awakened, 
" Wake up !" And I tell you, great is the power of 
Christian faith and Christian kindness in bringing out 
the divinity that is in the souls of men. What we 
need more than anything else is the power of long- 
suffering ; the power of being injured, and yet being 
like 6oa ; the power of loving, though you be not 
loved ; the power of looking on men witk compassion, 
according to your measure (and a small measure it is), 
as Christ looked upon those who were around about 
Him ; the power of the inward spiritual man, acting 
in all the relatipns of the household, and in the whole 
sphere of life. 

Oh ! If I could call together with a trumpet such 
an army as I would like, it should be made up of men 
clad with the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians ; and I 
would march through the earth with these soldiers, 
with that panoply on them, and they would be 
irresistible. 

Christian influence is not external administration, 
and it is not mental excogitation. These are well ; 
but power in the soul is that which makes it like Grod. 
It is the intrinsic beauty of that manhood which is 
like Christ Jesus. And that is the hope of the world. 

When I call men to a Christian life, I am met, a 

thousand times, by objections to which I think the 

foregoing considerations furnish a fair answer. One 

man says, " I could not conduct my business if I were 

to become a ChristiaiiL, anA. 'wct^ \» \ct^ ^^TN&Nssssck. 
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man says, " I have a violent temper, I have a nature 
that has never been trained ; and if I were to go into 
the Church I could not restrain it; and I should 
bring disgrace on religion." Very likely you would, 
if you came in from mere external motives ; but if 
you entered under the influence of the Spirit of God 
in your soul, you do not know what that influence 
would do for you, and you never can know, till you 
try it. Another man sayTs, " I never could give this 
up, and I never could give that up." You never 
could appropriate all the blessings tnat would come 
flocking to you. Only once let a soul enter the 
Christian life with conscious fidelity to the truth, in 
the sublimest act of consecration to Christ Jesus, 
realizing Him to be the Lord of the universe, — ^and 
all things belong to that soul, and he knows it and 
feels it. The New Testament says, in language 
transcending anything which man can say : " There- 
fore let no man glory in men ; for all things are 
yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours : and ye are Christ's : and Christ 
is God's." 



DIYINE LOYE. 




|0D showed his love in that He died for us 
while yet we were His enemies. He showed 
His love for ns in that He suffered for our 
sake at every step of unfolding in this life 
while we were at such a distance from true, dis- 
interested requital and gratitude — ^from everything 
like the divine disposition. God is obliged to bear 
us as sick babes are borne in the arms of nurses, 
through all the years of our lives. And when at last 
we come to the heavenly gate, we are none of us to 
enter into the laUd of the blest because we shall say, 
" Behold, I am accordant, symmetric, perfected I " 
None of us are to go into the heavenly land by reason 
of the many good deeds that we nave performed. 
Every one of us, entering in, will say, " I am come 
borne by the motherhood and fatherhood of God, who 
has taken pity on me in my distress ; and I am what 
I am by the wondrous love and care of God. Open, 
ye gates, that I may see Him who loved me, and died 
for me. Open, ye long ranks between me and my 
God, that I may behold that love and salvation which 
has by its virtue and power never let men alone, but 
has drawn them upward and outward, as the sun 
draws flowers from the soil. I shall not enter heaven 
by reason of what I have achieved. I shall open no 
gates as the conqueror of a besieged city, to take 
possession of that which is mine. I shall not, either, 

J:o to heaven as a pauper or beggar, but with my 
ead Ufted up, and wim m^ \i^«itv» ixj^ ^1 ^s^^oss^ 
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and with my soul vibrating with joy. I shaU go as 
one redeemed by the love* of Christ, by the love of 
God the Father, and by the ministration of the Holy 
Spirit : I shall go as an infinite beneficiary. I shall 
go to the Source of all bounty and sweetness and 
happiness, and lay down my crown, saying, " Not 
unto me, not unto me, but unto Thy name, be all the 
glory and the power, for ever and for ever." 



WALKING BY FAITH. 




OU will go through the city of London 
to-morrow, and bear burdens, and hear 
sounds, and your mind will be absorbed 
with these things, and your life wiU be in 
them ; but you will leave behind you a home that is 
dearer to you than the shop. N^ay, for that alone 
has the shop or the store or the office any value. It 
is for wife and children and friends that you labour. 
And the occupations and distractions and excitements 
of the day do not take away from you the influence of 
home — ^that supremest earthly influence of your life 
which is working upon you. 

A faint emblem this is of tliat higher home where 
my father is, where my mother is, iimere my brother 
is, where my children are, and where I shall be also. 
It is not far off. I hear its sounds sometimes. I feel 
its influence often. I am touched with its warmth. 
I am filled and thrilled with its joy. I believe in it 
I know that '* there remaineth a rest for the people of 
God." Storms drive us toward it The thunder and 
the crash of earthly discordances are, after all, but 
the background on which there shall be the sweet 
melodies of the heavenly life. I live by hope, by 
faith. ^ It lifts one up. it carries one over obstacles. 
With it we pass streams unbridged, and ford streams 
without bottom. We are borne as on angel vrings. 
We live " as seeing Hvox '^iVkJCi Sa VxsNival^W* How 
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blessed is this upper life ! How blessed is the life 
which men live by their higher nature, which touches 
the divine, which interprets the divine, and which 
leads unto the divine, so that at last we shall stand 
in Zion and see God I 



ST. PAUL. 




Here never have been any brighter scenes 
than those through which the apostle Paul 
passed ; and there has never been a man 
who, on so high a level of enthusiastic sen- 
timent, has eaualled or been fit to be likened to him. 
Aside from Cnrist, he is the one shining light of the 
New Testament dispensation, standing there as Moses 
stood in the Old Testament dispensation. Though 
the Jews, running far back in their thoughts toward 
antiquity, spoke evermore with veneration of the 
founders of their nation — ^Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob — and not improperly; yet all these great 
names are mere shadows. They have left no special 
memorial — no great truth which they bore and 
rounded out. They are landmarks very much as 
those stone-heap witnesses were, which the IsraeUtes 
were accustomed to build on great occasions. Moses 
had a creative nature, and he left institutions and 
laws and methods which have made the world wiser 
and better to this day ; but John and Paul are the 
two natures of the New Testament, who, inflamed 
by Jesus, were made to be significantly His oreat 
forces. John represents the interior and thougntfdl 
and undemonstrative manhood ; but, if he be larger 
and nobler in some respects, yet, after all, his reve- 
lation to the world as an active force is not so great 
as that of Paul. John may be, in and of himself, 
perhaps, deeper and higher ; but as a regenerating 
power, acting upon t\ie nnoA^, ^?k.>a\.»^W ^as made 
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up of profound personal experience, with an intense 
practical nature, far transcends John in his sphere, 
in the width of it, and in its force. 

It is quite noticeable that he who has developed 
in modern times, on religious grounds, the doctrine 
of the sacredness of the individual man, or the doc- 
trine of the nobility of manhood, should himself 
have been brought up, I might almost say, a besotted 
Pharisee. A Pharisee is one who worships instru- 
ments. Whoever believes that churches, or books, 
or institutions, or customs, are more valuable than 
men, is a Pharisee ; and, on the other hand, whoever 
believes that man is transcendantly more valuable 
than his institutions is a Paulist — that is to say, he 
is a Christman, or a Christian. For this idea was 
borrowed by the apostle Paul from Jesus, who, never 
disdaining institutions, never disdaining the customs 
of his country, was adhered to enthusiastically by 
the common people, because he so well represented 
to them the noblest notion of a Jew. He was a ser- 
vant to their sabbaths and synagogues and modes of 
worship ; and yet, after all, through his obedience 
to these things, there shone out in Him, more and 
more to the end, the conception that the unit of 
value in the universe is living intelligence. Man 
makes society ; man fashions communities ; man 
frames institutions ; but his value does not depend 
. upon what he does in the framing of mstitutions. 
He is not like a stone that goes into a wall, and 
helps to build a palace or a fort, and is good for no- 
thing except as the fort or the palace is good. He 
is not like a brick, compressed and made shapely, in 
order that it may be laid just so with line and trowel. 
He is a living being, in and of himself ; and aU 
society, all reUgion, all churches, all institutions, 
come as servants to him, who is the master of them 
who is the one for whom they were created, and who 
is independent of them — pr can be, or ought to be, if 
he is not. It is because these things hel^ ^ ycAjx ^<^ j 
measure manliness, it is \)eca\iafc w^^ \rcvsv^ \». Klis^^ss. i 
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lia&d that vhidi makes him bmder and atr oi ig er and 
richer, that they are TalnaUe to him; and the moment 
tber cease to do that he oeaaes to be amenable ta 
them. 

Just as Eooa as diis large ocmoeptioQ of the liberty 
of manhood, of the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
men fiee, of the liberty which all men enter into 
when they are by the Divine Spirit brought into line, 
not in their lower animal nature, bat in their reason, 
ill their mond sentiments^ and in that intuition whidi 
comes from the higher feelings^-just as soon as this 
larze conception ot liberty takes possession of a man, 
and he lives according to it, he becomes free. For 
whatever things men are accustomed to do becanss 
the law says thev shall, under the influence of this 
new conception they do because they like to do them. 
Tliey act voluntarily. It is pleasanter for them to 
do right than to do wrcm^, just as it is pleasanter for 
a musician to make choroiB than to make discords. 

A man may rise to a plane where he speaks the 
truth because it is sweeter to speak the truth than to 
speak falsehood. A man may do honest because he 
feels that honesty is intrinsically better to him than 
dishonesty. And so, in every place, that which men 
do by law and by rule, they come at last to do by 
volition. In the highest reach of which we have any 
notion upon earth, men do things involuntarily and 
automatically. 

Paul was one, then, who cared for nothing so much 
as for that ennobled manhood which is the result of 
the divine influence upon the human soul. The in- 
flections in his writings which dissuade from every 
form of evil, and exhort to every form of good, are 
simply marvellous. Men have read those writings in 
order to frame theologies — ^and they have had business 
on hand to do that. It has been assumed, generally, 
that out of the New Testament decrees — ^at least so 
far as the whole will of God is concerned — ^you can 
frame the outlines of th© dvvYaa ^or^^nvmeut^ of the 
diyixiQ attributes, and oi t\ift axroi^ ^rocr^wewi,^^^ 
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as the outcome of the divine economy in time. Men 
have supposed that from the New Testament should 
be extracted these ^reat elements ; and they have 
been busy in attempting to mark them out ; whereas 
that which the New Testament is remarkable for, that 
which it has been to a very large extent recofipiised 
and employed as being — ^is that it deals with the 
formation of a beautiful, noble manhood. Paul was 
the apostle of manhood — ^manhood in Christ Jesus — 
he bemg both the model and the inspiration. 



THE BROTHERHOOD OF NAHONS. 




HIS brotherhood implies that every grada- 
tion should be inspired with sympathy and 
with a true benevolence for every other. 
All society is a unit. If a part suffer all 
suffer in turn, directly or indirectly, sooner or later. 
The welfare of the top and of the middle and of the 
bottom are identical. That which is good for the 
higher rains down benefits for all that are below them ; 
and that which is good for the lowest brings by its 
influence benefits to the highest. That which is good 
for my head is good for my feet ; and that which is 
bad for my feet is bad for my head. That which is 
good or bad for my right hand is good or bad for my 
left hand. You cannot give paralysis to one side ana 
have the other side go on its way rejoicing. And if 
one portion of the human family suffer, the whole 
human family suffer. More and more is this so, as 
their intercourse grows facile and universal and rapid, 
and becomes multitudinous in its effects. More and 
more the unity of the human family requires that 
there shall be common S3nnpathy, common consulta- 
tion and common wisdom for the whole. Wrong done 
to any part is wrong done to every part ; and right 
done to any part is right done to all parts. 

Secondly, the welfare of all the members of the 

family of mankind — ^the poorest, the most ignorant, 

the oppressed by labour — concerns every honest and 

Christian man. There is no posaMYifc^ of dj^vQlo^mg 

the true Christian spirit in sxicJa. a^jo^j ^a^Siaa^ ^Ts^ajcL 
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shall not care for his fellow-men ; and in proportion 
as men lift themselves above common want, if they 
have the spirit of true religion they become sympa- 
thetic, and go down to those who are their inferiors 
and are most in need of them. 

Now, I advocate no promiscuous charity ; I advo- 
cate no false theories of government or of political 
economy ; I advocate what I regard to be necessary 
and indispensable to the welfare of men. 

There is a great movement among the working 
people of the globe. All Europe is astir to-day. If 
the interior aritation seems not able to burst the 
crust, and woA up into mighty forces, it is only a 
question of time. The great multitude of working 
men are to be heeded. We are coming upon a new 
era. There is to be development. And it is all- 
important that we should know the lines along which 
it IS going to take place. I hold that it is not going 
to take place by any external arrangements ; and 
that it is not going to take place by decrees of 
government which ahall equalise revenues, and slice 
off the heads of those who get too high, thus bringing 
all upon a common level. I believe that men wiu 
come up as individuals to all the amenities of man- 
hood. Communities and nations are to be developed by 
the development of men, and not by the enactments of 
legislation. Legislation may do some things : it may 
remove some obstacles; it may facilitate progress; 
but after all, the indispensable condition by which 
the great mass of working men, at home and abroad, 
are to acquire place, and ease, and comfort, is that 
they shall be trained and cultured. For a man in 
this world is what his brain makes him. A man 
whose brain puts him alongside of the ox may low 
till the judgment day, but he will not be more than 
an ox. A man whose brain puts him by the side of 
the ass will stand there as long as his brain fixes him 
to that brotherhood. He that would go up must go 
up by the elevation of his being. It is bein^ tl^t 
makes rank and conditioii, B\3^sa\iasL\k^l kt^'^&L^aa^. 
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conditions may temporarily exist with more or less 
power and influence ; but all the great natural causes 
which are making the growths of society turn on this 
interior condition — ^the amount of brain, what part of 
the head it is located in, and what degree of culture 
has been given to it. 

I am a working man, and the son of a working man. 
All the blood in these veins came from men who were 
mechanics. I am not ashamed of it, nor am I proud 
of it. .It is just as good as any other blood, and not 
any better. In so far as I am on a higher plane of 
work and pleasure than the mere physical labourer, I 
am what I am, by the grace of (jod, simply through 
culture. In my fathers and in their fathers was 
rolled over to me my portion, and that which I have, 
I got from tilling my little garden-patch here. It is 
simply what a man has in him, and where it is, that 
determines what he is. 

Now, preaching to the working classes the injustice 
of wealth and the oppression of capital is not what 
is wanted. Of course, there are some injustices of 
wealth, and there are some oppressions of capital ; 
but I should like to know what part of the earth- 
machine goes yet without squeaking. I should like 
to know where, in this clumsy thing that we call the 
world, there is any arrangement ntted so exactly 
that the joints do not grind and rub. There is con- 
flict in the conditions of society to-day ; and the only 
way of relief is to make men more. Are races op- 
pressed ? It is because there is not enough of them. 
Fill them up interiorly, and you cannot oppress them. 
You cannot oppress a man when you have made him 
large enough. It is not possible to make slaves of 
men who are plenary in the brain. The strong domi- 
nate the weak generically, universally, simply because 
the strong are the men who have the most brains 
and the most brain-power. 

If, then, you would right the wrong, right it by 
dissipating ignorance ; xigbt \t \>7 X\«^^\5^% ^^^ 
waste, indolence, and Crimea »ga\x3fiX. ^iiaajcL^^NRrsv^i^ 
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Teach men self-respect and discipline. Give them 
more thought-force, more skill, more energy — not 
fewer hours, but more hours ; not less work, but more 
work ; not privilege, but power ! power ! power ! 
Then men will come up without any " Thank you." 

From this general doctrine of brotherhood, so ap- 
plied, I proceed, thirdly, to say that the interest of 
every nation on the globe is the vital concern of every 
other nation. The time has come when every nation can 
concern itself with the interest of every other nation, 
and when this ought to be done, — at any rate, by the 
enlightened and Christianised nations of the globe. 
Statesmenship has no right any longer to be selfish. 
I hold that every man acting among his friends, and 
in his personal relations, is less than a man by so 
much as he is selfish. Public sentiment demands 
that men among their neighbours and fellows should 
act on a larger plane than selfish instinct. That is 
what we mean by politeness, generosity and nobility, 
carried into social intercourse. We hold it to be so 
in neighbourhoods. This is the basis on which house- 
holds associate. And in nations, now, with their 
interlaced questions of interest, we must hold that 
the public weal is to be first, and that the private 
weal is to be considered afterwards, and to be merged 
in tliat, and made consistent with it. We have, in an 
imperfect wav, carried the principle of vital concern, 
each for each, to where nation dwells with nation ; 
and there it almost stops to-day ; and, as hitherto, 
nations mostly ask, " What is our interest ?" and say, 
" We will look after our own welfare, and will let 
other people take care of theirs." But the day must 
come when England, when France, when Germany, 
when Spain, when Italy, when America, when every 
enlightened nation, far away and near at hand, shall 
study one another's interest. This principle is cos- 
mopoUtan, and I think the day is drawing near when 
it will be put in practice. 

Fourthly, the relation of civilisatioiTL^ c:>i \ss 
and of the Christian religiOTi to i.Qt^\^ xts^o^sn 
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of the most noble of relations. To bear to others 
that elevation which has leavened the whole lump 
among us ; to give to others that light which has 
made us the children of light ; to carry to men the 
seeds of civilisation, ^thered from our own abundant 
harvest-fields — this is not a work of mere sentimen- 
tality : it is a work worthy of man in his noUest 
aspects and ideals. 

This part of missions has been railed against and 
measured in a manner that surprises me, when I con- 
sider who they are that rail against it. Calculation 
has been made of how much money it costs per head 
to convert the heathen, and of what could have been 
done with the money expended in converting them. 
There was a case of that kind some two thousand 
years ago, when a heart surcharged with love and 
gratitude brought an alabaster box into the presence 
of the Divine Personage, and broke it, and poured the 
contents on His head, tilling the house with its odour. 
There was an economist there who said, " What is all 
this waste for ? The ointment might.have been sold 
for three hundred pence, and given to the poor." 
Gratitude was nothing to him. The magnitude and 
the glory of squandering every lower value for the 
sake of riving the heart an opportunity to express 
itself had no charm with this critic. It was Judas 
who said, ** Do not squander the ointment on Jesus ; 
sell it, and make money,** It is a bad, suicidal pre- 
cedent for men to stand and say, '' Do not squander 
money in carrying the knowledge of salvation to all 
the creatures on me globe. You have faith, you have 
love, you have sympathy, you have knowledge— do 
not break the alabaster box, and pour out these pre- 
oious commodities for the conversion of the heathen ; 
it will cost forty thousand dollars a-head if you do ! " 
They tell us that missions are not only expensive and 
extravagant, but needless. 

Now, I think no thought more sublime ever entered 
the heart of man, than t\v^ ^\\o\3i^\it tliat the fiM is 
the world, and that all men are ow brctKreu^^^^^ 
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has led to civilisation, and touched the Christian with 
a desire to carry religion to all the world. We do 
not measure the gifts and graces of the spirit by any 
commercial standard. 

Suppose a man should come into my household, 
and say, " A charming little child that is. What do 
you take its value to be ? Is it worth five hundred V* 
1 would spew him out of my house ! The idea of 
measuring the worth of a heart, of a soul, or of a 
father's love, by dollars ! The man could not hold 
his face up, unless it was a clumsy and awkward jest. 

And yet, here are men who are attempting to 
measure faith in God, the enthusiasm of piety, by a 

runiary, commercial standard. Shame on them ! 
is one of the thines that irradiate the charity of 
man. It is true that we have sent rum, it is 4ue 
that we have sent arms and ammunition, to the 
heathen, which have been the destruction of many — 
God forgive us ! But we have done some other things : 
we have sent abroad many heroic men, who counted 
not their lives dear and spent them in serving those 
who were plunged in heathen darkness. We have 
contributed not only the wealth that God has given 
us^ but our sons and daughters, and many devoted 
men and women their own lives, not for some object 
which stood before our eyes, and appealed to our 
senses, but for the benefit of those whom we never 
saw, and whom we knew we never should see, and 
from whom we did not expect to derive any advan- 
tage. The oflFering is the purest, the nearest dis- 
interested, of anything that transpires among men. 

I remark, once more, that the cultivation of na- 
tional amenities — ^patience, manliness, non-boasting, 
avoidance of odious comparisons, slowness to anger, 
all elements which tend to promote a high-toned 
Christianity — ought to prevail among the nations, by 
reason of their common relations to each other, from 
what they are, from what they suffer, from what they 
a£fpire to as children of God and heii& oi ^^w:^. 
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These consideratioiis ought to anite men so that 
national intercourse should be established on the 
highest plane. The nations ought to turn the angel 
and not the animal side towara each other. They 
ought to be long-suffering and full of kindness one 
toward another. 

Under such circumstances, how natural it is for me 
to say, next, that every man who believes in the 
brotherhood of man, and in the development and on- 
going of the whole human family on that pliuie which 
Christianity has marked out, should pray and labour 
for the destruction of those thin^ wmch lead to war, 
and for the destruction of war itself ! If war must 
prevail — and it must yet for a time — ^let every good 
man seek to reduce it to the point of pure executiya 
justice. Take it out of the hiemds of hatred ; take it 
out of the hands of prejudice and uiimosity ; take it 
out of the hands of greed and lust and ambition ; 
and put it into the himds of justice, clear, cool, de« 
liberate. Let war be among nations what the poUce 
and magisterial administrations are in municipal 
bodies. 

The extent of this feeling of war in the race is 
something appalling. Whatever man came from 
(whence ne came is the question and the puzde of 
the present), there can be no doubt as to what he 
brought with him. Men have brought brute in- 
stincts and appetites and bestial tendencies from their 
ancestry. There is in man as much love of blood as 
in the tiger or in the lion. There is among men 
just as sturdy a cruelty and just as persistent a use 
of strength as among bears. There is the eagle, the 
tiger, the lion, the tear, the serpent, yet, in human 
nature ; and the extent to which war exhibits the 
destroying instinct among the races of the world is 
appalling. 

Twenty years ago I thought that we had done — 

that there had dawned upon us the era. of peace ; and 

with the enthusiasm of youth I proclaimea it. Since 

that tiuiQ there liave Yjeeii m^ ^uroaeasv ^^^ the 
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Franco-Italian war with Austria, the Prussian and 
Austrian war, our own great civil war, and the war 
between Germany and France. These terrific con- 
flagrations of the human race, than which there never 
were larger or more destro3ring ones, have all taken 
place within a score of years. Is the world ripe for 
peace? Do nations need no lessons? Does Christianity 
exert its legitimate influence ? Is public sentiment 
corrected on these subjects ? The spirit has not died 
out to-day. There never was a time when there was 
80 much iron dug for cannon as to-day. Never was 
there a time when so many forges were going, for the 
manufacture of arms of destruction as to-day. 

Do you know that the mountain which crushes in- 
dustry throughout the civilised globe is the mountain 
of war-Debt ? England has a war-debt of about four 
thousand millions of dollars ; we have our war-debt 
of some twenty-two hundred milliofas; France has 
hers of thousands of millions ; Austria has hers ; 
Prussia has hers ; Italy has hers ; and the minor 
States of Europe have theirs. TTiese various war- 
debts combined amount to twenty -one thousand 
millions of dollars ; and the nations owin^ this money 
have nothing to show for it ; and the industry of the 
multitudes of labouring people throughout the globe 
is taxed to pay it. 

There is no other outrage to-day so great as the 
spirit of war which yet rages among mankind ; and if 
men are brothers one can hardly believe it in the face 
of the existing state of facts. Is it not time that 
men should be reconciled, if they are brothers ? If 
there is such a thing as a common family of the race, 
and thej are united together by great natural ties, is 
it not tmie that men should rouse themselves to some 
sense (XT their duty in the matter of peace ? 
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OPE is not simple foresight ; neither is it 
simple expectation : because the foresight 
may be of evil, and the expectation may be 
of mischief. Hope always has cheer and 
comfort in it, because it confines itself to that wliich 
men desire. We never hope for misery ; we never hope 
for mistakes ; we never hope for pain. We hope for 
victory ; we hope for coronation ; we hope for love and 
joy ; we hope for the restoration, in the other sphere, of all 
the things which have been broken or scattered in this. 
So hope has this .distinctive peculiarity, that it is 
sweet-minded and sweet-eyed. It draws pictures. It 
weaves fancies. It fills the future with delights. And 
then, having created them by the assistance of the 
imagination, it brings them near, and in some sense 
appropriates them. That is to say, it gives to the 
present hour consolation, drawn from the expectation 
of things that are to come. 

The greatest architect, and the one most needed, is 
Hope. It is the greatest builder ; and it builds with 
the flimsiest material — the fancy. Castles, mansions, 
gardens, lands, sweet delights, it builds beyond the 
flood. Ten thousand portraits does it paint, all forms 
of society does it picture, all events does it bring 
forth in the mind. And there is that in hope which, 
though it knows these all to be creatures of our own 
conceit, still cheers and comforts us by the operation 
of elements which spring t\ma feom ovrt mvcAa. 
Now, the Christian xeiig^on sX.«AiAa c.QXL\x^\»^^^\5(5a. 
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all other faitlis by the superabundant elements of 
cheer and hope and comfort that are in it. He who 
represents the Christian faith in any other light than 
that of sweet beauty, and joyous hopefulness, mis- 
understands and misrepresents it. 

In the Old Testament day, there was a certain 
elemeut of hope ; but it was undeveloped, and there 
"was a vague anticipation of some future glory on 
earth to the Church, and the sympathy of the patri- 
archs with the cause of righteousness led them to 
rejoice in it. Although there is in the Old Testament 
no explicit teaching of the life to come (singular as 
that fact is), though there is not in the whole of the 
Mosaic writings a single didactic or dogmatical pro- 
mise of immortality, though neither heaven nor nell 
was taught as an article of belief, yet there is evidence 
that these ideas had been developed, and the worthies 
of the world had more or less light upon or faith in 
futurity, and that light grew more and more as time 
went on. But hopeftdness was deficient. They lived 
in the present. They said, "This do, and live." Thev 
pointed to the round of duties which belonged to each 
day, saying, "Perform all these services and cere- 
monies, ana God shall be well pleased." 

The Christian religion goes much farther. Although 
it recognises instrumentalities, it regards them as mere 
servants ; and it constantly puts emphasis on the end^ 
in this life, of fashioning a new manhood, and repre- 
sents the other life as the great sphere into which all 
the streams of this are entering. Here, we lay the 
foundation ; there, we build the superstructure. Here, 
we make acquaintances ; there, we form indissoluble 
friendships. Here, all is rudimentary ; there, things 
come to miit and ripeness. 

The Christian faith is for ever looking forward, and 
cheering men, during their sojourn here below, in their 
discomforts, and cares, and burdens, by this perpetual 
vision of the future, in which is so much promise \ iw. 
which so much is stored up \ to^^xdi ^"^^iS^*^^ ^s»«^ 
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sent has such continual tendencies, and with which it 
has such vital relationships. 

K you contrast the Christian £Ekith with the faiths 
of the heathen, rather than with the Hebrew faiths, 
the contrast is still greater. The heathen religions 
were mostly religions of fear. To a small extent they 
were religions of conscience. The ethical prin^ple of 
religion was late in being bom. For ages and ages, 
religion was one thing, and ethics were another, ^he 
religion of the heathen had no important connection 
with ethics ; so that a man might be a very reUgious 
man, and yet be wicked and criminal, — ^the one not 
going with the other, and the one not being considered 
evidence of the. other. 

If you go back to the records of antiquity, certainly 
among many nations — ^notably among the Tuscans of 
Italy — ^we find that the element of fear predominated. 
There were no ethical treatises, there was no system 
of religion amon^ them : all we have by which to 
judffe of them is uieir art. Archseologbts tell us that, 
of £uO[ the memorials which remain of the old Tuscans, 
there is not one emblem of hope ; that there is not on 
the fragments of their works of art, nor among the 
inscriptions on their tombs, one pleasant picture of 
victory or faith; that every single one of their figures 
or illustrations represents gross elements of fear or 
horror ; that all their pictures which depict dying, or 
futurity, are pictures of gorgons — ^hideous creatures of 
the imagination. 

Over against such brutal faiths, the Christian faith 
stands up, the bright image of the Sun — ^the Day- 
Star — ^the Sun of Righteousness. 

Some men are bom without nervous stamina, with- 

out the elements which prepare them for the conflicts 

of life ; and they are whirled about and trampled 

upon by the strong. They are carried in eddies 

hither and thither. How many go along successfully 

a certain way in life, oiiy to see their success over- 

tbrown ! How many aie ^to«^^i«v>& Mutil they 

are thirty, forty, feity yeaxad ^^ wA'Sasss^Xscdk 
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down, their period having been run through, by 
their social connection wiui others, by some great 
convukion, or by the working out of some vicious 
elements that were incorporated into their plan ! 
They break down never to get on their feet again ; 
and all the rest of their earthly existence is filled up 
with mere expedients to suppy life from day to day. 
What miserable lives are theirs, if this Ufe is all there 
is ! But how diflferent if men feel, " I was bom into 
this world that I might prepare for the world that is 
to come, and I cheerfully go away from the success 
that I had almost reached, from wealth that seemed 
to be well-nigh in my possession, from enjoyments 
that were about to surround me. I have failed in the 
outward, but I have a city in which there is no failure. 
I am a man, though I am not a strong man. I have 
reason, and conscience, and hope, and trust. To my 
call come no flocks ; I have no trumpet ; my sword 
is broken in my hand ; but I am a man, and God 
knows it, and I wait. My life lost ? No ; I am wait- 
ing to inherit my life. I have no abiding city here, 
but i am seeking one to come." 

How blessed is the bankniptcy which stores the 
soul with such treasure ! It is better for a man to 
live on faith and hope, to live on a contented trust 
in God, to live on a belief in the revelation of his true* 
life in the world to come, than to be a merchant 
prince, with ever3rthing that the senses can want. 
Who are the successful men in life ? Now and then 
there is a man that is successful both inside and out- 
side. Now and then there is a man of great probity, 
of great generosity, of ^reat goodnessof inward nature, 
who yet is clothed with such physical and outward 
power that he is able to control the forces of outward 
greatness, and he stands eminent among his fellow- 
men ; and everybody rejoices in him, because he has 
succ€MBded outwardly and inwardly too. 

Underneath these, who are the elect, and of wKos^sss^ 
I am afraid there are not a ^^ii* xaass^ Ya.'^<5>^'^^»:c>^ 
the two conspicuous diviaiona oi ixiaTL— -^^'sr^'^^^ '^^^ 
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ceed by the inside, and those who succeed by the out- 
side. 

60 into the great mart, where the cry of Mammon 
is, and look at those who are crovmed with golden- 
leafed laurel ; are they men in whose shoes you woiUd 
stand, for all their money ? Would you be cold of 
heart ; would you be haid-hearted ; would you be 
selfish to the last degree ; would you be indifferent 
to your word and honour ; would you live simply to 
heap store on store, ship on ship, house on house, 
lands on lands, funds on funds, for the sake of all the 
money that the globe could hold ? There are such 
successful men. How many there are in New York 
whose foot-tread would shake the street ! How many 
there are in that great city who have gathered toge- 
ther that which makes fools envy them, and whose 
living and dying affect the markets of the globe ! 
How many men there are whose souls, if you were 
to look for them one moment after they had gone 
through the narrow gate, at which every man leaves 
everjrthing physical behind him, you could not see on 
the other side, — so small, so poor, are they inwardly ! 
A long life, and every virtue shrunken ! A long life, 
with no goodness ! A long life, with no generosity ! 
A long life, with no honour ! A long life, with no 
aspiration, no love of God, and no love to man, unless 
it be a various, overswollen love of self ! How many 
there are whose life has been spent in weaving silk, 
cocoon-like, about their own selves ! They lie down, 
wound in that which came from their own bowels, ana 
are worms inside. 

On the other hand, how many are shifting houses 

from year to year, because they cannot pay so much 

rent ! How many are going down step by step, and 

cannot bear the proud eyes of old associates ! How 

many are selling what they have, little by little ! 

How many tears are shed over the instrument of 

music which the child haa so often fingered ? How 

m&ny sighs are uttered \)y \)aft ««^^\^\» «mI noblest 

of mothers, who says, aa ife «P^> '' QtsA >3«5a^ '^ 
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piano ! May somebody's child have it that shall love 
it : it was my daughter's ! " How many sadly unclasp 
from the wrist the memorials and ffifts of love! How 
many reluctantly take the cherished ring from the 
hand ! How many sit down, with nothing left, and 
wait ? And how many persons pity them ! And 
how pitiful they are, if they have nothing beyond 
and above this worid I But ^ all these things work 
patience, and sweet content, and faith in Grod, and a 
certainty that the other life is the true life, and if 
men say, as their worldly treasures pass from them, 
" We have here no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come," how blessed, how nch they are ! Herein 
we see the truth of Christ's words, " The last shall 
be first, and the first shall be last." 

To all who find their days declining ; to all upon 
whom age is creeping, with its infirmities ; to all 
whose strength seems steadily to ebb ; to all whose 
senses are failing ; to all whose sight is going, and 
whose hearing is dull and heavy; to all, in other 
words, who find that their most precious gifts are 
being taken away from them, these views also come, 
God seems to take our last things, and, as it were, 
pack them up for our journey. And let every one, 
instead of mourning the white hair, the dim eye and 
the enfeebled hand, look at them in the light of 
prophecy. You have no continuing city here. These 
are tokens that you are approaching land. They are 
signs that the troubles of the sea are almost over. 

After a weary voyage of twenty-one days on the 
New World, I awaked one morning, and descried 
afar off a blue, faint line on the horizon, and snuffed 
in the air a strange odour ; and I said to Captain 
Knight — a grand and glorious fellow — "What is 
that?" "It is the land,' said he. My tears over- 
flowed. It was almost like being bom again. The 
ocean was behind me ; the land was close by ; and 
the sweetest smell I ever smelled on earth wa& t.W 
ground smell that came w.p feooi ^ftL\t<^ss»xs.^ \si^«as^> 
aa we drew near to tlie otYieT «idL<&. 
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Blessed are they that know how to discern the signs 
and tokens of their approach to the heavenly land ! 
These elements of decay are evidences that you are 
crossing the deep. The things that you will need are 
being folded up and laid away. You have here no 
iiEui;her use for them. It cannot be long, with your 
infirmities, before you will rise to a nobler possession. 
There stands He who is our Forerunner— -Jesus the 
Mediator — ^ihe elder Brother. 



OUGHT THE WICKED TO PRAT? 




AY an uncoverted man pray to Qod ? This 
is a question which has disturbed many 
persons. Some think that when they are 
Christians they have a right to pray, but 
not till then. But why may not any one pray to 
God? What is there in nature or reason that 
should hinder ? Praying is itself an act of submis- 
sion. It recognises sovereignty and authority. The 
desire to pray is not altogether selfish. It is asso- 
ciated witn an acknowledgment of divinity. And 
does a man need to go through a technical experi- 
ence inside of a church before he has a right to pray 
to God ? There is no man that wants to pray who 
has not a right to pray. 

But can a man who has an unsanctified heart make 
a prayer that shall be acceptable to God ? Do you 
suppose there is a man who ever utters a prayer^ 
every sentence of which is not stained with pride and 
selfishness and infirmity ? ^ And is there not a spirit 
which "maketh intercession for us with groamngs 
which cannot be uttered?" Is it true that Gra 
has fenced Himself about so that those who have 
gone away firom Him cannot get back ? 

K my child had wandered from me, and dis- 
honoured my name, and wrought mischief, and, after 
many years, had come back in poverty ^ ^sA \ \srsb^^ 
his voice, at midniglit, sapi^, **lJ^m^^>\^ \a!^\»^ 
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is there anything in my fatherhood, low and ignolb 
as it is, comparatively, which would not be s^rod! 
If he said, '' I have sinned, and I am in want, and I 
have come back for help : help me," would' I cask 
him oflF ? Is there a father here that would cast off 
such a child ? And is there a creature on the face of 
the earth that has sunk so deep in wickedness that^ 
if he cries out to God for help, God will not hear 
him and help him ? If you are weighed down by 
sin, and you wish to be saved, though you are almost 
sure that you will fall under temptation to-morrow, 
you have a right to lift up your voice, and cry, " Qod 
help me." God is sorry for men, even while He is 
chastising them for their sins. 

Tou remember how, in that inimitable parable of 
the Prodigal Son, when he had gone away from his 
father's house, and wasted his substance with har- 
lotry and riotous living, in his deep degradation, at 
last, he came to himself, and said, *' I will arise and 
CO to my father, and I will say unto him. Father, I 
nave sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son : make me as 
one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and came 
to his father. But when he was yet a great way off 
his father saw him, and had compassion on him, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him." 

There is earthly paternity, taken as. a symbol and 
emblem of the divine feeling. When men have gone 
wrong, and are in rags, in beggary, in degradation, 
the moment they turn the face of aeriie toward God, 
that moment Ged meets them, and does exceeding 
abundantly more for *hem than they can ask or 
think. . . . 

Take heart, ihen, smnmg, wicked, desponding 
man ? If there is nobody else that cares for you, 
God cares fo# you. K everjr tongue is out against 
you ; if all manner of prejudices hedge up your 
way; if the church has surrounded you with ob- 
staclea, (Jod thinks of you, and ^ill help you. You 
hare an interest in tneTaftai^ ol Sessv^\ wAM v^^A 
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be for you, who can be against you? Therefore, 
take courage. 

You are not a churchman? You are not much 
educated in matters of religion ? Ah, but you know 
something of sin. You have felt its pang. You 
desire to be released from its grasp. And you are 
not aware how strong is the mercy of God, and what 
right you have in Christ. A sinner no right in God ! 
Think a moment, my friend. What is God but a 
spirit ? He is not limited to any place. He is not a 
regnant sovereign with crown and sceptre ; with 
officers and revenues ; with an army and navy : He 
is a spirit. He is just and merciful and loving. 
And has not a sinner a right to justice and mercy 
and. love ? Has he not a right to a Saviour ? May 
he not partake of divine goodness ? Especially has 
he not a right to invoke God's blessing ? 

It is because God is what He is, that all men have 
rights in Him. It once used to be said that men 
had no rights which God was bound to respect. A 
better thought ha? come over the Christian commu- 
nity. Men have rights ; God gave them, and they 
are at liberty to exercise them. Has not a child 
rights, because his parent is his superior, and has au- 
thority over him ? The law says, Yes ; public sen 
timent says. Yes ; and the voice of nature says. Yes. 
And because a man is formed subordinate to God, and 
under His authority, has he not rights of mercy, of 
justice, of love, and of truth ? 

May we hope, then, that the dissolute and the 
wicked shall have mercy ? Not while they employ 
their dissoluteness and wickedness cheerfrilly and 
gladly as the end and purpose of their life. There 
is not a man that lives j^ho has not a right to food, 
and, through food, to strength, and, through strength, 
to executive efficiency, fifen also have the right to 
joy — manly joy. Yet, you say to me, " May a man 
nave joy, though he be an old glutton, swollen with 
a superabundance of blood ?" "^Vc^ > l^'s* \ \»^» "«5»r5^ "^s* 
a glutton. If he wiU become \ft^mv5»X»>«siS^'^S^^^^^ 
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away bis humours, and restrain himself to due mode* 
ration, he may. If I am cold, and wish to protect 
myself against, the weather, I can, if I will seek the 
proper shelter. If I am shivering on the north side 
of a rock, I can get warm if I have a mind to, but 
not so long as I remain on the north side. 

There are infinite mercies of God toward men ; 
and all are wicked, for there is not a man on earth 
who is righteous, perfectly so, not one. Every man 
is imperfect in tms mortal state. We are working 
toward a condition of perfection which we hope to 
reach in other spheres, but not in this. The earth, 
therefore, is covered with sinful men. Nevertheless, 
the bounty of God is proffered to eacL And it is 
received and enjoyed by all who take it as it is to 
be taken. 

If, then, there be any here who have looked over 
the pale of the church, and felt, '' If I could only 
get in there, I should have hope, but while I stand 
out here, what hojpe can I have?" let me tell you 
that the mercy of God is as much yours out of the 
church as in it. The condition of divine favour, of 
pardon, and of salvation, is not that you shall be 
inside of any church ; is not that you £^all be Jew 
or Christian in the sectarian sense : is not that ^ou 
shall be in the Roman, or Episcopal, or Presbytenan, 
or Baptist, or Methodist, or Congregational, or 
Lutheran, or Unitarian, or TJniversalist, or any other 
church. What you want is simple personal sympathy 
with God, who is above all churches, and wno is 
offered to men without any regard to churches. 

It is true that a man may be more likely to come 
into an intelligent knowledge of God, and His require- 
ments and promises, in the sanctuary than out of it ; 
it is true that there is a provision for moral influence 
in churches that does not exist outside of them ; and 
far be it from me to say that a churck is worthless^ 
but church-membership is not a condition of divine 
kindness and forgiveness. XomVi^n^ these on account 
of that which is in God, 1\ia\. N?\xij2tL Tasi&a^'SSaa. 
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Ood is that He has a great nourishing bosom, a great 
glowing soul of love, which He bestows freely upon 
His creatures. Divine love is a gift. It is never 
bought, either by obedience, or bv moral excellence, 
or by service rendered, or by right believing. The 
help which we receive from God is a gift springing 
out of the infinite resources of His love. But there 
are external and incidental helps. Churches are 
helps — ^not masters; servants — ^not despots. You 
are free. 

God is the God of all the earth ; He is the God 
of every human being ; and nothing separates be- 
tween you and God but--what ? Your creed ? No. 
Your ordinances ? No. Your pride and selfishness? 
Do these turn God sour? No. Nothing separates 
between you and God but your own will. Here I 
stand, holding out a handful of gold ; but can a man 
receive that gold unless he comes and puts out his 
hand and takes it ? No. Still the hand is open and 
held out ; and so long as men clench their fists they 
cannot take it ; but if they will open their hands and 
make the necessary movement, they can. 

Do you know that your father and mother wait at 
home for you ? Do you know that the anger is not 
cool in your bosom which drove you away from 
them ? Do you strive vrith yourself ! Do you say, 
** I have disgraced myself and them V and does your 
pride stand yarding your sense of shame, which is 
s^ggling within you? Do you know that your 
father and mother long for you still ? Oh, child ! 
daughter of their love ! do you know that day and 
night are one long season of yearning on their part 
for you ? And are you kept away &om them, not 
only by your pride and shame, but by the influence 
of companions ? And so long as you stay where you 
are, does it seem to you as if you haa no home ? 
You are deprived of the enjoyments of home, but it 
is not their fault ; it is yours. 

Much of God's bounty, and for^yeneea^ «a5L Vis^^ 
and succour, will como uyoxL^wk* ^ «k5 T^fe^^^Ksss^j^ 
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the incidental influence of divine providence ; but 
the personal mercies of God, the sweetness of His 
grace, the effluence of His love — ^these may be yours, 
they may succour you, restore you, strengthen you, 
inspire you, and build you up in time for eternity, 
if you mil; but it aU lies with you. 

Are there not those to whom this is a needed 
gospel? If there are any who have been taught 
to believe that they must comply with conditions 
which seem obnoxious to their reason, and impossible 
to the nature of the human mind, slough off the old 
teaching, and come back to the simplicity of the 
(Jospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, and say, " Our 
Father which art in heaven." A soul that can say 
that, and feel it, is God's. Dismiss all the lon^ 
inventory of doctrines ; dismiss the Confession ana 
the Creed, for the time being, and bring yourself into 
personal relations with God, and breathe the language 
of filial love, at the altar, to the Father — our Father. 

Are there not those who cannot say that? Do 
you think you must make long investigation ; that 
you must study to find the right church ; that you 
must endeavour to ascertain what the right doctrines 
are — ^what you are to believe ? I tell you, you know 
enough, a thousand times over, to fit you to begin a 
Christian life. Yon know what is just, and pure, 
And true, and right. You know what is reverent and 
comely toward God, as your Superior and Father. 
If you stay away, and do not receive the effulgence 
of universal bounty, it is because you will not. 
" I have called : ye have refused. I have stretched 
out my hand : no man regarded. Ye will not come 
unto me that ye may have etenial life," — ^these are 
the utterances of sacred truth. 

Now may God grant, oh men ! oh women ! moving 
silently through this world toward the eternal tri- 
bunal, and the fixed state, may God grant that, 
while the flowers are preparing themselves to open 
And take in the gracioua sv\m\^\., ^wl may open 
j^our heaxts to receive t\ie s\Mcii\\i% ^l ^^ '^-^xd^ 
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The voice of God calls. The divine influences wait. 
The whole heaven is full of love and mercy. And 
as, while the summer calls to the flowers and the 
birds, they glow and sing, so may you, when the 
heavens call to you, rise up, respond, rejoice, and 
be saved! 



{ 



IMPORTANCE OF REALISING GODc 




S a matter of philosophic speculation, as a 
matter pertinent to the formation of re- 
ligious states, a discussion of the reasons why 
God is not visible, why He hides Himself in 
His grand invisibility, is not without its uses ; but 
the main benefit of a consideration of this subject 
should be derived from pressing upon you the neces- 
sity, more than ever now, of maintaining a conscious- 
ness—not a comprehension of God, or invisible Spirit— 
a consciousness that there is an intelligent God who 
knows all our fears ; by whom we are read as an open 
book ; before whom we are naked ; from whom there 
can be nothing hidden; who sees through all dis- 
guises ; who mows the truth afar off, al^olutely as 
well as relatively. We dwell in the presence of such 
a Being, who fills the spheres ; who is the Father of 
providence ; who is the source and fountain of all 
government ; from whose will flows down all the long 
tide of future bliss ; who comprehends all things ; in 
whom we live and move, and have our being. 

In the first place it is extremely important, at the 
present time, in these days of philosophical investiga- 
tion and of natural science, not to stop the thoughts 
of men upon physical or second causes. It is trans- 
cendently important that men should go beyond 
those causes, and, if they \va\e ivot a physical concep- 
tion of God, still liave a ^Taclt\c.?^\^^\Ti%'^^^»V\j^ 
above nature is the Creatot-, ^tA^^^.*^^^;^^^^^^^ 
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may not be able t<x limn His portrait, nor give propor- 
tion to all His attributes, they may yet believe that 
He is a God of righteousness, and truth, and justice, 
and wni, and power, and infinite wisdom, and ever- 
presence, and control, and love ; so that the whole 
scheme of the world and of the unirerse works toward 
the eradication of evil and the triumph of good. 

There may have been — ^there was, undoubtedly, in 
early da3rs — ^a disproportion the other way. Men did 
not enough consider second causes, or those great laws 
which are being disclosed now, and which are becom- 
ing so p|0tential among men. There was a time when 
everything was supposed to proceed immediately from 
the will of God. According to the notions which pre- 
vailed then, grass grew because, as it were, His will 
pried up every particular stem. Every drop of water 
out of heaven came down because He threw it. To 
the imagination of the Hebrew, every blast of lightning 
was the flash of His eye, and every bolt of thunder 
was the sound of His voice. There was a general 
impression that whatever was done by law, as we now 
say, was done by the immediate volition of God. 

We have gone step by step onward until now we 
^ee that God governs oy natural law. f will not say 
that He never governs by the direct impulse of His 
own will ; but the great government of affairs in this 
world is by natural law. And we are leaning to .the 
other extreme. And though we are not in terms 
dispossessing God of any place in His own universe, 
yet we are substantially taking the ground that what- 
ever is done is done by the force of natural laws, as if 
natural laws were themselves a reticulated, universal 
Godhead ; as though phjrsical force were all the force 
there is, or all that is comprehendable. 

It becomes desirable therefore, that men — ^and none 
so much as those who believe in the evolutions of 
science and higher knowledge — ^should recognise that 
above, and bemnd, and beyond all the laws which we 
can trace, is a universal Bein^'^lio^ XL^xa^S^ ^yc* ^tj^^ 
and whose realm ia so auW'a, ^Sc^\»l^^^&^^^'^^'^^^ 
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interpretation of the senses, and that we cannot rise 
to behold Him or measure Him by any of those testa 
by which we behold and measure lower and lesa 
truths. 

We need, also, looking upon the long course of 
time, upon the procession of events which have trans- 
pired, upon that which we call the historic movements 
of tJie race, and which devout men call the providers 
tial history of the government of God in the world, to 
maintain continuously, high above all tampering of 
doubt, the fact that God has been in the a£fairs of 
this world, and not simply human volition. Meu 
have not been mere wheels in a machine ; they have 
been full of power, and by their compliance or non- 
compliance tney have had, and will have, much to do 
with the determination of events. But there is one 
thing that we should insist upon — ^namely, that while 
natural law has had its part, and while human volition 
has had its part, in the scheme by which the afifairs 
of this world are governed, above all other influencea 
there has been a guiding Thought and a guiding 
Power. 

If I look upon a power-loom, and see the hundred 
threads that stand upon their quill wheels, carrying 
the separate colours which enter into the fabric com- 
ing out on the other side, I say, perhaps, "That 
carpet, of such a beautiful pattern, with scores of 
colours, and all conceivable figures, is the result of 
the action of natural laws. It was from the alembic 
that you got your colours, and it was from the sheep 
that you got your wool. That is the secret of the 
fabric. It is all easy of interpretation." "But the 
machinery 1" you say. "0 yes," I say ; "that ma- 
chinery is a natural product. The iron is from 
nature. The formation of the wheels is a reproduc- 
tion of certain things that are in nature. They have 
been put together so that by force and gravitation 
they work out given results. You have your mate- 
ria/ fsbctoTS and your causaWoi^ \ awd t\ve combined 
operation of these is all tlia\. \)afit^ Ham >aKs& v^^^- 
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loom which is constantly weaving and unrolling 
carpets of such beautiful patterns." 

Now, who ever stumbled over a power-loom that 
grew ? Who ever found a sheep that spun its own 
wool ? There was one intelligence that sheared the 
sheep ; there was another intelligence that spun the 
thread ; there were other intelligences that studied 
and invented the dye ; there were other intelligences 
that put the thread into the vat, and stained it 
through and through with colour ; and there were 
other intelligences tnat wove the fabric. There were 
multitudes of intelligences, running through ages, 
that perfected the weaving art. This extraordinary 
power-loom stands as the result of long-continued 
mvestigation. There are five hundred separate lines 
of thought, the ripening of which has required hun- 
dreds and thousands of years ; and at last they all 
come together, and produce that fabric, under the 
direction of the master of the factory. The pattern 
was in his head before it went down on those paste- 
boards ; and every one of them has relation to what 
the machine shall do. As you stand and look at the 
power-loom, it seems almost as though you might 
carry on a conversation with it. 

I stood in Lowell and saw the power-loom work, 
and I said, " This thing ought to vote 1" There were 
about it so many indications of intelligence, so many 
evidences of high and living thought, that I felt 
almost rebuked. I could not follow all its motions — 
or motives, if I may so say. I marvelled that it 
should know how to put every thread into its proper 
place, and every colour in its right spot, and every 
figure so that it should come out right. But all this 
intelligence came from two quiet, thinking men — the 
pattern-maker and the manager — ^who were back in 
the office, and not seen. Out comes the carpet 
steadily, day and night, and all through the year, and it 
is thrown into the market. And think of a man 
standing by, and saying, '' I see t\i^ t^^s»vi c!l K^^^^^s^ 
ibinga. Here is their oTigvu, 1«3i8L \ft \sia ^^wsoife 

z 
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their being the result of creative intelligence ! They 
are the result of creative machinery." 

So men look on all the course of nature, and its 
ten thousand influences. They trace this up to one 
natural law, and that up to another natural law, 
through ages. Climatic forces — flight, heat, moisture 
— ^marine or mountain influences, have had their 
effect on men. And men have been giving forth a 
little here and a little there of their own motive 

Eower. As a result, out has come the great fabric of 
istory, unfolding and flowing down to us. And we 
look back and say, *'If it nad not been for Alex- 
ander, that would not have been ; if it had not been 
for Caesar, that would not have had an existence. It 
was such a thinker that did this, and it was such a 
thinker that did that." Men trace the products of 
the world's history to primary causes ; and they say 
" What is the need of a God ? " They say, " We see 
where these things come from : they come gradually 
from human thought and development." Multitudes 
of men fall upon the theory that the universal race 
is God. In other words, God, to them, is only a 
Bame that sets forth the substance of universal 
thought and universal finding-out. 

Now, you might just as well say, because you do 
' not see the pattern-maker and the manager of the 
power-loom, that all it does it does by its own 
nature, and that there is no guiding intelligence be- 
hind it, as to look upon that greater mystery, with 
myriads of factors and innumerable colours, and 
see that from the earliest historic period it has held 
steadily one great upward course, amidst crimes, and 
vast brutal outbreaks, and interruptions, and say that 
there has not been an underl3ring thought or plan. 
Men and things have not made themselves, or marked 
out their course. While they have been evolving a 
nature of their own, it has been in subordination to 
some far-off power •, and that we call God. 
As we are in danger o5 Wm^ Q\>:t Q^q^Vj ^^^^^er- 
addiction to natural law, oi \iO ^^.\xsa!C\o\>.,%^ ^'^ '^j^X^ 
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danger of losing Him by prevailing systems of social 
life, and by great civic courses in the affairs of men. 
And that which is true in respect to people at large 
is also true in respect to our own personal selves. 
The consciousness of purity, the feeling of pride, the 
development of a victorious feeling, and of a culti- 
vated understanding — all these tend toward un- 
conscious atheism. There is many and many a man 
who is a blank atheist, though he holds formalljr to 
the existence of a God. He feels sufficient for mm- 
self. He is surrounded by those circumstances and 
conditions which are required for his prosperity ; and 
although he technically and orthodoxly believes that 
there is a God, he does not see any use for one. He 
does not perceive that He touches him anywhere. 
He does not feel the need of Him. 

Every man, however, needs the sense of a present 
Ood ; because there is no man that lives who does not 
need to be drilled, disciplined, and broken into some- 
thing higher and nobler and better than he is by 
nature. It is necessary as an iospiration to those 
who are endowed slenderly, and as a restraint to those 
who are endowed largely. Every one is apt to feel 
that he is well endowed ; for every man has such self- 
confidence, such an intense sense of selfness and 
resolute power, that almost nobody feels or is willing 
to feel, that he needs just that discipline which we 
give to flax or hemp. These in their natural state 
are unfit for use. Who could take flax in the stalk 
and make a garment of it ? It has much in it that 
is good, and more that is useless ; and it is not until 
it has been dew-rotted, and has gone through the 
brake, and all the woody matter has been hatcheled 
out of it, not until it is bleached and combed and 
carded, and made into thread, that it can be used for 
making a garment. It is its last state th^t makes it 
useful, and not its natural state. Almost every one 
of our faculties needs to go through a period of grow- . 
ing and a period of disdpYvckfe, ^^ ^'^ ^^ ^sS^N^^ 
broken in. Many to a gresA. ^x^fe'Si^ $i:^;Lcrt^sa5J^»'«2SS^ 
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tndes should be so wrought together by some supreme 
overruHng power, that the whole hum^n mind should 
work together and in right lines. For man, rightly 
described, is an angel riding on a monkey and a bear. 
We have both the foolish, fantastic elements which 
are represented by the monkey ; we also have that 
hard^ gross, brutal nature, which is represented by the 
bear ; and superincumbent on these are aspirations 
and inspirations — angelic tendencies. And how shall 
all these elements be associated together ? how shall 
they be so recomposed thai the whole power of man 
shall work towards the angelic, the lower impulses 
giving tone and power to the higher and nobler ? 

It is by this grand discipline of life, it is by the 
infinite snubbings of experience, that men have their 
pride brought down to its proper proportion and pro- 
per place. Pride, like red in a picture, would be glad 
to flare out in great preponderance over everything 
else ; and it is the necessity of every man among men 
to be beat back and beat down, in order to make his 
pride keep its subordinate place. Men are, like 
animals, greedy, selfish ; and they need to be taught, 
as they are by ten thousand providences, that they 
must look upon the things of others as well as upon 
their own things. They need to be taught, in otner 
words beneficence. The whole nature of man needs 
to be wrought over again and wrought together. It 
needs, by discipline and trial, to be made to work 
toward high intellectual and moral ends. 

For this, where is there anjrthing of equal potency 
with the recognition and consciousness, " Thou, Grod, 
seest me " ? The father helps ; the mother helps ; 
the neighbour, the school, the farm, the ship, public 
sentiment, civic economy, — all things are hewing; 
but so far as the individual man becomes co-operative 
and inspired with a sense of the true direction of 
things, it must come from a consciousness of the pre- 
sence, the reality, and tYift g]LoTY of an over-hanging 
invisible power. 



TO YOUNa IM. 




SAT to a young man, when he leaves his 
father's house and goes out into the world, 
"Now, be true to yourself — ^your better 
self. Do not let it become tarnished. Do 
not adopt that base and servile maxim, ' When you 
are among Komans do as Romans do.' You mi^ht 
as well say to a man, ' Among foxes do as foxes do ; 
among wolves do as wolves do ; among lions do' as 
lions do.' " No ; be a" man always, everywhere, 
under all circumstances ; and never forget that the 
more sensitive your honour, the higher its pitch, and 
the nobler its aspiration, the better it is for you. 
And if others are unlike you, do not take to hating 
them. Let your light so shine that men shall see in 
your religion the type of higher character. Be true 
to yourself, when yourself means Iwnour, 

Cultivate conscience, also, which is something 
more comprehensive than honour, and which is that 
soil out of which honour grows as naturally as a 
plant grows out of the ground. Be true to yourself 
as a man of honour and of conscience, in your judg- 
ments, your purposes and your conduct. As against 
self-conceit, be true to your sense of that which is 
best and ripest. 

Do you tell me that life is so involved that you 
cannot get along and be an honest man ? I say that 
you cannot afford to get along theiv. YQ.\i.\jK^^^ss>i^ 
a way, or make a way, to do t\^\». ^^ ^wi.\i^ ^sss^k 
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that business is reduced to so fine a point of compe^ 
tition that men who are to live must be dishon^ ? 
I reply to you as Talleyrand replied to a man who 
said to him, " Why, you know I must live " — I do 
not see that. There is no special reason why you 
should live. It may be that in matters of business 
you are not strong enough. This is a thing which de- 
pends upon the type of the man. 

Do you ^say, " I must have money? '* Ah ! that 
ends it for you. " They that will be rich," says the 
apostle, " fall into teinptation and a snare." That 
is so. He also says, " The love of money is the root 
of all evil." That is so, too. It is not money that 
is the root of all evil, but the Icve of it. It is hun- 
gering, hankering after riches ; it is making haste to 
acquire wealth m the best way, of course, if you 
can : if you cannot, in the next best way, or in some 
damnable way — ^it is this that constitutes the evil. 
But it is not necessary that you should be rich. 
You can live without riches. You can get along 
with a little. It is not necessary that you should 
build a gorgeous palace, and furnish it magnificently. 
If, however, you make up your mind that you must 
have certain things ; if you regard those things as 
indispensable to your happiness ; if you say, " I am 
not going to move among common folks ;" if you 
say, " I am going to stand up there, by fair means if 
I can, if not, by any means by which 1 can climb," 
then to you " money is the root of all evil," indeed. 

Now, let every young man who is called into life 
be true to himself, as a conscience-bearer. If you 
cannot maintain your integrity and succeed, less suc- 
cess with a clear conscience will bring you more hap- 
piness. And let me tell you, success surely comes 
with conscience in the long run, other things being 
equal. Capacity and fidelity are commercially pro- 
fitable qualities. They may demand a long time to 
aciieve profit, but at length they are profitable. 

Be true to youraeVf, a\&o, «*» «u ^Q\sa<ilence-bearer, 
against ridicule. Tbia 1 «AAx^«» is^sst^ ^^^\^l \i;^ 
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the young, though I think elderly people are as sen- 
sitive to ridicule; in their way, as people that are 
young. Many a man, from fear of having the finger 
of ridicule pointed at him, goes aside from what he 
understands to be the truest and best things. Do not 
comply with usages, because you are afraid to be 
singular. Singulari^ is the right of every honest 
man ; and if to speak what you think makes you 
singular, blessed be God for your singularity. Al- 
ways be true to your convictions on any subject, no 
matter how much those convictions may differ from 
the convictions of others. If you think it is wrong 
to play cards, do not play cards. If you think it is 
perfectly right to play cards, do not be afraid to play 
cards. If you believe it to be a sin to dance, do not 
let any man persuade you to dance. If you believe 
there is no possible harm in dancing, do not be afraid 
to dance. Act according to your highest judgment. 
"Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind." Do not comply with others' opinions unless 
they commend themselves to your judgment. Do 
that which you think is right, whatever others may 
say or think. Refuse to do that which you believe 
to be wrong, let the consequences be what they may. 
Follow your convictions in all your actions. It is 
not half so dangerous doing this, that, or the other 
thing which you think is right, though you stand 
alone in your opinion, as compliance or non-com- 
pliance with the views of society contrary to your 
own moral sentiments. Sacrificing yourself is the 
mischief and peril. 

Be true to yourself against S3rmpathetic bias through 
your best affections. We hear such excuses as these 
from persons who have done what they knew was 
wrong : " I could not say ' No,' and disoblige one 
who has been so kind to me ;" " I could not say * No ' 
to one that I loved ;" " after having received such 
favours, I could not bear to put the company to blush 
and shame, as if I were their monitor and superior." 
I do not know that the Loid e^^x ^ja^^^ws^^iss?^ ^^^ 
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couragement to suppose you could follow him without 
some cross-bearing. I do not believe any one ever 
became a full man without some cross-bearing No 
man ever becomes a good thinker or actor m any 
department without cross-bearing. Be true to your 
conscience, whatever it may require of you. 

Be true to your conscience against all those sdciety 
compliances which may be easy and pleasant, but 
which in the end lower the tone of your manhood 
and self-respect, and take away from your moral dis- 
crimination its clarity, and its power over your life. 
Do right, however much it may cost you. Let your 
conduct always agree with your own convictions of 
right. 

Be true to yourself, likewise, as a man — ^as a Cliris" 
tian man— as a man according to the pattern of 
Christ Jesus. No matter where that pattern came 
from ; no matter from what source your knowledge 
of it was derived, follow it. Let it be your per- 
petual guide. Let it direct you in your outlooking 
and formooking. We are in the image of God, and 
are the children of God, who have been touched by 
the Holy Ghost.. Our life lies through matter, above 
matter, and beyond matter ; in time, through time, 
and beyond time. We are children of immortaUty. 
Around us angels wait. The divine ministrations of 
providence work both outwardly and inwardly for us. 
God rules in our behalf. Heaven stands beckoning 
to us with sweet and bounteous invitation. Be true 
to that manhood which has immortality beyond it. 
Be true to that manhood which has for its father, 
God ; for its friend, Christ ; for its light, the Holy 
Ghost. 

I beseech of you, in attempting to be true to your- 
self, beware of conceit; beware of narrow-minded- 
ness; beware of indecent haste; beware of that 
laziness which refuses to read or think ; beware of 
that intellectual presumption which leads you to 
suppose you can undo trie tViixALm^ of generations 
of mankind, or safely depait m^ovsiV. c.QrKv€\^^\^^N«\^\3L 
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from the results which have been arrived at by the 
experiments of ages. It is hard to inaugurate a new 
truth, or to wean the world of those things which it 
has learned through floods of tears in centuries of 
experience. So, be true to yourself, not in any 
vandal spirit, but with humility and meekness ; with 
teachableness; with yearnings for a higher and 
better life. 

I exhort you to be true to yourself. ' Look up and 
behold the exemplar, Jesus Christ. Pattern upon 
him, and thus aim at a better self than you can have 
here. Measure your life upon His life. Measure 
your soul upon His soul. Measure your disposition 
upon His disposition. Live so as, according to the 
strength of your nature in comparison with His, to 
reproduce the life of Christ in you. Live as Christ 
lived. Live for Christ. Then divine manhood will 
almost be yours on earth, and will ripen into divinity 
in the life that is to come. 

To the bountiful and blessed providence that issues 
from the Heart of Love, I commit you. Young men 
and maidens, those in mid-life, and those who are 
approaching old age, look, I beseech you, one and 
all, away from your lower selves, up to your spiritual 
and divine selves. Nay, look away from yourselves 
entirely, to God. Fear Him, ana keep His com- 
mandments. That is all. 



GOD'S WORD NOT FOR CONTROVERSY. 




HEN soldiers have lost their health in battle, 
or from the exposures of climate, the Govern- 
ment establishes sanitariums at favourable 
points, where these soldiers, crippled or broken 
down, may go and recover their strength. There are 
beautiful hospital buildings, delightful grounds, and 
exquisite flowers provided for their comfort and enjoy- 
mentl The conveniences by which they are sur- 
rounded, the beauty of the scene, and the fragrance 
which, day and night, fills the atmosphere, conspire 
to make their condition most enjoyable and satis- 
factory. A thousand men go there ; and at once they 
fall into wrangling about questions of architectural 
propriety. " This building, ' says some of them, " is 
faulty in its construction. I can prove that it has 
violated the very fundamental rules of mechanics." 
And so they get into a quarrel on the subject of 
architecture and mechanics. **I never saw," these 
fault-finders go on to say "such incongruous elements 
combined in a building." Another set go into the 

farden, and, instead of plucking the sweet flowers and 
elicious fruits, and enjoying them, they fall to quar- 
reling about them. One man says, " Do you know 
that Linnaeus and other botanists differ so and so, in 
respect to such and such plants ? Which side do you 
take ? " One says, " I take this side ; " another says, 
''J take that" And t\iey gp \^ \?Qtk to prove that 
certain flowers have bo many ataaieDa ^\A \^\aifiii ^51^ 
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pistils, and that certain fruits have sucli and such 
peculiarities ; and they commence tearing the flowers 
to pieces, and the apples and pears and quinces fly in 
every direction, hitting one man here and another 
there. At length, fatigued, exhausted, they take a 
respite ; but when they have rested themselves, th^y 
go at it again. And they renew the conflict from day 
to day. The sanitarium and ever3rthing in it were 
provided for their comfort ; and yet they make them 
a source of contention and unhappiness. The garden 
was prepared for their delight, and they destroy it. 
They vex themselves, and annoy each other, in trying 
to settle scientific questions. 

Now, is not that the way the Bible has been used ? 
Do-you not find the Arminian, the Calvinist, the Arian, 
and the Trinitarian, quarreling about its contents ? 
Do you not find that, all the way through the history 
of the Church, the Word of God has been a great 
field on which hostile armies have been organised, and 
fierce battles have been fought ? Have not contro- 
versies the most furious been carried on over it by its 
adherents, age after age? That Book, full of S3rmpathy 
and consolation ; that Book, full of aspiration and 
yearning ; that Book, full of help and comfort ; that 
Book, full of forbearance and friendship, fall of light 
and joy, full of gentleness and mercy, — that Book has 
been the worst used book that was ever on the globe. 
But God will save it. He has saved it thus far, and 
He will save it to the end. The time is coming when 
the conflicts concerning it will cease, and it will stand 
redeemed from the injurious usage of days gone by. 
Men are be^nning to apply to it those great rules of 
historic criticism and discrimination wnich will re- 
deem it. 

The Word of God is the book of the common people ; 
it is the working-man's book ; it is the child's book ; 
it is the slave's book ; it is the book of every creature 
that is down-trodden ; it is a book that carries with 
it the leaven of God's soul ; it is a book that tends ta 
make men larger and \>eW.et wA ^n^^^X^st^ ^ass.^ ^^xj^sJs^ 
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succours ihem all through life ; and do you suppose 
it is going to be lost out of the world ? When the 
Bible is lost out of the world, it will be because there 
are no men in it who are in trouble and need succour- 
ing ; no men who are oppressed and need release : 
no men who are in darkness and need light ; no men 
who are hungry and need food ; no men who are sin- 
ning and neea mercy ; no men who are lost and need 
the salvation of God. 

Let us, therefore, take the Word of God as our 
friend, and hold it to our heart, and make it the man 
of our counsel, our guide, the lamp to our feet, the 
light to our path. Use it, as God meant it to be used, 
as the soul's food and the soul's joy, and it shall be 
your life's rest 



THE DISCIPLINE OF TROUBLE. 




ROUBLE teaches men how much there is in 
manhood. He who has by trouble been 
taught what manhood is, has his own strong 
. castle, his own defence ; and he can walk in 
the midst of life contented and happy though he be 
frowned upon. A man may be cast down and not 
destroyed. A man may be happy though he is beaten 
and trodden under foot by the age in which he lives. 
There are wanderers to-day whose staff is worth a 
hundred times more in history than the sceptres of 
those who sit regnant on thorns. There are men 
lying in dungeons who are God's vicegerents on earth. 
Manhood is inside of a man, and not outside of him. 

These things are not taught in the academy, nor in 
the church, nor an)rwhere except in practical life; 
but there they are taught abundantly. Let a man's 
cradle be turned over, and he finds instruction in the 
event. When the babe is gone out, there is a lesson 
left. Turn a man's household to darkness, blight his 
expectations, andthen he is in a condition to learn. Oh^ 
the ambition that he had for his child ! And it is 
gone to dust. He leaned on this support, and it 
broke ; he leaned on that, and it pierced him : he 
leaned on some other, and it crumbkd beneath nim. 
So long as these things upheld and nourished him, he 
relied on them ; but by and by, when they failed him, 
he said, " Whom have I in hfta.\«i3L \sNi^» \Jw^WV ^>=^^ 
there is none upon eart\i^"ai\>\ ftj^\i^\R^>^^^*^s^^^ 

i 
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Then everybody is his. Then those that have lost 
children own idl the children that live. Then those 
that are desolated bear in their bosoms all that are sad. 
There is an emancipation and a largene&s in this 
education of trouble which cannot come by theory, 
and which cannot be learned in any school except 
that of darkness and sorrow and tears. Tears are the 
alphabet by which God teacHes us many and many a 
truth of wisdom that no book of philosophy gives us. 
We do not know what is being done at this time ; but 
thousands of persons are going through the school, and 
are going to graduate into happiness, who do not 
know that they are scholars. 

The conflict of sorrow with self-will deserves a pass- 
ing notice. There are many men who are thrown up 
as some mountain ridge, or some granite rock, has 
been thrown up, which has been wrought upon by 
external agencies ; and it stands high and dry in its 
grandeur, and towers above all fields ; but after all it 
is barren and hard. 

There are proud men who carry their heads high. 
They will have their own way. They care for nobody 
nor anjrthing. They look down on men as the glacier 
does upon the valley below. The ice in winter splits 
the granite mass, and triturates it, so that, by and by, 
little by little, the mountain comes pouring down in 
the form of gravel and sand, sweeping ofif all vegetable 
growth. But at the base of the mountain, creeping 
lip more and more all the time, is vegetation, as the 
result of the disintegration of the rock above. 

So experiences of trouble, of severe dealings, with 
obstinate men, cover them down ; and by and by, if 
nothing better is the result, they are at last covered 
with moss which grows from the soil that is produced 
from the breaking up of their self-will, their obstinacy, 
and their hardheartedness. When God takes these 
things in hand, how often do they roll down and be- 
come soiJ out of which spimg mh. ^owths ! 
• Take Paul. Was tliete ever ^m^xL^V^V^^xxsk 
a barren top-head as ke \i8A xiY^cv^^V^ ^t^TsJtTs^jg.^'i^ 
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and persecuting to Damascus ? And was there ever a 
man over whose pride and self-will there grew such 
masterly.beauty of vegetation as grew over his when 
trouble had dealt with him ? 

Then there is conflict of sorrow with conceit. This 
is the hardest conflict of any I have mentioned ; for 
conceit is the most incurable disease that is known to 
the human soul. Many of our faults of youth are cured 
by middle age, and many of our faults of middle age 
are cured by old age, tlurough the natural unfolding 
of time ; but conceit, if it be present in youth, is 
stronger in manhood, and is strongest in old age. If 
an3rth]ng can be made out of conceit, it must be done 
by sorrow ; and sorrows of no small measure, only 
piercing, penetrating sorrows, are adequate to this 
work. 

The same is true of pride. Sorrows reveal to us 
the unworthiness of the instruments which our pride 
emplojrs, and all its aim. They temper the austerity 
and arrogance of pride. They take down the loftiness 
which one has in respect to his own person, and sub- 
stitute for it loftiness of quality, loftiness of ambition. 
They take away from pride its hardness and harshness 
and unsympathising nature. 

One of the most beautiful and transcendent sights 
in the. world is to see a real warrior whose pride has 
been tempered by life, so that he comes out m his old 
age mellow, and S3rmpathetic, and humble, and sweet. 
We go to Europe to see Mont Blano — ^well, that 
is worth seeing; we go to Zermott to see the 
Matterhorn — and that is worth seeing ; we go down 
to the coast after a southern storm to see the waves 
€ome in — ^and they are worth seeing ; we go to see 
the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, and Weirs Cave in 
Virginia — and these are worth seeing ; we go all over 
the world to see great sights ; but I tell you that the 
greatest sight that you ever saw in the world is a man. 
And yet, though men are all round about you, you 
never stop to look at them, Ma.\)L \& ^'^ 5^^^^i^ 
work o{ God, who tlaiow^V tjJ^ >McaR^ ^kw^ ^>J^ *^s2&. 
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thousand hands and fingers, has been at work. And 
he has wrought change until all hirsuteness is lost 
from the exterior ; until hardness is gone from the 
heart ; until niggardliness is gone from the disposi- 
tion ; until inharmonious natures give forth a con- 
cordant, musical tone. Men and women have been» 
as it were, reconstructed by the solemn touch and 
dark waves of sorrow. The world has such trans- 
fotmed men all around about us. We do not know 
them. We have them in our own houses : but aa 
dmst came to His own, and His own received Him not, 
so we come to our own, and we know them not. We 
do not know what man is. We are so little adapted 
to measure things in this life, that the best tmnga 
about us are as if they were of no value ; and 
we go gaping all over creation to see something 
wonderful. 

The overcoming of the pride of riches by sorrow is 
a great work — ^a work which can scarcely be done in 
any other way. I do not know that riches ever cured 
the love of riches. I do not know that having ever 
cured the desire to have. The pride of skiff, the 
pride of discovery, the pride of organisation, the 
pride of power which men carry with them, is only 
curable by trouble. 

There is many a man who is delivered from the 

power of his basilar instincts by sorrow. Many & 

man carries in himself a supreme feeling of princeship 

based on his capacity to manage men; to control 

things; to accumulate and organise riches. And 

this may be neither coarse nor vulgar. I need not 

say to you that I regard it as a school in which many 

virtues are learned. I need not tell you that I regard 

the development of industry in this world as one of 

God's primary institutions hy which he lays the 

foundations of morality and civilisation, and brings 

men along in the path of development. But no man 

ever learned the higViei forms of manhood through 

and through by this meaiia. ^o m^TLTiftfc^xJw^ touch 

of trouble more tbaji men ^Uo wi^ ^s^^^^l ^^"^^^kSl 
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ia outward things. It is not said that the rich can- 
not be saved ; but it is said, '' how hardly shall a rich 
man enter the kingdom of God I It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for the 
rich to enter the ^gdom of heaven." Why is it so? 
It is hot so — it is not so. It is so — ^it w so. No, it 
is not so — it is not so. I say it is. It is both. It ia 
either. Generally a rich man strikes his roots into 
his riches, and undertakes to grow upon them, and by 
them. Where that is the case, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. But if a rich man has power 
such that his manhood surpasses his riches ; if he has 
had such dealing that his faults are absolutely subor- 
dinated, and that high above all that he possesses is 
the possessor, so that when men look upon him they 
never think of his money but only of him, then it is 
easy for him, though he be rich, to go into the king- 
dom of heaven ; and he will go triumphing in. 

I can mention persons (but I shall not ; if you 
think of them, it will be you, and not me) whose 
names, when they are mentioned, suggest thirty mil- 
lion dollars or its equivalent. The moment the names 
of some men are pronounced, you think of them as 
men who are managing railroads, or canying on 
financial operations — as men who are doing battle in 
the physical world ; and their whole manhood makes 
no suggestion to you of anything but money. When 
they are dead, men say, "What! won't stocks go 
down?" thev are men of whom it is said, "Ah! 
won't there be a scattering when ihose men die?" 
This is all the impression tnat they leave upon you 
and upon the world. 

Tou might go into a man's business, and take his 
book, and des^oy it, and he might say, " In destroy- 
ing that book you liave destroyed all the threads and 
connections of my accounts ; and my affairs are in 
confusion; mjr business has gone with that book." 
In a gre^t business, the man who manages it might 
die without being missed very seriously ; but i£ tJva, 
book in which the accounta oi \Itk».\i\wji\SkS5s^ 

1 K 
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was lost or burned, the business would be seriouslj 
disturbed if not destroyed. 

Now, when a man represents nothing but banks, 
and ships, and warehouses, and bonds, and stocks, 
and soil, and roads, if he dies and leaves these things, 
there is nothing else of him, and he is without any- 
thing to take up to heaven with lum Which will be 
recognised as anything there. If a man, having these 
things, attempts with them to go up and pass through 
the gate of heaven, there is room enough for all tne 
generations of men upon the earth, for millions of 
men, to go in; but the passage is not wide enough for 
one sin^e railroad or bank to pass through. If a 
man straps his property on his back, and attempts to 
go through heaven's gate, he never will succeed. 
Biches cannot enter heaven. There is no enmity 
between riches and God ; He made them ; and the 
cattle on a thousand hills are His; He holds them in 
His hands through the. whole dispensation of His 
providence, as promises or rewards. He rewards men 
or punishes them, according to what He sees to be 
their needs. And a man vmo has his whole manhood 
centred in his possessions — ^how hardly shall he enter 
the kingdom of Ood ! First, because there is so little 
of him ; and secondly, because what there is of him 
is like gold which is so bedded in the rock that you 
cannot get at it until you break the rock all to 
atoms. 

Now, sorrows that bring down and cure this fever 
of loss or gain ; sorrows that destroy men, apparently, 
oftentimes save a man — emancipate him. I have seen 
what I thought to be well authenticated accounts of 
quarries being opened, when behold, on breaking a 
rock, a toad was found within it, in a little chamber, 
as though there had been deposits about him ; as 
though material substances had been amassed around 
him. And for some reason, as the story goes, he was 
8tupe&ed, but was alive. This is one of the fables of 
geology f if it be not a fact. KtA \\i ^a said that when 
the rock was broken open, ^e \»^ >ao\f^^ wi^, ^sA 
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came to light and life again. And it was only by 
violence that he was got out. 

There are a great many men who have just exactly 
such a chaml^r that tney are shut up in. They 
havebeen pulling, pulling the soil of their property 
over them, till by and by they are imprisoned therein, 
like a toskd in a stone ; and there they are ; and no 
man knows any difference between the living thing 
inside and the inanimate covering outside. What is 
needed is, that there should come some rending, 
some breaking, bv which this enclosure shall be 
broken, and entirely removed, and that which it con- 
tains brought to life and light — ^not the toad, but 
the man. Would it not be worth while to have 
some such trouble for such a purpose ? Would not 
the deliverance be a glorious one ? Has not many a 
man gone out of his property bankrupt, and found 
himself outside of it ? Has there not been many a 
man who, when he was enveloped in his property, did 
not know himself, and in whom nothing could be 
looked upon with great complacency, but who, when 
be was struck and splintered, when he was ground 
smaller and finer than the dust, and men said, " He 
is ruined, lost, and good for nothing," then, for the 
first time, began to find himself, and to be good for 
something? 

"Are you going back on to the street again?" 
says a man to a millionaire that was, but is not. 
"No," is the reply. "What! have you lost all 
spirit ? Is your pluck all gone ? Don't you dare to 
try again? Do jrou want some help? I am per- 
fectly willing to give you a lifb." " No, I don't care 
for it." "Well, where are you now?" "Oh, I've 
gone out to such a place." " What are you doing?" 
"Living in a cotta^, with a small bit of land, and 
comfortably supporting myself." "But you are a 
young man, and there is time enough for you to 
Work out a splendid future in business yet. What 
are you doing, anyhow ? " " Well, I'm dovxkjs^ ^rVs^ 
^ooa I can." The man tuxna a^iv^) «sA ^jjt^^'^'^^ 
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would not be like him. Let me be overturned in 
my affairs as he has been, and see if I will lose all 
fire, all spirit. If I were in his place, I would 
wrestle to the last, and die with the harness on.'' 
Tes ; you would die with the harness on, and you 
would drop like a mule in your tracks. 

This man who was thought to be so unfortunate 
did not know what there was for him in manhood or 
in this world till he was dispossessed of the sorcery 
tiiat had been laid upon nim. The charm was 
broken. He began to Imow what peace of mind was. 
He began to Imow what it was to commune with 
God. He began to have an interpretation of nature 
which made all things sweet to mm, morning, noon, 
and evening. Here is this great vocal book, out of 
which Beethoven learned, out of which every singing 
man learned, out of which Milton learned, and which 
taught Shakespeare ; but men are ignorant of the 
very first punctuation point of this vast Uterature 
which is yours and mine and theirs. They do not 
study nor see what is written there. But the man 
who has learned, taught by trouble, to come into 
communion with God, and Imows how to look at his 
fellow-men on their better sides, has about him the 
light of immortal peace, the jov of the Holy Ghost, 
and is richer than ingots of gold would make him, is 
happier than he would be S he sat charmed by all 
the flatteries of the palace, and is more prosperous 
than if every city liad done him honour. He has 
found his manhood through tears and through sor- 
row. He has learned the way of joy and of peace. 

" All that is very well," you will say, " but those 
are not my troubles. I neither was very proud, nor 
very conceited, nor very vain ; nor was I avaricious 
of riches. I lived in God ; and all I asked of Him 
was, ' Preserve my household, and preserve me.' I 
prayed God that He would make me worthy to bring 
np my children. He knows it. I was willing to give 
np pleasure, the world, cN«s:>j^m^, if God would 
Strengthen me, and iielp m^ Vi \» ^xSofciiu '^^swk i& 
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over on the other side of the way a woman who is 
half her time drunk, she is not fit to be a mother ; 
and yet, her children are healthy, and red-cheeked, 
and buoyant; they live, and my children, that I 
meant so well by, are ^ne. I know that I was fitter 
to take care of my children than she was to take 
care of hers ; and why were mine taken, and hers 
spared ! 

Well, wait a little. I go again, in a year, to see 
her and say, " My friend, now is it with you now ? 
Are you more peaceful?" "Somewhat." "What 
are youdoinff? "Well, I could not bear heart- 
ache ; I could not bear to have empty arms ; so I 
gathered a few children around me, and I am tr3ring 
to do a mother's part by them. I bring some of 
these children over to my house every day, and am 
teaching them." 

I wait another year, and go to see her again. Oh, 
deep-hearted woman ! how many children hast thou ? 
I look upon her now, and see that the discipline through 
which she has gone has made her love so deep timt 
one might stand and say, " It is deep, and there is 
nothing to draw with." It is a fountain of affection 
that does not stop upon blood or kinship. Where 
there is want, there is her sympathy ; where there is 
need, there is her heart ready to supply it. She has 
been made angelic, God-like ; and it is the discipline 
of trouble that has done it. If she had grown up a 
happy mother, she might have been useful ; but, after 
all, when you measure as God does, by the disposi- 
tion, where shall you find any that are so fitted for 
heaven as thev who have been princes of suffering ? 
I do not say that in every case suffering is the cause; 
I give sinde instances ; but I say that God is a 
wonder-wondng God ; that He knows better, in such 
a world as this, how to deal with you than others do : 
that by silent ways He is dissolving the rock, and 
making vegetation grow where it woi?d not grow of 
its own accord ; that He is turning the ^axdawvc^ ^ 
wildemess, and the wilderness m\« «b ^axftjea \ ^Ooia^'^^ 
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is taking from you and giving to you for your good ; 
that He is doing ten thousand things for your inward 
purification here^ and your coronation in the eternal 
world. 

If, then, there comes an experience that you can- 
not read, let it be tiU the light of heaven interprets 
the letters thereof. If troubles come that you cannot 
bear of yourself, then lean on God. And remember, 
above all other things, to ''look unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, who, for the joy 
that was set before Him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God." Tour God's name is Jesus, the Man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, now trium- 
phant over both, and standing in the plenitude of 
divine wisdom and glory and power, and administer- 
ing the economy of this life ; so that, precious souk, 
by sorrow as well as by joy, you shall all be adapted 
and fitted for immortality and blessedues& 



CHRISTIAN PEACE. 




SOMETIMES think of a Christian heart as 
of the inside of a cottage on the sea-coast, 
with mountains coming down behind, and 
the storm breaking overhead, and the waves 
thundering upon the shore, and the trees groaning 
and sighing m the wilderness around, and the rains 
descending and beating upon the windows, when aU 
the convulsion outside — ^the darkness, the midnight, 
the waves, the tempest, and the scowling sky, made 
the brightness of the hearth more bright, and the 
burning fire more pleasant, and the nappy circle 
around about it more jovfol and blissful. I have 
seen souls whose peace-chamber within was ample, 
into which the^ retreated from the strife of tongues, 
from the nursuit of envy and jealousy, and from all 
great worldly strifes and ambitions ; and there, by as 
much as around about them were night and storm 
and tempest, by so much they found tranquillity and 
security and blessed peace. 

This is the portion of those who love God— j^^o^. 
Tou remember how, before that august experience oi 
our Master, on the eve of His wondrous 8u£feriug, as 
He sat in loving conversation with His disciples, in 
one of those matctiless discourses which preceded His 
death, He said to them, although He was under the 
yery impending cloud, and knew it was close at hand, 
ana understood the mystery of that world-suf^^^rasis^^ 
upon which He was a\x>ut \iO cioXfex/^^^aftfe^V^B^'^'^ 
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you — ^my peace." Oh ! what a peace that must hare 
Deen, with such environments, when there waa nothing 
in the natural world to hold Him, as it poured out to 
them from His oyerfiowing heart ! 

All these views are consistent with the fact of 
transient trouble. The fact that there is night does 
not take away from our sense of the joyousness of the 
day. The fact that there are storms in summer, takes 
away nothing from our sense of the depth and rich- 
ness of summer. If there were no storms, there could 
be no rainbow. And so, in our experience in this life, 
it is not necessary that every instant should be one 
flashing with the Keen edge of sensuous enjo3rment. 
A picture is never perfect without lights and shadows 
boui ; and that experience is best which has alterna- 
tions of joy and sorrow, pleasure and jpain, trouble 
and peace. These alternations are not signs that one 
is not victorious over his circumstances. Our vision 
may for the hour or the day be limited by iiAiy- 
sical strifes ; the picture for the time may be (um ; 
and we are to judge of the fulfilment of the promises 
of Christ, and of our attainments in the Christian life, 
not by single passages, but by the average rate at 
which we are goin^. There may be some whose life 
is not yet triumpnant, but who will triumph by 
and by. 



CHRIST'S TEACHING ON PHYSICAL 

FORCE. 



(I 



I say tmto yon, tliat ye resist not evil, but whosoever sliall 
smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also. 
Aud if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let hun have thy doak also.*' 




ERE are the two great elements of personal 



safety, and the safety of property rights 
and interests ; and the command is explicit 
in regard to them both. If any man attack 
you, do not defend yourself ; submit. If he wants 
your coat, give him more. Let him take it. Do not . 
fight for your property. And if he smite you, instead 
of resisting, turn the other cheek. 

This would seem to be very clear. Certainly you 
cannot make language more explicit. Tet I say that 
if you were to undertake to carry it out literally, you 
would pervert human society so that there could be 
no Bucfi thing as Christianity in the world I affirm 
this, not theoretically, but as the result of the revela- 
tion of God's providence among men, and as a 
fulfilment of God's teaching in revelation — ^that great, 
unending and perpetual revelation that is going on .in 
the human race. It would destroy the whole frame- 
work and order of society. I will not say that there 
could be no armies — ^that, of course, you understand; 
but there could be no police ; there coulA \^ x^s^ 
government ; there could \)e uo xes^Mo^L^^ %ssssafl^ 
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violence, the belluine passions of the undeveloped 
masses of mankind. And if there is no right to use 
physical force in the individual, then there can be no 
right to use physical force in the family, none in the 
city, none in the state, and none in the nation. If 
there is no right to use physical force, then anybody 
that has anything that is valuable to a rude, un- 
principled man, must lie still and let that which is 
animal among men creep over all that is moral and 
intelligent and noble in the world. It would remand 
the race to barbarism. It would leave it to the mercy 
of an unregulated force, not always in action, but 
potential, and lying latent, and ready for action. 

Men are brought into morality by drill, by disci- 
plinary force. A government of physical force is 
adapted to mankind in their early days. And when 
they have been developed, it is fear of physical force 
that holds them in such a state of obedience that the 
sword may be sheathed, and that the lictor's fasces 
may be laid aside. 

According to tihe strict inteipretation of this pas- 
sage, we are not to resist evil. Do you think it would 
promote the morality of the world to act upon that 
mteipretation ? If you were walking the street, and 
rude, violent men should assail children and wcnDen, 
and you should put your hands in your pockets, or 
over your shocked eyes, and go past, and not inter- 
fere, would it promote morality? To publish the pro- 
clamation to all the brutal lusts throughout the world, 
" Do what you have a mind to ; nobody can resist 
you "—would that promote morality ? It it is wrong 
to resist tLe stroke of the hand ; if it is wrong to resist 
the passions of men ; if it is wrong to .resist evil 
throughout the whole scale, then we have no right of 
protection or safety. 

But is not this principle given up ? Do we think 

we must not resist evil ? How about the Modocs, and 

^Aepioneer settlers within their reach ? Would it tend 

to doristianity to say to t\ie sa^«i.a<i\aS\^\&/' Destroy 

the cottages, and overruIil\ift\i^^^sax^^««;; vaSS. 
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lift no hand to prev^t slaughter, or puinsh the per- 

Gtrators of the deed? The whole Christian woiid 
8 taken the view that brutal violence should be 
resisted. If there be one thing certain, it is that, 
whatever Christianity has lost or gained, whatever it 
has neglected or done, fighting has been one of its 
favourite ethical pursuits. Notwithstanding this ap- 
parently explicit command, forbidding resistance^ to 
evil, there never before were such elal^rate organissr 
tions and arrangements for contesting evil as there 
are now. Society has been built on tne principle of 
physical force and resistance, from the time of Christ 
to this day. And whatever triumph has been achieved, 
whatever progress has been made in civilisation, is 
due, not to the non-resistant principle, but to the 
resisting power which men have used. There have 
been some who have not employed this power. There 
have been single voices lifted up in opposition to it. 
There have li^en a few sects organised in favour of 
non-resistance. In our day, there are the Friends, 
who adhere to this doctrine. But I doubt whether 
they can hold their ground. I doubt whether, during 
the last civil war, they thought they could hold their 
ground. But the question is not settled by the ex- 
perience of these people. I admit their worth, and 
the beauty of their lives. I admit that there are 
many things about their example which are transcen- 
dently desirable. I honour them, and reverence them, 
and in manv respects would be glad to follow in their 
footsteps, if I could. But their prosperity does not 
prove anything. K every man in the United States 
had been a Friend, and if all had acted in accordance 
with the principles of the Friends, and if then this^ 
nation had been populated, and had gone through its 
colonial history, and through its conflicts with the 
Indians, and through its civil strifes, and successfully 
maintained the government ; if the nation h^A de- 
veloped and risen to its present degree of prosperity 
with its policy and procedure in tha baso!^ ^1 '•'ifiifii 
FriendB, acting accor&iig\«r\\i<ea^'e«^^'^'*^^^®^^ 
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of non-resistance, it would have been a settling of the 
question ; but you will observe that the Friends are 
only a handful of men, within the sphere of organised 
law, formed on the principle of physical force. They 
are like persons inside of a fort, who will not serve the 
guns of the fort, but who take its protection. They 
Are guarded by the laws and by the police. The 
handb of magistrates have taken physical violence out 
of the hands of the individuals in the community ; 
but ph3rsical violence is not taken out of the way. 
Hesistance by outward force is better organised and 
better attained in the hands of a few than it would be 
in the hands of the whole community ; but it exists 
notwithstanding. Therefore, whatever the system of 
the Friends may illustrate — ^and it has illustrated 
many thinigs that we ought not to forget — ^it does not 
illustrate that human affairs can be conducted on the 
absolute principle of non-resistance. It does not touch 
that question. 

That in a far-off state, that in the ripeness of human 
development, the law of non-resistance will have a 
univeisal application, I think to be more than likely ; 
but that it snouid have a universal application now is 
not possible. 

If I were to point out, in a book of household eco- 
nomy, in the month of June, what it was best to do 
with pippins, and you should go out and pick your 
pippins, which were about as big as peas, and bring 
them into the house, and undertake to treat them 
According to the receipt laid down in that book for the 
treatment of pippins m November, what success and 
what products would you have ? That the final out- 
come of government by force, and government by force 
mixed with moral influence, that the ultimate result 
of forcible and partially forcible means employed for 
the development and civilisation of men, will be one 
in which we can by reason and moral sense govern 
moDkind, I believe ; though I cannot say that I am 
certain of it. I think it \\\^'5 ^ft^J^^!^^ ^^^^ ^ 
^uid by, when the final conditioiiiax«ai3si^>'0aa^^^s^ 
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win be able to ^t along without the administration 
of physical punishment : but that time has not yet 
amved. As far as circumstances will permit, we are 
to dispense with it, and no farther. 

We do this in the household. We govern our chil- 
dren with reference to their ultimate condition, and 
we use physical force in their development according 
to its requirements. And so it should be in govern- 
ing the world. Just as far as it is practicable to guide 
men and nations in our day on principles of moral 
influence and intelligent reason, and not by force, it 
is our duty to do it. In other words, this precept of 
Christ, if taken in its spirit, is one of the noolest that 
was ever uttered ; but if taken according to the letter, 
in the present condition of the times, it kills. We are 
to come into the newness, the largeness of the spirit. 
This is the law of love which Christ gave to men — 
the law that will suffer rather than inflict suffering. 
Just so far as in your judgment, enlightened by ex- 
perience and by reasoning, you can dispense with 
lower physical force, and rely upon these higher in- 
struments, you are to do so ; but no man should 
divest himself of lower physical force until he has 
power of control by upper and spiritual influences. 
Force, if you must ; love, if you can. 

On every man, then, rests the responsibility of edu- 
cation and interpretation. There is no law, no rule, on 
this subject. You say, "When may I give up phjrsical 
force ?" I cannot tell you. I am not a priest. The 
thing has not been catalogued and laid down. All 
the possible conjunctions of circumstances have not 
been inventoried. And if they had been, I would not 
let you know it. I would say, " It is a part of the 
business of your life to find out the way for yoursel£ 
You are to make progress by your own efforts." 

A boy that has no inventive talent ; that is not 
thoughtful ; that is for ever hanging on to his father, 
and asking, " How shall I do this ? and " How shall 
I do that ? " is pushed off if his father loves him, and 
is made to find out what \i^ n^^fta \si\siSssR^ ^^ ^i5^ 
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without knowing it The necessity of knowing is the 
making of men. 

How is it that the children of rich men are so often 
imbeciles ? The men that are so powerful, so mighty, 
are so because they were thrown upon their own re- 
sources, and had to work. They had nobody to tell 
them or to help them, and they had many to hinder 
them ; and the obstacles which they met stimulated 
them to exertion, and they found out their way by 
hard knocks, more taken than given ; and so they 
became men of might. But they are afraid of having 
their diildren subjected to those same hard knocks, 
and they smooth and soften the way for them. The 
result is that their children come up without the 
education which they received, and without their 
power. 

It is a part of the divine economy, clearly indicated, 
tiiat men must have the responsibility of finding out 
what is right, and of learning how to do it. It is the 
finding out, the learning, that develops them. This 
view is laid down in the political economy of the New 
Testament. 



IMMORTALITY. 




HE utter futility of the best part of a man's 
life here, the total bankruptcy of his best 
endeavours, the worthlessness of his career 
from the material standpoint, makes it im- 
perative on him to believe that he shall have another 
chance in another sphere of being. 

Is it enough to have been bom, to have lived till 
one is of age, and then to be launched out to founder 
in mid ocean? Is it enough that one should devote 
the best part of his life to the building of a character, 
only to see the fabric which he has constructed 
tumbling about his ears ? Is this enough in the day 
of distress and bankruptcy ? Is it enough, in the 
time when a man's ambitions are crossed, and the sky 
is dark, and he can do nothing but stand amid the 
ruins of his hopes and expectations? Is not the 
thought revolting to every instinct of manhood? 

But if there is another life ; if all our labour has 
this value in it, that while a man is building up his 
outward estate he is more powerfully building up his 
inward estate ; if it is certain that the man himself 
wiU Uve, no matter what becomes of his property and 
his reputation, then, all his endeavours nave endless 
scope, and his life becomes redeemable and radiant. 

Nowhere else so much as in the realm of grief, I 
think, is the question of immortality interpret^. It 
is true that the first shock of overwhelming grief 
sometimes drives faith out of the mind; that it 
sometimes staggers the reason ; that it%QTCk&^\s&!^^!^2fi*- 
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possesses the moral sense of its accustomed health, 
and leaves the mind in weakness. As in a fever, 
the natural eye can see nothing aright, and things 
seem to dance in the air, and take on grotesque 
forms, so persons who are bewildered with first sorrow, 
oftentimes see things amiss. And there is no scep- 
ticism which is so deep and pulseless as that which 
often takes possession of people in the first great over- 
mastering surprise and shock of grief But after one 
has recovered a little, and the nerve has come to its 
wonted sensibility, the faith of immortality returns. 
There is that in every soul which knows what is tiie 
strength of life and noble deeds and aspirations ; and 
therefore there is that in every soul which caUs out 
for immortaUty. 

I cannot believe, Lwill not believe, when I walk 
upon the clod, that it is my mother that I tread under 
• foot. She that bore me, she that every year more 
than gave birth to me out of her own soul's aspira- 
tion — ^I will not believe that she is dust. Everything 
within me revolts at the idea. 

Do two persons walk together in an inseparable 
union, mingling their brightest and noblest thoughts, 
striving for the highest ideal, like flowers that ^ow 
by the side of each other, breathing fragrance each on 
the other, and shining in beauty each for the other ; 
are two persons thus twined together and bound to- 
gether for life, until in some dark hour one is called 
and the other is left ; and does the bleeding heart go 
down to the grave and say, " I return dust to dust V* 
Was that dust, then ? That trustworthiness ; that 
fidelity ; that frankness of truth ; that transparent 
honesty ; that heroism of love ; that disinterested- 
ness; that fitness and exquisiteness of taste; that 
fervour of love ; that aspiration ; that power of con- 
viction ; that piety ; that great hope in God — were 
all these elements in the soul of the companion that 
hss disappeared but just so many phenomena of 
matter ? And have they aXt^^^ c,QU«.^sed and gone, 
Jike last year's flowexs atiu(i\L ^nfiix Sx<i's5^,\s^^ 
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to the mould ? Id the grief of such an hour one wiU 
not let go the hope of resurrection. 

Can a parent go back from the grave where he has 
laid his children, and say, " I shall never see them 
more ?" Even as far back as the dim twilight in which 
David lived, he said, " Thou shalt not come to me, 
but I shall go to thee ;" and is it possible for tho 
parental heart to stand in our day by the side of tiie 
grave where children have been put out of sight, and 
say, " They neither shall come to me, nor shall I go 
to them ; they are blossoms that have fallen ; they 
never shall bring forth fruit" ? It is unnatural. It is 
hideous. Everything that is in man, every instinct 
that is best in human nature repels it. 

Is not the human soul, then, itself a witness of the 
truth of immortality ? v 

Men say, " You cannot prove it. There is no 
argument that can establish it. No man has seen it, 
and it cannot be substantiated. It is not a ponder- 
able thing." Men demand that we shoula prove 
things by straight lines ; by the alembic ; by scales ; 
by analysis ; but I say that there is much in nature 
which is so high that scales and rules and alembics 
cannot touch it. And is not man's soul a part of 
nature — the highest part ? 

I hold that even the materialist may believe in 
immortality. For, although there is a gross kind of 
materialism, there may be a materialism which is 
consistent with a belief in immortality. Because on 
the supposition that mind is matter, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is incomparably superior to any other 
matter that we are familiar with. Is there any 
matter outside of mind that produces thought and 
feeling such as we see evolved among men ? If it be 
the theory that mind is matter, and if the matter of 
which the mind is composed be so far above all other 
kinds of matter in its fruit and product, is it not on 
so high a plane as presumably not to be subject to 
the lower and coarser forms of examinatioix anitfts^^ 
J know no reason \vliy cei:^\fwX \Cka.\Xfcx \b»?3 ^m^^^^^jr^ 

<2b 
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eternal. I do not belong to those who take the ma- 
terial view of the mind ; but I do not know that 
immortality is inconsistent even with materialism ; 
and how much more easily may it be reconciled to 
the view of those who believe in the ineffable cha- 
racter, the imponderable, spiritual condition of the 
soul! 

In addition to these arguments, when we come to 
the Word of God, we hear the voices of those who 
sang and chanted in the past. We hear the disciple 
crying out, " Christ is risen !" and we hear the apostle 
preaching this new truth to mankind. So that now 
the heavens have been broken open. The secrets of 
the other life have been revealed. And is there not a 
presumption, following the Une of a man's best man- 
hood, that immortality is true ? Does one need to 
go into a rigorous logical examination of this subject ? 
Should one stand jealously at the side of the sepulchre 
of Christ, and examine this matter as a policeman 
examines the certificate of a suspected man, or as one 
takes money from the hand of a cheating usurer and 
goes out to see if it is gold ? Shall one stand at the 
Qoor from which issue all the hopes that belong to 
the best part of man ; shall one look upon that which 
is demanaed by the very nature of his better manhood, 
and question it coldly, and tread it under foot ? 

Wnat do we gain by obliterating this fair vision ? 

Why should not heaven continue to shine on ? Why 

should we not look into it, and believe that it is, and 

that it waits for us ? Have we not the foretokens of 

it ? Is not the analogy of the faculties one that leads 

us to believe that there is some such thing ? Does 

not the nature of every man that is high and noble 

revolt at flesh and matter ? Are they not rising 

toward the ineffable ? Are not all the intuitions ana 

affections of men such that, the better they are, the 

more they have of things that are manly, the more 

XDd&pensable it is that they should have endurance, 

etbereaHsBXioTL, perpetuaWonl 

The heart and flesU cry ouV, lot Q^q^, "^^-^ ^x^ 
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out for immortality. Not only does the Spirit from 
the heavenly land say to every toiling, yearning, 
anxious soul, " Come up hither," but every soul that 
is striving upward has in it, if not a vocalised aspira- 
tion, yet a mute yearning — a voice of the soul — ^that 
cries out for heaven 
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HE magistrates caused Paul and Silas to be 
beaten. They probably did not beat tliem 
with their own hands. They commanded 
others to beat them. They were cruelly 
beaten, untried and uncondemned, in the open market- 
place, where the people were assembled ; and after 
they had been beaten, they were hustled into prison, 
and the jailor was ordered to put them in the inner- 
most prison, and keep them safely. The Roman law 
was, tnat if a prisoner escaped, the keeper should 
sufifer s£ penalty, of fine or death. According to direc- 
tions, Paul and Silas were put into the innermost 
ward of the prison, and their feet were put in the 
stocks. 

Now, a Roman prison was a most disagreeable place. 
There are not many prisons anjnfvhere that are very 
inviting. When folks build jails and prisons, they do 
not generally think much about humanity. The 
moment a man commits a crime, people vote that he 
is a pest, and treat him like one. I do not tliink you 
would have to go far to find gross abuses heaped, by 
officers of the law, on men who are wrong-doers, to be 
sure, but none the less men — abuses that would have 
been atrocious under the most barbaric government 
Rome ever had. We can somewhat apologise for the 
prisons of that early age, when there were fewer means 
of reformation, if they were built rudely and strongly 
&nd only for strength, but ttiex^ \a ivq ^^cvx%«5ilQ>x the 
prisons of civilised nations at lYna a^^ o^^ >^^ ^q^^,M 
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they are not better. And yet, prisons, and jails, and 
houses of detention for witnesses, and poor-houses, are 
often the most hideous sores on civilisation. Within 
a half-day's travel of Brooklyn there are villages where 
men, for no other crime than insanity, are kept, summer 
and winter, almost stark naked, their food being pushed 
in to them through holes. They live in their own 
filth, and are more like wild howling beasts than like 
human beings. Such is the state of things on this 
continent, and only a few hours distant from the 
metropolis of civilisation \ 

We are not to suppose that Greek and Boman 
prisons were worse than the worst of ours ; but they 
were not much better. Paul and Silas did not go up 
golden steps to higher seats. They were strangers, 
and were marked as followers of Christ, and were 
cruelly beaten — suffering, doubtless, from the violence 
of the mob — ^and were hustled to prison, and their 
feet were put in the stocks, and there they were. 

These men might very well have chaffered with 
each other. Silas might have said tb^ ttiul7" You led 
me into this trouble. If you had listened .to me, we 
should have escaped all this." And Paul might have 
said to Silas, " I am not any more in fault than you 
are." They might have blamed each other. Or, both 
of them might have said, " If we get out of this, you 
won't catch us in another such scrape." Or, tliey 
might have railed at the magistrates, or the crowd. 
Or, they might have sulked and said nothing. But 
they did neither of these things. 

The darkness of night was about them. They were 
in a cold and dreary prison. Their feet were fastened 
in the stocks, and they were unable to lie down aud 
sleep, or to comfortably sit up. But they were suffer- 
ing, consciously, in a good cause. And what was 
their conduct? At midnight they wakened the echoes 
of the prison with one of the melodies of the old 
Hebrew psalms. It is said : " At midnight Paul and 
Silas prayed, and sang piais^ \3lw\o ^q^\ -^s^*^^ 
prisoners heard them." Sawg v^^fift^^ '^^^Cwb.x. \iS6a. 
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they to praise God for ? You cannot jut a devout 
and reverent man on any phase of experience, that he 
will not find argument for praise to God. They had 
not, in the old Hebrew time, any such h3rmns as we 
have now-a-days ; but Paul and Silas sang, chanted, 
some brave old hymns. And what must have been 
the sensations, the thoughts and the feelings, of those 
men, that they could praise God in song just after 
they had passed from liberty to the dungeon, and 
from honour to dishonour ? 

Oh, I tell you, here is your bridge of gold, that 
has stood now many ages — ^the hymns of consolation 
that brave hearts have sung ; that have been sung by 
men in prisons and mountain fastnesses ; by men 
that had lost everything ; by men on whom haa been 
heaped all manner of contumely ; by men under every 
condition of trouble and trial. 

What did Paul and Silas sing ? It may be that 
they sang the 116th Psalm. I wiU read it. See if it 
would not sound well in any jail. " I love the Lord, 
because He hath heard my voice and my supplica- 
tions. Because He hath inclined His ear unto me, 
therefore will I call upon Him as long as I live. The 
sorrows of death compassed me, and the pains of hell 
got hold upon me ; I found trouble and sorrow. Then 
called I upon the name of the Lord: 0, Lord, I 
beseech Thee, deliver my soul. Gracious is the Lord, 
and righteous ; yea, our God is merciful. The Lord 
preserveth the simple ; I was brought low, and He 
helped me. Return unto thy rest, my soul ; for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. For Thou 
hast delivered my soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling. I will walk before 
the Lord in the land of the living. I believed, there- 
fore have I spoken : I was greatly afihcted. I said 
in my haste, AH men are liars. What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of saVvaXivoii, «ftd call upon the 
imme of the Lord.** ^\ia\. ^eu\.^\i^^ >2M3Rsfc ^«Ki 
to rins out from t\ie ceW ol \!^^^ \wq ^^^^^%> 
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who doubtless sang them in the language of their 
fathers ! 

It is said, in simple eloquence, that " the prisoners 
heard them." That old shock-headed, rea-headed 
fellow, who was put in for murder, and lay in the 
comer, more like a wolf than like a man, and had 
been snoring, opened his eyes, and looked around to 
see what disturbed him ; and, if they sang in Greek, 
wondered what men could find to j^aise God for, at ' 
midnight, in such a place as that. The various other 
criminals, too, looked up, and with blank amazement 
marvelled at the singing of Paul and Silas in the dark 
and in prison. 

That was a sublime spectacle. But there was some- 
thing more sublime yet ; for just then a miracle took 
place. The foundations of the prison began to swing ; 
the walls began to crack and totter ; the door sprang 
open ; and the men found their bonds loosed, their 
feet released from the stocks, and the fastenings lying 
around about them. There was an earthquake. 
What a time, what a place, that was, for men to roll 
out the melody of such a psalm as this ! 
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